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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The follovring work is intended by the proprietors 
of the Illxtstrated London Library, to form the 
second of that series of biographies of great men, 
of which Upham'8 Life of Washmgton formed the 
first. 

The series wiU consist of fiist^ilass biographical 
works, printed imiformlj, and illustrated by authentic 
portraits. 



PKEFACE. 



The Life of Napoleon Buonapabte, my father's 
last, largest, and, upon the whole, greatest work, has 
been for some years out of print, but it is only recently 
that I have been able to trace the ownership of the 
copyright. This knowledge obtained, and the work 
having been placed at my entire disposal by the kind- 
ness of the gentleman who held the property, it is 
with great gratification that I now issue a new edition 
of this important history, at a price which will place 
it within the means of thousands to whom its former 
cost rendered the purchase altogether impracticable. 
The great object of my ambition, the diflfiision of my 
father's fame, is thus eminently promoted. My revi- 
sion of the text has been, of course, limited to such 
corrections as occurred to me of names, dates, and 
figures, and even in these respects I have had very 
little to do. My father's thorough devotion to his 
subject led him to take infinite pains with every 
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detail, and his thorough honesty, to notice every fact 
with which he became acquainted, material to his 
history, as well against as for his hero ; for though he 
loved Napoleon much, he still loved honour more. I 
have, in the form of notes, interspersed illustrations 
of the text, interesting rather than important, from 
other sources ; and furnished the previously deficient, 
but very useful feature, of a comprehensive Index. 

William Hazltit. 

London, May 1, 185l2. 
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THE 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 



CHAPTER I. 

EROM HIS BIRTH TO THE PERIOD OF THE SIEGE 

OF TOULON. 

Birth of Napoleon; his parentage and &mi1y* hia illustrious ances- 
try; curious request of the Abbot Gregorio Buonaparte; inscrip- 
tion in the church of San Miniato; Buonaparte's disregard of 
descent ; his early years, described by himself; enters the school 
at Brienne; his poverty; proficiency in mathematics; warlike 
amusements; attack on a snow fort; Pichegru, his private tutor; 
Madame de Brienne ; characteristic reply of young Napoleon; his 
removal to the military school at Paris, his fame predicted by his 
master, L'Eguille ; obtains a brevet of lieutenancy in the r^- 
ment of La Fdre; death of his &ther; his first garrison duty; 
narrowly escapes drowning at Lyon ; made a captain at Grenoble; 
disbands the regiment of La Fdre for ill conduct; gains a gold 
medal firom the college at Lyon; Talleyrand's servility; History of 
Corsica composed by Napoleon; his ardent defence of repub- 
licanism; is accidentally prevented from publishing it; prints a 
pamphlet against M. Buttafoco, the Corsican deputy, whilst lodg- 
ing at a barber's at Auxonne ; is disliked for his reserve ; caUs 
there on his way to Marengo ; occurrences during his stay at 
Auxonne; his disputation with the aristocrats; General Paoli 
recalled to Corsica; Buonaparte visits the island, and quiefcs a 
tumult at Ajaccio; is accused of having incited it; goes to Paris 
to defend himself; excesses of the French populace; drawing- 
room politics; Buonaparte returns to Corsica; joins Admiral 
Truguetin an attack on Sardinia; his first military enterprise ; 
failure of Paoli's attempt to wrest Corsica from France ; his flight 
to England and death ; revolt at Marseilles ; Buonaparte sent to 
quell it ; surrender of Toulon ; falls in love with Mademoiselle 
Clary, afterwards the wife of Bemadotte. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was bom at Ajaccio in the 

^island of Corsica, on the fifteenth day of August, 1769. 

He was the son of Charles Buonaparte, an stdvocate 

in the royal court of assize^ and of Letitia Bamolini, 
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2 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

las wife, a Corsican lady of great beauty, and of a 
good family, descended from that of Colalto at Naples. 
He had four brothers, bom of the same parents; 
Joseph (elder than himself), Lucira, Louis, and Jerome; 
and three sisters, Eliza, Caroline, and Paiidine. In 
the register of his marriage with Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, which took place the 9th of March 1796, the 5th 
of February 1768 is given as the date of his birth, 
and his name is signed Napoleone Buonapartk 
He was baptised the 21st of July 1771* 

The ancestors of Buonaparte on the father's side 
came onginaHy from San Miniato in Tuacany : some 
of the family held the soirereign power at Treviso. 
In the middle ages they figured as senators in the 
republics oi Florence Bologna, Saizana, or as prelates 
of the church of Biome. 'l^ey w^i^e alli^ 
Me^id, tibe prsini, and Lomemhi^families. "I'^hile 
some oT them were engaged in conducting the public 
a&ip of their native <S, oth^ deyoted thei^Ires 
to literary pursuits at the period of the revival of 
leaminTlnVy. GruseppTBnoo^arte published 
one of the earliest regular comedies of that age (1568), 
entitled " The Widow,'* copes o£ which are still extant 
in the libraries of Italy, and in the Royal Library at 
Paris ; where is also preserved " The History of the 
Sacking of Rome by the Imperialists under the Con- 
stable de Bourbon in 1527/' of which Jacopo Buona- 
parte is the author. He was a contemporary and an 
eye-witness, and his narrative i& much esteemed, f 
When Buonaparte marched upon Home, literary men, 
who are ingenious in finding out trifling coincidences, 
remarked, that since the time of Charlemagne this 

* It bas been pretended that the date of BnonalMirte's birth was 
put forward above a year, in order to make it appear that he was 
bom a French subject, Corsica not having been ceded to France tiU 
June, 1768; but the birth of his brother Joseph in January, 1768^ 
makes his birth in Februaiy of that year impossible ; and the date of 
August, 1 769, is given in the list of pupik at the sdiDol of Brienne, 
at a time wh^i there oould be no sufficient motive for fiUsif)fing it. 

+ This piece has also been attributed to Guicciardini, and is in- 
scrted by him in his History of Italy. 






FBOM HIS BIRTH TO THE BISGE OF TOULON. S 

capital had been twice threatened by great foreign 
armies, at the head of one of which was the Constable 
de Bourbon, and at the head of the other, a remote 
descendant of the family of his historian. The manu^ 
script of this work was first printed at Cologne, in 
1756 ; and the volume contains an elaborate genealogy 
of the &mily of Buonaparte, which is traced very 6ur 
back. An uncle of the author, one Nicolo Buonaparte, 
is mentioned in it as a very distinguished scholar, and 
•as having founded the class of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Pisa. When the French army entered 
Bologna in 1796, the Senate had their '' Qolden Book'' 
presented to the Oeneral-in-Chief, by Cotmts Mares^ 
calchi and Caprara, in which the names of several of 
his ancestors were inscribed amongst those of the 
senators who had done honour to the state. 

In the fifteenth century a younger branch of the 
Buonaparte family, that had been driven firom Florence 
by intestine troubles, settled first at Sarzana, and then 
in Corsica. It has also been stated by an author of 
some repute (Zopf, in his "Summary of Universal 
History' ) that a scion of the Commena femiily, who 
had claims on the throne of Constantinople, retired 
into Corsica in 1462, bearing the name of Calomeros, 
which, having the same meaning, was probably Italian- 
ised into Buonaparte. This, however, is but a con* 
jecture, though it would be curious to discover that 
Napoleon had eastern blood in his veins. At the time 
of nis first campaign in Italy, there was no one left of 
the Italian branches of his &mily, but the Abb^ 
Gregorio Buonaparte, cajLonof^SnMiju^ He was 
a^^^lHmanof^eaitji^i^lth and respe<Sa^ty. Napo- 
Igon^injiis "way to Leghorn sCppel at ^SnlGniAto, 
and )Eas enfertaineJ witETiis whofc'St§ffja$3fi^ lioijise 
(^^ j35^^n.^"TSer suppeFihe conxergadoi^iOTied 

eTS^IyonaCapuchin fri?£aPBfiJl9i^®r^JSfiSii5^ 
. s^'mem^S^^^Tne^'fa^ who hadHbeen J^SSed a 

^ ^^^^Jbefoire ; and the Abbot eamesfly solicited tEe 
inlerSt oFtEe^General-in-chief to procure his canonisi^ 
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4 UFE OF NAPOLEON. 

him. ThiB proposal, which occasioned a good deal of 
laughing ana merriment among the olBScers, was several 
times made to Napoleon by Pope Pius VII. after the 
Concordat. The next day, in return for his hospitality 
and the interest he took in the family, Buonaparte 
sent the good old man a Cross of the order of St. 
Stephen, which he recollected he had at his disposal. 
The name of Buonaparte was spelt indiscrinii- 
nately with the u, or without it, by the diflferent 
branches of the family : sometimes it has happened, 
that of two brothers, one has spelt it one way 
and the other the other. The omission of the letter 
was common in very early times. In the church of 
St. Francis, belonging to the Minor Friars in the 
town of Miniato, on the right of the principal altar 
is a tomb with the following inscription: — 

ClABISSIMO SUJS iETATIS ET PATRI-ffi VIBO 

JoANNi Jacobo Moccii de Bonaparte 
Qui obiit anno mccccxxxxi die xxv 
Septembbis Nicolaus db Bonapabte 
AposTOLibjs Cameb-e clebicus fecit 

GeNITOBI BENEMEBENTI £T postebis. 

The name was spelt Buonaparte during his first 
Italian campaigns, which is the reason why I have 
preferred it in writing this history. The Christian 
name of Napoleon has also been made a subject of 
dispute. It was frequent in the Orsini and Lomellini 
families, from whom it was taken by that of Buona- 
parte: it was always given to the second son. The 
correct way of writing it is Napoleone. Some pretend 
that it is derived from the Greek, and signifies Lion 
of the Desert; others that it is derived from the Latin. 
This name is not to be found in the Roman calendar. 
From researches made in the Martyrologies at Rome, 
at the period of the establishment of the Concordat, 
it appears that St. Napoleon was a Greek martyr. 
Clarke, afterwards Duke of Feltr^ (who was proud of 
his Irish extraction), when sent ambassador to Flo- 
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rence, busied himself with inquiries into Buonaparte's 
pedigree, to which the latter put a stop by saying, 
" I am the first of my family;'" and to the Emperor 
of Austria, who, at the time of his marriage with his 
If daughter, set the heralds at work to trace his genealogy 
to the old Italian nobility, he answered much in the 
same spirit, that '^he would rather be the son of a 
peasant than descended from any of the petty tyrants 
of Italy/' 

Napoleon's great-grandfather had three sons, Joseph, 
Napoleon, and Lucien. The first of these left only one 
son, whose name was Charles: the second left a daughter, 
named Elizabeth, who was married to the head of the 
Omano fanuly: the third was a priest, and died in 
1791, aged eighty years; he was archdeacon of the 
chapter of Ajaccio. Charles, who thus became the 
only representative of his family, was the father of 
Napoleon. He received his education at Rome and 
Pisa, at which latter place he took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Shortly after his return to his 
native country, he married. He was but twenty years 
of age at the breaking out of the war of 1768, be- 
tween France and Corsica: he was a staunch Mei^d 
to Paoli, and a zealous defender of the independence 
of his country. The town of Ajaccio havmg been 
occupied at the commencement of hostilities by 
French troops, he removed with his family to Corte 
\ in the centre of the island. His young and high- 
j spirited wife, then pregnant with Napoleon, followed 
I Paoli's head-quarters and the army of the Corsican 
k patriots, in the campaign of 1769, across the moim- 
f tains, and resided a long time on the summit of 
I Monte Rotondo, in the parish of NiolL But as the 
'' term of her pregnancy drew near a dose, she obtained 
. a safe-conduct from Marshal Devaux to return to her 
. house at Ajaccio. Napoleon was bom here on the 
day of the Feast of the Assumption. His mother had 
gone to church, but finding herself taken ill, had 
hastened back to her room, which she reached just 
in time, and where the new-born infant came sprawl- 
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ii^ into the world on an old carpet with huge tawdiy 
flgtire& It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
harassed life and high-wrought feelings of the mother, 
previously to his birth, might have had an influence 
on the temper and future fortunes of the son. 

His father, after the unfortunate termination of the 
contest in which they had been engaged, accompanied 
Paoli ^ far as Porto Yecchio, and wished to have 
embarked with him: but the entreaties of his friends 
and his fondness for his wife and children prevented 
him. The French government established Provincial 
States in Corsica^ and continued the magistracy of 
the twelve nobles^ who, like the Buigundian deputies, 
governed the country. Charles Buonaparte, who was 

Spular in the island, formed part of this magistracy, 
e was attached as assessor to the tribunal of Ajaodo : 
which situation gave him great influence with the 
supreme council of the country. In 1779 the states 
appointed him deputy for the nobles to Paris ; the 
clergy chose the bishop of Nebbio, and the third 
estate a Casabianca. The elder Buonaparte took 
with him on this occasion his two sons, Joseph and 
Napoleon, the one aged eleven years, the other ten: 
he placed the former in a boarding-school at Autun ; 
and the latter, through the intei^ of M. Marboeuf, 

gvemor of the island, entered the military school of 
ienne. 

Little is known of Buonaparte^s early years, except 
what he himself relatea He says that he was nothing 
more than sj£k obstinate^a^d inqmsitiye phild : — " In my 
infemcyl was extremely head-strong; nothing overawed 
me, nothing disconcerted m& I was quarrelsome, 
mischievous; I was afraid of nobody; I beat one, I 
scratched another; I made myself fi^rmidable to the 
whole &mily. My brother Joseph was the one with 
whom I was oftenest embroiled; he was beaten, 
bitten, abused; I went to complain before he had 
time to recover from his confusion. I had need to be 
on the alert; our mother would have repressed my 
warlike humour, she would not have put up with 
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FBOM HIS BntXH TO THE SIBOK OF TOULON. 7 

fmy ofrioes. Her tendeiD^SB was joined with 
/ seventy: she punished, rewarded all alike; the good, 
I tbe bad, Dothmg escaped her. My &Jh.er, a man of 
sense, but too fond of pleasure to pay much attention 
) to our infancy, sometimes attempted to excuse our 
iaults: ^Let them alcHie/ she replied, 4t is not 
your business, it is I who must look after them." She 
] did, indeed, watch over us with a solicitude unex- 
ampled. Every low sentiment, every ungenerooB 
affection was discarded, discouraged: she suffered 
nothing but what was grand and elevated to take , 
loot in our youthful und^standings. She abhorred/ 
falsehood, was {yx>vcJLed by disobedience: she passed 
over none of our &ults. I necoUect a mischance 
which b^iel me in this way, and the punishment whidi 
was inflicted on ma We had some fig-trees in a 
vineyard; we used to climb tiiem; we might meet 
with a fall, and accidents; she fcurbad us to go near 
them without her knowledge. This prohibition gave 
me a good deal of uneasiness; but it had been pro- 
nounced, and I attended to it One day, however, 
when I was idle, and at a loss for somethmg to do, I 
took it in my head to long for some of these figs. 
They were ripe; no one saw me, or could know any 
thing of the matt^: I made my escape, ran to the 
tree, and gathered the whole. My appetite being 
satisfied, I was prodding for the future by filling my 
pockets, when an unlucky vineyard-keeper came in 
Sight I was half dead with fear, and remained fixed 
on the branch of the tree, where he had surprised ma 
He wished to seize and conduct me before my 
mother. Despair rendered me eloquent: I repre* 
sented my distress, undertook to keep away from the 
figs in fiiture, was prodigal of assurance, and he 
seemed satisfied. I congratulated myself on having 
oome off so well, and fancied that the adventure 
would not transpire; but the traitor told alL The 
next day Signora Letitia wanted to go and gather 
some figs. I had not left any, there were none to be 
found: the keeper came, great reproaches followed^ 
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8 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

and an exposure; the culprit had to expiate his 
fault." 

When he was between five and six years old, he 
was placed in a school with some little girls, the 
mistress of which was an acquaintance of the family. 
He was handsome ; he was by himself ; they all made 
much of him ; but he always had his stockings down 
about his heels, and in walking out, he never let go 
the hand of a charming girl, who was the occasion of 
many quarrels. His rogues of companions, jealous of 
his Giacominetta, connected the two circumstances 
together, and put them into a song. He never ap- 
peaxed in the street but they foUowed him, repeating 
the rhymes, Napoleone di mezzct calzettafa Va/rriore 
& Oiaarnivnetta* He could not bear being made 
the sport of this crew. Sticks, stones, everything 
that came in his way, he seized on, and rushed 
furiously into the midst of the throng. Fortunately, 
some one always came by to put an end to the a£fair, 
and bring him safe out of it ; but numbers did not 
intimidate him, he never stopped to count his adver* 
saries. 

Napoleon always spoke in terms of admiration of 
the courage and strength of mind which his mother 
evinced at this period. " Losses, privations, fatimie," 
he said, "had no effect upon her: she endured all, 
braved all; she had the head of a man placed on the 
body of a woman. But it was very different with 
the archdeacon (his uncle); he regretted his goats, 
the Genoese — ^all, in short, that he no longer had. 
He was in other respects an excellent old man. 
Good, generous, intelligent; he at a later period 
became a father to us, and re-established the affairs 
of the family. Sound of mind, but bed-ridden, he 
suffered no abuse to escape him. He knew the value, 
the number of each herd of cattle ; made them kill 
one, sell or keep another; every shepherd had his 

* ** Napoleon, with his stockings half down, makes lore to Gia- 
cominetta." 
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FROM HIS BIRTH TO THE SIEGE OF TOULON. 9 

task, his instructions. The mills, the cellar, the vine- 
yards, were subjected to the same superintendence. 
Order, plenty, reigned everywhere; our situation had 
never been more prosperous. The good man was 
rich, but did not like to part with his money. He 
strove hard to persuade us that he had saved nothing. 
If I asked him for money: * You know well," he said, 
* that I have it not; your father's extravagance has 
left me nothing.' At the same time he would authorize 
me to sell a head of cattle, a cask of wine ; it was 
all a pretence. We had discovered a bag of money, 
and, piqued at hearing him preaching up poverty 
with pieces of gold in his pockets, we resolved to play 
him a trick Pauline was quite young ; we gave her 
her lesson: she drew but the bag; the doubloons 
rolled out and covered the floor. We burst into 
fits of laughter ; the good old man was choked with 
rage and confusion. Mamma came in, scolded, picked 
up the pieces of gold, and the archdeacon fell to 
protesting that the money was not his. We knew 
what course to follow in this respect, and took care 
not to contradict him. He was taken ill some time 
after, and was soon reduced to the last extremity. 
During the delirium with which he was seized in his 
last moments, he was constantly calling Napoleon to 
come to his aid with *his great sword.' We were 
standing round his bed-side. We lamented the loss 
we were about to sustain, when Fesch was seized with 
a sudden zeal, and wanted to plague him with the 
customary homilies. The dying man interrupted 
him ; Fesch paid no attention to this, and the old 
priest grew impatient *Nay, give over,' he cried 
out; 'I have but a few moments to h've, and I wish 
/ to devote them to my family.' He then made us 
I draw near, and gave us his blessing and advice. 
I * 'Tis needless,' said he, 'to think about Napoleon's 
i fortune: he will make it for himself Joseph, you 
are the eldest of the family, but Napoleon is the 
head of it Take care to remember what I say to 
■ you.' He then expired amidst the sobs and tears 
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10 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

which this melancholy sight drew from us. Left 
without a guide, without support, my mother was 
obliged to ^e the direction of ai^urs upon hersel£ 
But the task was not above her strength : she 
managed everything, provided for everything, with a 
prudence and sagacity which could neitiier have been 
expected from her sex nor from her age. Ah I what 
a woman 1 — ^where look for her equal ?" 

" I came into the world,'^ says Napoleon, addressing 
himself to his fellow-coimtryman Aiitommarchi, '^ in 
the arms of old Mammuccia Caterina. She wa^ 
obstinate, captious, continually at war with all around 
her. She was perpetually quarrelling with my grand- 
mother, of whom she was notwithstanding very fond, 
and who had the same regard for her. They disputed 
i^out cea^-they S endleas wrangli, Shich 
afforded us great amusement* You grow serious, 
Doctor ; the portrait hurts you ; never mind : if your 
countrywoman was quarrelsome, she was kind, affec- 
tionate ; she walked out with us, took care of us, 
made us laugh ; she showed an anxiety for us, the re- 
collection of which is not yet efl^tced. I still remember 
the t^ars she shed when I quitted Corsica-f T^t i& 



* Wben lie landed at Ajaocio, on his return from ^igypt, he sought 
out his old nurse, with whom he stopped and conyersed for some 
time. Afberwards, on being made oonsul, he settled on her a pension 
of fifty Napoleons a year. This good woman, having heard of the 
honours to which her former nursling was raised, codLd not be easy 
without being herself an eye-witness of them. Though much ad- 
vanced in years, she actually undertook a journey to Paris for this 
purpose; and, landing at Marseilles, after having remained there two 
days to rest, proceeded forwards. This visdt was the occasion of her 
pension being doubled. — O'Meara. 

f A foster-brother af Buonaparte's, of the name of Ignatio Lorri^ 
entered the EngUsh service, and became master of an Ehiglish store- 
ship. He landed at some sea-port in France, went in disguise to the 
Frendi consul, and said who he was. The consul took him for an 
impostor, wrote a long history to Paris about a man who had pre- 
sented hunself as foster-brother to the Emperor, and was much sur- 
prised when the latter admitted it to be perfectly true. It is sin- 
gular that, during the height of his power, this man never asked any 
nbvour of him, though in their childhood they had been constantly 
togethert and though he knew that, since the elevation of her foster- 
son, his mother had been loaded with &voure and money. 
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now forty years ago. You were not then bom: I 
was young, and did not see the glory that awaited 
me, still less that we shonld find ourselves h^:e 
together;* l^t destiny ig... un^faajageaJbla; one must 
obey one's star^_ jSme __wa5 . ^±0. rm^ t]irmigl > the 
extremes of lifej and I set out to fulfil the task 
Jb^^D^d me. My fsither repaired to YersailleSy 
whither he had been deputed by the Corsican Twblesae. 
I aoeompanied him ; we passed through Tuscany — ^I 
saw Florence and the Grand Duke. We at length 
reached Paris — ^we had been recommended to the 
Queen. My feiher was well received — £^d. I 
entered the school at Brienne ; I was delighted. My 
head began to ferment ; I wanted to learn, to know, 
to distinguish myself — I devoured the books that 
came in my way. Presently, there was no talk in the 
school except about ma I was admired by some, 
envied by others ; I felt conscious of my strength, 
and enjoyed my superiority. Not that there were 
even then wanting some charitably disposed persons 
who sought -to trouble my satisfaction. I had on my 
arrival been shown into a hail, where there was a 
portrait of the Duke de Choiseul. The «ght of this 
odious chajracter, who had sold my coimtry, extorted 
fnmL me an expression of Httemess: it was a blas- 
phemy, a crime which ought to obUterate all my 
/ /other deserts. I let malevolence take its course, and 
^ ' only applied more closely than ever to study. I per- 
ceived by this what human nature was, and made up 
my mind on the sulgect.'^ — ^Tbe ill-usage we receive 
&om mankind we are tempted to retort upon them ; 
and the ball is thus kept up with great i^irit firom 
one generation to another. Nothing sets in a clearer 
point of view the importance of education and early 
example. 

At the school of Brieime it has been said that his 
poverty exposed bi"^ to mortifications, to which he 
was fbix)ed to submit in silence, but with inward 

* At St. Helena. 
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indignation, in the midst of boys more favoured by 
fortune than himself Reports were also spread in- 
jurious to the character of his mother and the pro- 
fession of his father, which, on more than one occa- 
sion, drove him beyond the bounds of patience and 
discretion. He was alternately accused of being the 
son of a Corsican attorney, and next of Monsieur 
Marboeuf, the French governor sent over to <3or8ica, 
though the latter only arrived in the island in June, 
1769, two months before the birth of Napoleon, 
\ Perhaps to the slights and repulses he met with at 
j this period, on account of his inferiority of birth or 
i fortune, we may trace his firm ness as to one gyea t 
principle oF^tEe "Revolution-Equality o^ pretension, 
an^lrig- adheienub U) what'll e^coiisiaered i^^ 
J maxim of his reign — " the career left open to talents." 
The impressions we receive from personal suffering or 
experience last longer and strike deeper than mere 
5 theories. The spirit which Napoleon had shown in 
i vindication of the honour of his parents, procured him 
' many friends in the school One day, soon after his 
arrival, one of the teachers, not attending to the cha- 
racter of the child, had condemned him to wear a 
coarse woollen dress, and to dine on his knees at the 
door of the refectory. It was a kind of dishonour. 
Buonaparte felt it so. The moment of its execution 
brought on a sudden vomiting and a violent fit of 
hysterics. The superior, who was passing by chance, 
snatched him from the intended punishment, blaming 
the teacher for his want of discernment ; and Father 
Patrau, the mathematical professor, ran up, complain- 
ing bitterly that, without any consideration, they 
should thus degrade his first mathematician. At the 
time of entering the school, his strongest feeling was 
grief for the subjugation of the independence of his 
country; and this kept him in a great measure 
estranged from his school-fellows. Almost the only 
one with whom he was on terms of intimacy, was 
Fauvelet, brother to De Boinrienne, who was after- 
wards his private secretary during the Consulate. 
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This shy and reserved humour did not abate as he 
I advanced to maturity, and involved him in many 
j quarrels, of which, though he often came off with the 
worst, he never made any complaint; nor could he be 
prevailed upon, when appointed in his turn to super- 
mtend the conduct of the other boys, to inform against 
Jkh^s^ who had misbehaved. He seldom joined in 
, tlleir sports or exercises; but, during the hours of 
^/regjeation, shut himself up with a volume of Plutarch, 
turned over the different works on history in the 
brary. The want of proper exercise, together with 
the not giving way to tide gaiety and flow of animal 
spirits natural at his time of life, probably stunted his 
growth. His body was not proportioned to his re* 
markably fine manly head, cast in the mould of the 
antique. The games in which he indulged at this 
early period, it was remarked, were images of war: 
he saw himself surrounded with camps, fortifications, 
armies, and already played the conqueror and hero in 
little. In the winter of 1783 the pupils at Brienne 
had constructed a regular fort with the snow. Buona- 
parte took a great share in this important concern : 
the fort was alternately attacked, taken, retaken; 
and he showed, both in the attack and defence equal 
courage, hardUiood, and address. In like manner, 
afterwards, at the school at Paris, when he could 
snatch a moment's leisure, he was seen leaning on the 
parapet of fort Thimbrun, which had been constructed 
for the benefit of the scholars, and with a Vauban, a 
Cohom, or a Folard in his hand, tracing plans for the 
assault or defence of this little fortress. 

Stubborn and imtractable with his equals, he was 
docile to his sup;eriors, and never rebeUed against 
established authority. A love of order, a sense of the 
value of power, whether in himself or others, seems 
^/to have been always a first principle }p. his mind 
Diligent, studious, regular, and grave, he became a 
favourite with the teachers. Pichegru, who had been 
brought up in the school on charity, by an old aunt 
belonging to it, and had been originally intended for 
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the diurch, was his private tutor and mstractor in the 
four rules of arithanetia* His chief studies were 
history and mathematics: the one taught him a 
knowledge of mankind, as the other put instruments 
into his hands for mastering them^f Seeking neither 
for relaxation nor amusement, he applied himself 
dosely to those severer branches of study which rested 
on positive pounds and led to practical results 
literature and the fine arts had httle attraction for 
his sterner genius; and though at a later period he 
paid greata: attention to them, and took pleasure in 
the conversation of men distinguished by works of 
&ac7 and taste, yet it is to be doubted whether this 
was not from policy or curiosity rather than from in* 
dination.^ After he grew up, and at the time of his 
first adiievements in Italy, Ossian is known to have 
been a favourite with .him, which is easily accounted 
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* Wlien Pick^nt joined the royaHrt party, he was ashed whether 
it were posaible to gain over the general-in-dbief of the army of Italj. 
" To attempt that would only be wasting time," said he ; " from my 
knowledge of him, when a bc^, I am Bare he must be a most inflexibfe 
eharaeter: he has tskkoi his resolntiimS; and he will not change 
them." 

•f- VHiile yet a cadet, he went on one occasion to witness the 
ascent of a baHoon in the Champ de Mars. Impelled by an eager 
curiosity, he made his way through the crowd, and unpereeired 
entered the inner fence which ecmtained the apparatus for inflating 
the silken globe. It was then very nearly filled, and restrained from 
its aerial ffight by the last cord only, when Napoleon reqaested the 
aeroziant to pemui him to moant the car in compai^ with him. 
This, however, was refused, frt>m an iq^^prehension'that the feeiii^ 
of the boy might embarrass the experiments ; on which Buonaparte 
is stated to have exclaimed, ** I am young, it is true, but fear neither 
the powers of earth nor a{ air f' stemfy adding, "will you leiine 
ascend ?** The erratic philosc^her sharply r^l^d, '' No, sir, I will 
not ; I beg that you will retire." The Httle cadet, enraged at the 
refusal, instantly drew a small sabre, which he wore with his uniform, 
cut the baUoon in several places, and destroyed the curieos apparstm 
which the aeronaut had constructed with infinite labour and inge- 
nuity for his experiment. Such was the last notable ad of the boy- 
hooQ of Boonaparte; it would seem as if on the verge of manhood, he 
had m this one adventure prefigured the whole of that extraor«Eiiary 
career which he afterwards ran : as the doiids aspiring, as the air 
trackless, its only object to ascend ; its <xily rudder the whirlwind : 
a vapour its impulse ; downfiiQ its destiny. — O^Meara, 

Z He was exoeedingFy ftnd of eonveming on physical and meta- 
physical subjects. He was of opinion that there was a link between 
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for firom its nndefined ima^ of grandeur, Ae blaze 
of war aad thirst of undying glory that are spread 
over it I In the campaign of 1814! the victory was 
bloodily contested between him and Blucher at the 
Chateau de Jirienne^ foot to foot^ and chamber by 
chamber, on the very spot where he was brought up, 
which must have been a mor%mg reflection to him. 
On returning to the place after so many years, he 
h«i an interview with an old womanin the neighbour- 
hood, who had formerly sold him milk and fhut^ and 
who had a difficulty in rec(^nising her youthful ac« 
quaintance in the person of iJ^e veteran soldier. " Bid 
die remember a boy of the name of Buonaparte ¥ 
" Yes,'* "Did he always pay her for what he had of 
her?'' "She believed so; perhaps a few sousjxdghi 
be lefL'^ Napoleon presented her with a purse of 
gold in diachaige of apj old standing debt between 
them. Madame de Bnenne used to invite several of 
the sdhool-boys, and among others Napoleon, to visit 
her at the Chateau. It is to her that he is supposed 
to have returned the characteristic answer, addressed 
to some lady of quality who was complaining of ihe 
burning of the Palatinate by the great Turenne; 
" And why not, madam, if it was necessary to his 
designs?'* This lady afterwards had a house at Aut^uil, 
near Paris, where Buonaparte, while Emperor, made 
a point of vi^ting her with the most marked attention 
and respect 



animals and the Deity^ and that man is merely a more perfect animal 
than the rest. 

" A. horse has memory, kno^ledg^ and lo^e. He knows his mas- 
ter from the servants, though the latter are more constantly with 
him. I had a horse myself who knew me firom any other person, 
and manifested by capering and prondly marcfciDg with his head 
erect when I was on hk heuA, his knowledge that he boe a perma 
superior to the others by wboim he was surrounded. Neither would 
he allow any other person to mount him, except one groom, who 
eonstantly took care of him, and when ridden by him, his moticms 
were fiur different, and soch as seemed to sa^ that be was oooBcious 
he bore an inferior. When I lost my way, I was accustomed to 
throw the reins on his neck, and he always discovered it in places 
where I, with all raj observation^ and boasted sapenar knowie^e, 
could not." — QMeara, 
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Napoleon remained upwards of five years at Brienne, 
from March, 1779, till the latter end of 1784 In 

\ 1783 Field-Marshal the Chevalier Keralio, inspector 
/ of the twelve military schools, selected him to pass the 
. year following to the military school at Paris, to which 
' three of the best scholars were armually sent from 
• each of the twelve provincial schools of France. It is 
curious as well as satisfactory to know the opinion at 
this time entertained of him by those who were the 
best qualified to judge. The manuscript collection 
which belonged to Marshal Segur, then minister at 
war, contains the following remarks, under the article 
headed School of Brienne : " StcUe of the kmg'a 
scholars eligible from their age to enter into the ser- 
vice or to pass to the school ok Paris; to wit, M, de 

j Buonaparte (Napoleon), bom the 15th of August^ 
1769, in height 4 feet, 10 vnches, 10 Ivnes (5 feet 6j- 
inches English;) has finished his fourth season; of 
a good constitution, health eoncdlent; charader 
mild, honest, cmd grateful; conduct exemplary; has 
always distinguished hvmsdf by his application to 
the TnathemcUics ; understands history a/nd geo- 
graphy tolerably well; is indifferently skilled in 
merely oma/mental studies, or in Latvn, in which 

/ he has only finished his fourth course; would make 
a/n excellent sailor; deserves to be passed on to the 
school at Paris" His old master L'EguUle, professor 
of history at Paris, boasted, that in a list of the diflferent 
scholars, he had predicted his pupil's subsequent 
career. In fact, to the name of Buonaparte the follow- 
^ ing note is added : " A Corsica/a by birth and charac- 
ter — he will do somethvag great, if d/rcumstances 
favour hi/m." Monge was his instructor in geometry, 
who also entertained a high opinion of him. M. Bauer, 

t^his German master, was the only one who saw nothing 
in him, and was surprised at being told he was under- 
going his examination for the artillery. Buonaparte 
was not quite a year at Paris, where his principal 
associates were Messrs. Lauriston and Dupont In 
the month of August, 1785, he was examined by the 
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celebrated mathematician La Place, and obtained the 
brevet of a second-lieutenant of artillery in the regiment 
of La Fere : he was then sixteen years of age. He 
received this appointment with transports of joy. The 
height of his ambition then bomided itself to wearing 
an epaulet with puffs on each shoulder : a colonel of 
artillery appeared to him the ne phis uUra of human 
grandeur ! Philippeaux, Pecaduc, and Degmasis, passed 
at the same examination with him: they all three 
emigrated at the commencement of the Revolution. 
The first defended St. Jean d'Acre in 1799, where he 
displayed much talent, and where he fell ; the second 
was a Breton, and attained the rank of major in the 
Austrian service ; the third, who returned to France 
during the Consulate, was appointed administrator of 
the crown-moveables, and chamberlain. It was in the 
beginning of this year Napoleon lost his father 
(February 24, 1785). 

The regiment of La Fere was stationed at Valence 
in Dauphiny, where Napoleon kept garrison for the 
first time. He was well received at the house of a 
Madame du Colombier, and conceived a tender attach- 
ment for her daughter, a girl of his own age ; but it 
came to nothing more than their walking out in a 
morning and eating cherries together.* The society 
he met with here, and the manners to which he be- 
came accustomed, he considered as having been of 
great service to him in afber-life. Some disturbances 

* It was the first love of both ; and it was that kind of love which 
might be expected to arise at their age and with their education. 
** We were the most innocent creatures imaginable/' the emperor 
used to say; "we contrived short interviews together. I well 
remember one which took place on a midsummer's morning, just as 
daylight began to dawn. It will scarcely be believed that all our 
happiness consisted in eating cherries together." 

In the year 1805, when about to be crowned King of Italy, on 

Cing through I^ons, he again saw Mademoiselle Colombier, who 
now changed her name to Madame de Bressieux; she gained 
access to him with some difficulty, surrounded as he was by the 
etiquette of royalty. Napoleon was happy at seeing her again ; but 
Jie found her much altercKl for the worse. He granted her husband 
what she solicited, and placed her in the situation of lady of honour 
to one of his sisters. — Las Coid, 

VOL. L C 
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haring broken out in the city of Jjyim, he was ordered 

tibidier with his battalion.* His regiment afterwards 

passed to Douay in Flanders^ and to Auxonne in Bur^ 

gundy. In 1791 Napoleon was made a captain in the 

lament of artillery of Grenoble^ th^i in gaxrison ai 

Valence, whither he returned The revolutioiDary 

ideas now began to prevail Tory g^ieratly. SeTeral 

of tiie officers emigrated Gouvion, Yanbois^ Galbo 

Dnfour, and Napoleon, were the four captains of the 

regiment who retained the confidence and good-will 

of tibe soldiers, and kept them within the bounds of 

discipline. The regiment of La Fere, in which Buona- 

A j««*e commenced lis iTBlitary caxeer, was afterwards 

^ /broken by him for scandalous behayiour to the in- 

' , habitants of Turin. He accordingly had them marched 

: to Paris, assembled them on the psurade, ordered their 

. colours to be taken from them^ and lodged in the 

\ church of the Invalids, covered with black. He dis- 

\ posed of the officers who had behaved less shamefully 

/ than the rest in other regiments. Some months after, 

he formed the regiment again under different officers ; 

and the colours were taken from the church with great 

pomp hy a number of colonels, eadb tearing off a piece, 

which they burnt, and then new ones were given in 

their stead. 

When at Lyon with his regiment in 1786, our 
young lieutenant of artillery gained a gold medal 
firom the college on the following theme : " What are 
^ sentiments Trwst proper to be cultivated, i/n order 
. to render men happy V When seated on the throne 
many years afk^rwards, he mentioned the circumstance 
to Talleyrand, who sent off a courier to Lyon to 

* Whilst here, he narrowly escaped being drowned in ihe Saone : 
the cramp seized him while swimming, vtA after repeated ineffectual 
struggles, he sank. He experienced at the moment all the sensa- 
tions of dying, and lost his recollection; but after he had suok, the 
current drifted him against a sandbank, on the edge of which it 
threw him, where he lay senseless for some time, and was restored to 
£fe by the aid of some of his companions, who discovered him there 
by accident. Previously to this they had given him up for lost, as 
they saw him sink, and the current of the river had carried him to a 
considerable distance. 
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procure the essay, which he easUy obtained from 
knowing the subject, and as the author's name was 
unknown. One day soon after, when they were alone 
together, Talleyrand took the manuscript out of his 
pocket, and thinking to please and pay his court to 
the Emperor, put it in his hands, and asked if he 
knew it? He immediately recognised the writing, 
and threw it into the fire, where it was consumed in 

■ spite of Talleyrand's eflforts to save it, who was greatly 
mortified, as he had not taken the preoaution of 
causing a copy to be made previously to showing it to 
the author.* Buonaparte, on the contrary, was much 
pleased, as the style of the work was highly romantic 
and extravagant, abounding in sentiments of liberty 
suggested by the wairmth of a fervid imagination, at 
a moment when youth and the rage of the times had 
inflamed his mind, but too exalted (according to his 
own account of the matter) ever to be put in practice. 
At the same period, or when he was about seventeen, 
he composed a short History of Corsica, whiph he 
submitted to the Abb^ Baynal, who praised and urged 
bini to publish it, saying that it would do him much 
credit, and render great service tp the cause thien in 
agitation. Buonaparte afterwards expressed his satis- 
i^iiou that he did not follow this advice, as the work V 
was written entirely in the spirit of the day, at a time S jl^;/" 
when the zeal for republicanism was at its .height,! Y 
and contained the strongest arguments in favour of it. 
It likewise contained many violent things on the 
subjugation of Corsica by France, a feeling of resent- 
ment against which had been early instilled into his 
mind, and no doubt added its gall to his love of liberty. 
This production was also afterwards lost. It appears 
that at this period, and long after, Buonaparte, was the 

i ardent defender of liberty in its most unfettered .forms. 

I He professed himself a republican during all the first 

f years of the Revolution; he witnessed with. eager 
enthusiasm the great national festivals celebrating the 

• A copy of the treatise, however, had been taken by his brother 
Itoiiis, and it has been since published by Geneval Oourgaud. 
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triumphs over the Coalition : he retained the same 
principles (to all outward appearance) in taking the 
command of the Army of Italy, and the same spirit 
shone with undiminished force and brilliancy through 
the proclamations that he issued during all his first 
campaigns. It would have been strange if, in the 
circumstances and at his then time of life, he had felt 
-^ otherwise ; but the feeling was merely common to him 
* with others, an impression from without, or the 
impulse of warm youthful blood, not a conviction pro- 
foJ^dly engraven V his understanding, or the r^ult 
of the powerful and characteristic bent of the genius 
of the man. 

In 1790 Buonaparte, who was then in garrison at 
Auxonne, agreed with M. Joly, a bookseller at D61e, 
to come over to see him, to treat for an impression 
of the History of Corsica. He, in fact, came and 
found Buonaparte at the Pavilion, lodging in a 
chamber with bare walls, the only furniture in which 
was an indifferent bed without curtains, two chairs, 
and a table standing in the recess of a window, 
covered with books and papers: his brother (Louis) 
slept on a coarse mattress in an adjoining room. 
They agreed about the expence of the impression ; 
but Buonaparte was expecting every moment an 
order to leave Auxonne, and nothing was finally 
settled. The order arrived a few days after, and the 
work was never printed. It is odd enough that the 
clerical ornaments of the chaplain, whose office had 
been just suppressed, were left in his charge. He 
showed these to M. Joly, and spoke of the qeremonies 
of religion with respect "If you have not heard 
\^ mass,'' said he, " I can repeat it to you." This 
M M. Joly had just before printed his Letter to Matteo 
' BuMafocOy deputy from Corsica to the National 
Assembly, who had highly displeased Buonaparte and 
^ the Corsican patriots, by his want of civism. The 
f author had revised the proofs with his own hand, for 
which purpose he used to go over on foot to Ddle, 
setting out from Auxonne at four in the morning: 
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after looking over the proofe, he partook of an ex- 
tremely frugal breakfast with his bookseller, and im* 
mediately prepared to return to his garrison, where 
he arrived before noon, having walked above twenty 
miles in the course of the morning. This little 
pamphlet is written with great point and spirit, in a 
strain of bitter irony and unsparing invective. It 
{ concludes with an apostrophe to Lameth, Robes- 
I pierre, Petion, Volney, Mirabeau, Bamave, Bailly, La 
( Fayette, whom the writer places in the same rank of 
i patriots (and there was no reason at this time why 
« he should not, since they all made the same pro- 
; fessions,) and considers M. Buttafoco as unworthy to 
.• sit in the same assembly with them. During some 
I part of the time Buonaparte was quartered here, he 
i lodged at the house of a barber, to whose wife he did 
\ not pay the customary degree of attention. When 
{ he passed through Auxonne on his way to Marengo, 
I he called at the shop-door to ask if she recollected 
: such a person. " Yes,'' was the answer, " and a very 
■ disagreeable inmate he was: he was always either 
, shut up in his room, or if he passed through the shop 
• to walk out, he never stopped to speak to any one." 
1 " Ah \" he said, " if I had employed my time then as 
you would have wished me, I should not now be going 
to fight a great battle.'^ On his return he stopped 
again, calling out, " Novs revoila !" in bad French, 
and with great good-humour, as if to efface all 
former impressions; and the ungallant lieutenant 
was forgotten in the victorious general* 

\ * When he was forming the Code Napoleon, he astonished the 

'■\ council of state by the readiness with which he illustrated any point 

' in discussion by quoting whole passages, extempore, from the Roman 

civil law, a subject which might seem to be entirely foreign to him, 

' as his whole life had been passed in the '* tented field." On being 

. asked by Treilhard how he had acquired so. familiar a knowledge of 

law affitirs, he repUed, " When I was merely a lieutenant, I was put 

under arrest, unjustly it is true; but that is nothing to the point. 

The little room which was assigned for my prison, contained no for- 

mture but an old chair, an old bed, and an old cupboard ; in the 

cupboard was a ponderous folio volume, older, and more worm-eaten 

than all the rest; it proved to be the Digest. As I had no pap^,y 
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The Revolution had commenced in 1789, while he 
was with his regiment at Auxonne, and he has left a 
lively picture of his feelings and of the state of parties 
at this period, in an account of an excursion which he 
made in the neighbouring country. He went to sup 
at Nuits with an old acquaintance, Gassendi, then a 
captain in the same regiment, and lately married to 
the daughter of the physician of the place. The 
young traveller soon perceived a difference of political 
opinion between the father and the son-in-law. 
Gassendi, who bore the king's commission, was an 
aristocrat, as became him, and the physician a warm 
patriot. The latter found a powerfi^ auxiliary in the 
new guest^ and was so delighted, that he was up the 
next morning by break of day, to pay him a visit of 
acknowledgment and sympathy. The appearance of 
a young artillery officer, of a sound logic and a voluble 
tongue, was an important reinforcement for the place. 
It was easy for our traveller to see that he created a 
sensation. It was on a Sunday: the townspeople 
pulled off their hats to him from the end of the street. 
This triumph, notwithstanding, was not without its 
alloy. He was invited to sup at the house of a 
Madame Marey, which was the resort of the aris*- 
tocxacy of the district, though the mistress was only 
the wtfe of a wine-merchant, but she possessed a large 
fortime and elegant manners. She was the duchess 
j of the quarter, and here were to be found all the 
\ gentry of the neighbourhood. The young officer had 
got into a hornet's nest. He was obliged to break a 
great number of lances. The odds were against him. 
In the thickest of the battle the mayor was acn- 
nounced. "I thought,*' says Napoleon, "it was a 
succour which Heaven had sent me in a moment of 
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penSy inkj or p€ncilfl> you may eamly imagine that this book wae & 
Taluable prize to me. It was so Yoluminoiis, and the leaves were so 
coYered with marginal notes in manuscript^ that had I been confined 
a hundred years, I could never have been idle. I was only ten dayv 
lydeprived of my liberty; but, on reeoverin^ itj I was saturated with 
] Justinian, and the decisions of the Roman legislators. Thus I picked 
up my knowledge of civil law." — O^ifeoro. 
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extremity; but he proved the worst of alL I see him 
still, this inauspicious personage, dressed out in. 
his fine Sundays clothes, ad^l proud of his ikh/ 
crimson coat: he was a very wreteL Luckily the/ 
generosity of the miskess of the house, perhaps al 
secret similarity of opini<m, saved me. She tumed\ 
aside with great presence of mind the blows that 
were intended to annihilate me, and was the welcome I 
shield behind which I escaped unhurt. I have always 
letamed a grateful sense of the service she was of to ( 
me in this kind of fool>hardy enterprise. The same 
diversity of opinions at that time 'was to be found all 
ever France. In the drawing-rooms, in the streets,! 
on the hi^-ways, at the inns, people's minds were^ 
ready to kindle into a flame, and nothing was morel 
easy than to decdve one's-^elf as to the strengUi ol 
parties and of opinion, according to the ^tuation in 
which one was placed. Thus, for instance, a patriot 
was very liaUe to be discouraged, if he appeared in 
the drawing-rooms or in a group of officers, so greatly 
was he in the minority; but no sooner did he get into 
the street, or among the soldiers, than he felt himsdf 
to be in the midst of the entire nation. The s&aiir 
ments of th« time were not, however, slow in g«nii« 
ground, even among the superior officers, especially 
after the £Mnous oath Totkenatifon, the law, amd l&e 
kmg. Till then, if I had received the order to point 
my guns against the people, I have little doubt that 
imbit, prejudice, education, the name of the kii^ 
would have led me to obey: but the civic oath once 
taken, it was bH over; I should no longer have 
{acknowledged any authority but that of the nati<»i. 
My natural inclinations were then reconciled with my 
duty, and fell in wonderfully with all the metaphysics 
of the Assembly.* Still it must be confessed, die 
officers on the patriotic side amounted only to a small 
number, yet with the aid of the soldiers they managed 

* The following expression lias been attributed to Buonaparte : 
" Had I been a general officer, I might have adberad to the cotirt 
piHty; a sub-lieuteBaat, I sidod with tbe HevolutioB*^ 
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the regiment and gave the law. Those who were of 
the opposite party were often obliged to come to us 
for assistance in moments of exigency. I remember 
having snatched from the fury of the mob one of our 
own mess, whose crime had been that of singing from 
the window of our dining-room the well-known song, 
*0 Richwrd! mon roi!' I little thought then 
that one day the air would be proscribed on my 
account^' 

There is a letter of Buonaparte's, dated June, 1789,* 
addressed to Paoli (then in England) on the subject 
of his " History of Corsica,"' in which he broods over 
the wrongs and oppressions of his country, and seems 
to found the only hope of relief on the liberal turn 
which things were then taking. Not long after, 
Mirabeau proposed the recall of the exiled patriots, 
and spoke of this measure as the least atonement he 
could make for the share he had formerly had in 
the unjust and forcible annexation of that island to 
France. Paoli had resided for the last twenty years 
in England, where we find him described in Boswell's 
" life of Johnson'' as Tning liTi g in the literary society 
of the day, but on hearing of this decree he imme- 
diately quitted London for Paris, was presented to the 
Constituent Assembly by La Fayette, and was re- 
ceievd in the French capital widi all the honours 
which the love of liberty could pay to one of its 
most devoted and heroic defenders. On his return to 
Corsica, in 1790, he was everywhere hailed with 
shouts of enthusiasm, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general in the French service, and commandant of 
the twenty-third military division. In 1792 Napoleon 
obtained leave of absence from his regiment,7 and 
passed six months in Corsica. He took the earliest 
opportunity of seeking out Paoli, who received him 
in a very friendly manner, and did all in his power 
to detain him and keep him at a distance from the 
disturbances with which France was then threatened. 

* See post, p. 55. 

f He hsud, been raised to the rank of captain on 6th February, 1791. 
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Meanwhile, his young friend was appointed to the 
temporaiy command of a battalion of National Guards, 
levied in Corsica to maintain the public tranquillity. 
The island was at this time torn in pieces by the two 
contending factions, who favoured or were hostile to 
the union of Corsica with France. Ajaccio, the birth- 
place of Napoleon, was the head-quarters of the oppo- 
sition party : and such was the ferment, that he was 
obU^ea, at the head of his troop, to employ force 
against the national guard of the town. The tumult, 
which he succeeded in quieting, took place the day 
after Good Friday in this year. Peialdi, one of the 
chiefs of the malcontents, and an old enemy of his 
family (which is provocation enough in a country 
where hatred is hereditary), accused him to the govern- 
ment of having caused the disturbance which he had 
been the means of suppressing. He was under the 
necessity of ^oing to Paris, in order to acquit himself 
of this injurious imputation. He was there on the 
20th of June and on the 10th of August, 1792, and 
was an eye-witness of the events of both these days. 

In Las Cases's accoimt (which is not free from mis- 
takes) he is made to apply the epithet " hideous" to r 
the latter epoch, and to speak of a " hideous group of / 
men, that he met carrying a head upon a pike/' in a ( 
tone which is neither consonant with his feelings at 
the time, nor with a sober estimate of the circum- 
stances on reflection. Be it so, that this group of 
men were hideous; they did not proceed out of the 
Revolution, but out of the ancient monarchy : their 
squalidness and frantic gestures were the coimterpart 
of the finery and haughty airs of the old court. The 
state of degradation of the French populace at the 
*time of the Bevolution was not an argument against 
it, but the strongest argument for it They wished to 
better their condition, to get rid of some part of their 
" hideousness"' (moral and physical) — so much light, 
at least, had broken in upon them — and because this 
was denied them, they naturally flew out into rage / 
and madness. Whose was the fault ? If a regiment / 
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of Boldiers in smart unifonns had been ordered by a 
martinet officer in cold blood, and without any distor- 
tion of features^ to fire upon this group of wretched 
feoiatics, there would have been nothing '^ hideoua " 
in it — BO much do we judge by rule and appearances, 
and so little by reason ! Did these men parade the 
streets with this tragic apparatus for nothing ? Did 
they challenge impunity for nothing ? Was the voice 
of justice and humanity stifled ? No 1 It had now 
for the first time called so loud, that it had reached 
the lowest depths of misery, ignorance, and depravity, 
and dragged firom their dens and lurking places men 
whose aspect almost scared the £a.ce of day, and who 
having been regarded as wild beasts, did not all at 
once belie their character. Ecquid aenfditis m quanta 
contemptu vivaHa i Lucis vdbia hujua partem^ «i 
Uceat, addmant Quod spiratisy quod vocem mittUie^ 
quod foTTrwbs hominura habetis i/ndigncmtur ! Is it 
wonderful that in throwing off this ignominy, and in 
trying to recover this form, they were guilty of some 
extravagances and convulsive movements ? This gen- 
teel horror, as well as callous indifference, is exceed- 
ingly misplaced, and is the source of almost all the 
mischief The mind is di^usted with an object, con- 
ceives a hatred and prejudice against it, and, proceeds 
to act upon this feeling without waiting to consider 
whether its anger ought not to be rather directed 
against the qrstem that produced it, and which is not 
entitled to the smallest partiality or favour in such an 
examination. There is a kind of toilette or drawing- 
room politics, which reduces the whole principle of 
civil government to a question of personal appearance 
and outward accomplishments. The partisans of 
this school (and it is a pretty large one, consisting* 
of all the vain, the superficial, and the selfish) tell you 
plainly that "they hate the smell of the people, the 
sight of ^ the people, the touch of the people, their 
language, their occupations, their manners " — as if this 
/Was a matter of private taste and fancy, iaiid that be- 
'^ cause the higher classes are better off than they, this 
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alone gave them a right to treat the others as they 
/ pleased, and make them ten times more wretched than 
1 they are. It is true, the people are coarsely dressed — ^is 
\ that a reason they should be stripped naked ? They 
/ are ill-fed — ^is that a reason they should be starved ? 
\ Their language is rude — ^is that a reason they should 
/ not utter their complaints? They seek to redress their 
I wrongs byrash and violent means — ^is that a reason they 
j should submit to everlasting oppression? This is the 
I language of spleen and passion, which only seek for an 
^ object to vent themselves upon, at whatever price; not 
of truth or reason, which aim at the public good. 
At this rate, the worse the government, the more 
sacred and inviolable it ought to be; for it has 
only to render the people brutish, degraded, and- 
disgusting, in order to bereave them of every chance 
of deliverance, and of the common claims of humanity 
and compassion. The cowardice and foppery of man- 
kind make them ashamed to take part with the people, 
lest they should be thought to belong to them ; and 
they would sooner be seen in the ranks of their 
oppressors, who have so many more stdvantages— ^ 
fashion, wealth, power, and whatever flatters imagina- 
tion and prejudice, on their side. But " the whole 
need not a physician ;" it is the wants, the ignorance, 
and corruption of the lower classes that demonstrate 
the abuses of a government, and call loudly for 
reform ; and the family physician would not be more 
excusable who refused to enter a sick room or to 
administer to the cure of a patient in the paroxysms 
of a fever, than the state physician who gives up the 
cause of the people from affecting to be disgusted 
with their appearance, or shocked at their excesses 1* 

* The passage in Las Cases gives a striking aoooant of the Ti(^ent 
fermentation of the public mind in the coffee-houses and streets, of 
the suspicious and watchful looks wiUi which a stranger was viewed^ 
and of the circumstance of well-dressed women prowling about and 
insulting the dead bodies of the Swiss in the garden of the Tuileries. 
Buonaparte was struck with the number of these, neither from the 
smallneas of the space, nor from the novelty of the sight, but his 
imagination was overl(xiuled and oppressed from there being no other 
interest to carry off and absorb the natural horror of the scene. The 
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Buonaparte returned to Corsica in the month of 
September, 1792, deeply impressed with the mighty 
obanges he had witnessed and that were daily taMng 
^ , ^place, and his mind fully made up as to the side he 
*^ should espouse. A squadron under the orders of vice- 
admiral lYuguet, entrusted with an attack on Sardinia, 
arrived at Ajaccio in January, 1793. The forces sta- 
tioned in Corsica were put in motion ; and in Januaiy, 
1793, Buonaparte, at the head of two battalions of the 
National Guard, was specially charged to make a 
diversion on the north of Sardinia, while Truguet 
directed his operations against Cagliari. The expe- 
dition not havmg succeeded (owing to a total want of 
discipline and management) he brought his troops 
safely back to Bonifacio. This was his first military 
/ enterprise, and gained him testimonials of the satis- 
faction of the soldiers, and a local reputation. Of 
the entire 'hold which his professional studies had 
taken of his mind, and of the unremitting assiduity 
with which he made every occasion subservient to 
this grand object, the foUowing anecdote furnishes 
rather a whimsical example. " It was in 1793 I had 
obtained a furlough, and had come to spend it at 
Ajaccio. I was as yet only a captain: I foresaw that 
the war would be long and sanguinaiy; I prepared 
myself for it I had fixed my study in the quietest 
part of the house; I had, in fact, got on the roof; I 
saw no one, seldom went out, but studied hard. One 
Sunday morning, as I was crossing the pier, I met 
Barberi, who complained that he never saw me, and 
proposed an excursion of pleasure. I consented, on 
condition that it should be on the water. He made 
a signal to the sailors on board a vessel of which he 
was a proprietor; they came, and we set out I 
wanted to measure the extent of the gulf, and made 
them direct their course to the Becanto. I placed 
myself at the stem, imdid my ball of packthread, and 

dead bodies were many» because they were there without his know- 
ledge or conniyanoe : had they served to swell his triumphs, or to 
furnish proofii of his power and skill, they would haye seemed too few ! 
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obtained the result which I wished for. Arrived at 
Costa, we ascended it; the position was. magnificent; 
it is the same that the English afterwards surmomited 
with a redoubt; it commanded Ajaccio. I was de- 
sirous to examine it: Barberi, who took little interest 
in researches of this kind, pressed me to have done; 
I strove to divert him and gain time, but appetite 
made him deaf If I spoke to him of the width of 
the bay, he replied that he had not yet breakfasted : 
if of the church-steeple, of such or such a house which 
I could reach with my bomb-sheUs, ' Good,' he said; 
^ but I am in haste, and an excellent breakfast awaits 
us; let us go by all means!' We did so, but his 
friends were tired of waiting for him; so that on his 
arrival he found neither guests nor banquet He re- 
solved to be more cautious in future, and to mind the 
hour when he went on a reconnoitring party." 

Shortly after this, Paoli, against whom an accusa- 
tion had been already preferred by the senate, threw 
off the mask, and revolted. Previously to declaring 
himself openly, he communicated his design to his 
young proUgi, of whom he entertained a very high 
opinion, and to whom he used frequently to say, 
w/J)atting him on the head, "You do not belong to 
^modern times; you are one of Plutarch's men!" But 
^all the persuaaons, and flatteries of this., baalQl^Iui 
af3ent-minded ^Td man did nbt.jQpiQyfi him a jot. 




cao, ^^ ^9^g> ^^^ thaFlts he had an immense in- 
fluence over the inhabitants, and was master of the 
strong places and of the troops, he ^ougfat to exert 
hijoa^lfJiQ mainta in tr smguUlity in C orsica, anJTi^ 
tSe'TOiyo? the mom ent pa ss^away liTTrance ; that 
ffie^ifiuid ought iioT to be severed ffom its natural 
connexion on acooimt of a temporary inconvenience; 
that it had every thing to lose in such a conflict; that 
it belonged geographically either to France or Italy; j 
that it never could be English; and that as Italy waa ! 
not a single undivided power, Corsica ought always | 
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to remam in the possession of the FrencL The old 
g^end had no answer to make to all this, but he 
j^i^isted in his intentipnofMLnexing Cgr&d^ to the 

<5rowg^iJTEsS^4' Paoli hacTairoW gru9gell^£m§E 
Prance, as the oppressor of his country; and however 
the situation of things might be altered, was ready 
to seize the first opportunity to pick a personal 
quarrel with her. Because the French government 
had formerly trampled on the independence of Cor- 
fidcay he thought that the best way to retaliate upon 
her and secure his favourite object, was to turn 
against France at the moment when, having thrown 
off her ancient yoke, she was struggling for her own 
liberties, and consequently for those of mankind. The 
defeated patriot of 1769 did not or would not under- 
stand that the cause which had been the ruling passion 
of his life, had taken a more enlaiged and general 
ground; that the part which he had urged Corsica to 
act agamst France, France had now to sustain against 
Europe; he was one of those who looked at politics 
as made up chiefly of local and party differences, as it 
affected an irritable set of nerves, or piqued his habi- 
tual prejudices^ and could not reach to contemplate 
it from a higher point of view in its general principles 
or more distant consequences. PaolL was at, leiigth 
compelled to take refuge once more in En^£nd, where 
he died in 1807, ha ving been severa l years pensioned 
Ijj^the^king, and has_a mpnumejit erected to him m 
"^estmiifsSr Abbey. — ^This was the first occasion on 
which Buonaparte proved himself worthy of the 
praises which his late friend and patron lavished upon 
rum, or displayed that decided superiority of cha- 
racter which, disentangling itself from petty and local 
ties, marches boldly on to the grand and future. He 
saw that Corsica was no longer the scene on which 
the loTC of freedom or military prowess could take 
their loftiest stand. The great drama which Paoli 
had rehearsed in his younger days in an obscure 
corner (to which he still wished to confiine it) had got 
<<a kingdom for *a stage, and nations to behold the 
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swelling act^^ Thither the keen glance, the toweling 
cfpirit of his new afisociate directed itself: not assuredly 
tliat he was aware, or probably even ambitious of the 
f(Mrtune that was in store for him ; but he was naturally 
attracted to the scene, where his latent capacities 
had the fairest opportunity of unfolding themselves, 
and whe«e the passiBg events were of an interest and 
magnitude to answer his utmost wishes. It is the 
distinguishing property of a great mind that it 
attaches itself to great objects, to the larger masses 
and powerful imposes of things, expands and gathers 
strength with them, and in the end becomes the 
governing spirit that directs and wields them to its 
purposes! 

Napoleon quitted the convent of Bostino, where he 

held this conference with Paoli, two hours afterwards. 

He got as fax as Bocognano, where he was overtaken 

by ti^e mountaineers, and made his escape irom them 

ibj a stratagem. His friend Barberi also gave hjrn 

A^^shelter. Paoli sent him word, that if he and his 

kJy brothers did not instantly return back, he would seize 

r ' their flocks, their vineyard^ and lay waste eveiy 

thing belonging to them. A refusal was given, and 

the threat was immediately put into executioiL 

Affairs daily grew worse for the French party. 

Corte openly revolted; bodies of insurgents from aJl 

quarters advanced on Ajaccio, where there were no 

troops of the hne cv means of resistance proportioned 

to the danger. The Buonaparte family retured from 

the impenmng stoiTQ w) Ntce^ and afterwards to Majr- 

fieilTeai Their property" was confiscated; their house 

if^ScSo, after bemgp^ed, was used as a.barraek- 




/ c nieis jgy JLUcn xooii uaajmuct^u un xne sou oi nis oxa 
*^'Ken3^ did notjproduce rancour or 5Jl-wiir on eit^ r 
'side-^JNTapoleon stilT e'steemed him, and regretted 
lEelr seSuratloh; aiid PaoITwatcluad thjej^j^ess of 
fiisnsinf: fame and fortune ^th the fond anxiety ^ 
ajjarejat,, andTeceived the mlelligence of his jigtjaries 
with . such extravagant demonstra^io^ns^oQo^ as to 
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gve offence in E|2glaind 5^ere ie_wa& Napoleon had 
thougEts^oTfecalling him, that he migEt witness the 
splendour with which he was surrounded, when he 
was prevented by his deatL Friendship and good- 
will are often neither conciliated by benefits nor 
effaced by injuries, but seem to depend on a certain 
copgeniaQty of temper or original predilection of 
mind.* 

Napoleon, on reaching Nice, was preparing to join 
his regiment at Avignon, when General Dujear, who 
commanded the artillery of the Army of Italy, re- 
quired his services, and employed him in sevend 
delicate commissions. Not long after, Marseilles re- 
volted against the revolutionary government The 
Marseillois troops took possession of Avignon ; the 
communications of the Army of Italy were cut off; 
there was a want of ammunition, a convoy of powder 
having been intercepted; and the general-in-chief 
found himself considerably at a loss what to do. In 
these circumstances General Dujear dispatched Napo- 
leon to the Marseillois insurgents, to endeavour to 
induce them to let the convoys pass, and at the same 
time to take all necessary measures to hasten and 
secure their passage. He went to Marseilles and 
Avignon, had interviews with the leaders of the 
insurgent troops, satisfied them that it was for their 
interest not to provoke the resentment of the Army 
of Italy, and got the convoys forwarded. In the 
meantime Toujon^ad^rrend^^ tpthe En^[ishand_ 
Spanish fleets. Napoleon , now a lieutenant-colonel 
{chef de bataiUon), was Tmmei^ on 

service to the siege of this place, on the recommenda- 
tion oF the comniitteebf artillery. He joined the 
besieging army on the 12th of September, 1793. 

* Napoleon had occasion to send a peasant, dressed as a beggar 
■across the country with letters to his friends. The messenger was 
stripped and examined at every post ; they could make nothing of 
him. He was brought before Paoli. He was searched to the last 
ng. "Has he nothing else about him?" Nothing but a smiUl 
gourd." '*Open it," said Paoli. They did so, and the dispatches 
were found in it. 
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During his stay at Marseilles, when sent to the 
heads of the insurrection, he had an opportunity of 
closely observing the weakness and want of combi- 
nation in their means of resistance to the Conven- 
tion. In his way back he supped at an inn at 
Beaucaire, in company with a merchant from Nismes 
and another from Montpellier, when the conversation 
turned on this subject, and on the politics of the 
south of France. On his return to Avignon, having 
a little leisure on his hands, he drew up a short 
pamphlet, retailing the arguments of the different 
speakers, which was published under the title of 
" The Supper of Beaucaire.''* The dialogue is 
managed with great spirit, shrewdness, and noCimU. 
The object of the writer is to open the eyes of the 
disaffected to the inefficacy as well as unseasonable- 
ness of their efforts, and to prove that the only result 
of their perseverance would be to furnish a pretext to 
" the men of blood of the day " to send more persons 
to the scaffold. It is to be remarked that Buonaparte 
evinc ed from the_first_the same horror of the shed- 
dinff ^fTSlood in civiTquarrels. 7rhe"counsels Jh'at he 
gave to others, or adopted himself, on that head, 
almost always inclined to the timid and prudential 
side. There is a natural cowardice, as well as a heavy 
responsibility, attached to the consideration in ordi- 
nary cases, which only strong enthusiasm or studied 
cruelty can overcome, and for disregarding which the 
calculations of mere policy are hardly a sufficient 
warrant. The occasion, too, that he had to shut his 
eyes and brace his nerves to the prodigal waste of 
human life in war and in the field of battle, perhaps, 
exhausted all his stock of fortitude in his profes- 
sional capacity, and left the statesman hesitating, 
cautious, and almost pusillanimous. 

It was at this period of his life, or the year follow- 
ing, that Buonaparte fell in love with Mademoiselle 
Desirfe Clary, the daughter of a merchant at Mar- 

* See Appendix, No. 1. 
VOL. L D 
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seiUes. The courtship, by his own account, had pro- 
ceeded so .&Xy that a marriage was in treaty, but was 
broken off in consequence of his being suddenly 
called away by the pressure of affidrs, and was never 
afterwards renewed. In 1794 his brother Joseph 
married her sister ; and some years after Bemadotte 
married this young lady, with Napoleon's approba- 
tion. It was to please her, and make her a queen, 
that he principally consented to Bemadotte's succeed- 
ing to the throne of Sweden. Thus to the indul- 
gence of an early romantic sentiment^ by putting 
power into the hands of a capricious and dangerous 
rival, he possibly owed the loss of his own crown and 
Ufe. 
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CHAPTER IL 



SOME ACCOtJKT 0^ OOMICA. 



History of Corsica; revolt against Genoa ; heroism of the Gorsicanst 
annexation to Prance ; &ron NienholT proclaimed king ; Pas<»l 
Paoli declared iirst magistrate ; his conflict with M atras ; is 
defeated; death of Matras; end of the eiril war; exploits of 
Paoli ; negotiations for the transfer of Corsica to France ; spirited 
resistance of the people ; defeat of Chauvelius' expedition, coxk- 
duct of the Unglish cabinet; Paoli conquered by the French 
expedition nnder De Vatix, repairs to London; bis reception; 
insnrrection in Nioli ; cmelties of the Frenoh ; -views of the court 
of Versailles ; anecdotes of the peasantry; effects of the revolu- 
tion on the people ; return of Paoli to the island ; his enthusiastic 
reception ; is opposed by the higher classes ; denounced by the 
national convention; appeals to his oountrymen; takes Bastia 
in conjunction with Admiral Hood — proposes to offer the crown 
to the King of Ungland, who accepts it — ^is invited by him to 
London, where he dies — another insurrection, and the island 
again annexed to the French republic ; execution of Giafferi ; 
geographical situation and statistics of Corsica — considerations on 
political economy; fidsity of the modem doctrines — shrewd 
remark of Arthur Toung on non-cultivation of land — Buona< 
parte's plan for improving Corsica — his attachment to that 
country. 

In order to throw a dearer light on some of the 
transactions mentioned in the preceding chapter; it 
will be proper to give a brief sketch of the history of 
Corsica, which is also entitled to this distinction aa 
having been the birth-place of Napoleon. 

Little certain is known of Corsica in early time& 
Philippini, the anther of the oldest chronicle of that 
island, lived in the fifteenth century, and was arch-* 
deacon of Aleria. Towards the end of the last 
century, Lampridi (a man of talent and learning) 
published at Rome a very voluminous history of the 
revolutions of this country. Many other accounts have 
since appeared The public attention was kept alive /^ 
during a great part of the eighteenth century by the /// 
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/ /unequal but daring struggle maintained by the in- 
/ .//habitants, in order to resist oppression and throw off 
' ^( a foreign yoke. 

The Arabs of Africa were long masters of Corsica. 
The arms of this kingdom are still a Death's-head, 
with a bandage over the eyes, on a white ground. 
The Corsicans distinguished themselves at the battle 
of Ostia (in 1520), where the Saracens were defeated, 
and compelled to relinquish their views on Rome. 
Some persons are of opinion that these arms were 
given them by Pope Leo X., in acknowledgment of 
Qie valour they displayed on that occasion. 

Corsica formed part of the inheritance of the 
Countess MatUda. The Colonnas of Bome pretend, 
I (that in the ninth century one of their ancestors 
'I conquered this island from the Saracens, and reigned 
/' as king there. The Colonnas of Itria and Cinerca 
have been acknowledged by the Colonnas of Rome, 
and genealogists have traced the relationship; but the 
historical fact of the sovereignty of a branch of the 
Colonna family in Corsica remains at this day doubt- 
ful. It appears, however, certain, that Cprsica at 
one time formed the twelfth kingdom acknowledged 
in Europe; a title which these islanders were proud" 
of, and would never renounce. It was in virtue of 
this title that the Doge of Genoa wore the regal 
crown. At the most enthusiastic moments of their 
zeal for liberty, they reconciled these opposite notions 
by declaring the Holy Virgin their queen. Traces 
of the same expedient appear even in the delibera- 
tions of several councils, amongst others, of that held 
at the convent of La Vinsolasca. 

Corsica, like the rest of Italy, was subjected to the 
feudal system; every village had its lord: but the 
emancipation of the common people was effected 
there fifty years earlier than the general movement 
which took place in Italy for the same purpose in the 
eleventh centiny. There are still to be seen on the 
top of steep rocks the ruins of castles, which tradition 
represents as the refuge of the lords in the war of the 
Communes during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth. 
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and fifteenth centuries. The Liamone party, as it 
was called, and especially the province of La Rocca, 
had at this period the principal direction of the affidrs 
of the island. But in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, the pieves (parishes) of the lands 
of the Communes, or of La Castagnichia were, in their 
turn, preponderant in the councUs and assemblies of 
the nation. 

Pisa was the nearest continental city to CorsicaJ 
The Pisans began to trade with that island, established 
factories there, extended their influence gradually, 
and at length subjected the whole island to their 
government. Their administration was, however, 
mild, and suited to the wishes and opinions of the 
natives, who served them with zeal in their wars 
against Florence. Their enormous power ended with 
the battle of La Maloria; and the greatness of Genoa, 
to which state the commerce of Pisa devolved, arose 
out of the ruins of the latter city. The Genoese 
established themselves in Corsica. This was the be- 
ginning of the misfortunes of that country, which 
henceforth constantly increased. The senate of Genoa, 
not having found the way to gain the aflFection of the 
inhabitants, endeavoured to weaken and divide them, 
and to keep them in poverty and ignorance. The 
picture which the Corsican writers have left of the 
tyranny of the oligarchy of Genoa is one of the 
most revolting that the history of the world affords; 
and the antipathy and animosity of these islanders 
towards the Genoese are also nearly unexampled. 
Such are the lessons we meet in every page of history: 
yet persons are not wanting who would persuade us 
that the words tyrarvt and tyrcmny are without any 
counterpart in nature, the mere invention of modem 
sophists and innovators!* 

France, although so near Corsica, had never pre- 

* It is a circuxnBtanoe somewhat characteristic of the times, that 
the court-censor lately struck these words out of an entire tragedy; 
as ofiensive to "ears polite/' and as implying an unjust imputation 
on the immaculate purity, and benignant sway of all established 
authority. 
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tended to the government of the jBlani It has^ 
indeed, been asserted that Charles Martel sent one of 
his lieutenants thither against the Saracens; but this 
is without any authority. Henry IL sent an army 
into Oorsica, under the command of the Maiishal de 
Thermes, the famous San Pietro Ornano, and one of 
the Orsini, but they remained only a short time there. 
Old Andrew Doria, when eighty-five years of age, 
reconquered the island, and restored it to his country. 
Spain, divided into several kingdoms, and wholly 
occupied by her wars with the Moors, entertained no 
views on Corsica until a very late period, and was then 
diverted from them by her wars in SicUy. 

The pievea of Bostino, Ampugnano, Orezasa, and La 
Penta, were the first that rose, in the beginning of the 
last century, appinst the government of the senate of 
Genoa; the pievea of Castagnichia and all^the other 
districts of the island, by degrees, followed their 
/example. This war, which began in 1729, ended in 
/"^ylTGQ, in the annexation of Gorstoa to the French 
/' / monarchy, the contest having lasted forty years. The 
j^ ^ Genoese levied Swiss mercenaries, and several times 
i had recourse to the greater powers, taking auxiliary 
troops into their pay. Thus the Emperor of Ger- 
many sent first Baron Watobdendorf, and afterwards 
the trinoe of Wurtemberg, into Corsica, aa Louis XV. 
sent Count Boisaieux, and afterwards Marshal Madlle^ 
bois. Watchtendorf and Boiasieux were beaten; the 
Prince of Wurtemberg and Maillebois both succeeded 
in subduing the country; but they left the fire under 
the embers, and immediately after their departure th© 
war broke out again, and raged with redoubled fury, 
Old Giafferi, the Canon Orticone (a man of address 
and eloquence), Hyaeinth PaoU, Cianaldi, and Gaf- 
forio were placed by turns at the head of afi&irg, 
which they conducted with various degrees of good 
I fortune, but always honourably, and under the 
guidance of the noblest sentiments. The sovereignty 
of the oountrv resided in a council, composed of tho 
deputies of the pievea, which decided on war and 
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peace, and decreed the taxes and levies of militia, 
There were no hired troops, but the names of all the 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms were inscribed on 
three muster-rolls in each district, and they marched 
against the enemy at the call of their leaders. Arms^ 
ammunition, and subsistence were provided by each 
individual 

It may seem difficult at first sight to comprehend 
the policy of Genoa. Why, it may be asked, so much 
perseverance in so improfitable a struggle? She 
should either have given up Corsica, or dse satisfied 
the inhabitants. Such was the dictate of common 
sense as well as of humanity. Had she, for instance, 
inserted the names of the principal inhabitants in her 
Oolden Booky and tried the contrary system to that 
which had proved so ruinous^ and which she had 
never been able quietly to establish, she would have 
ensured the good-will of the Corsicans, and rendered 
the connexion useful to herself. But this does not/] 
appear to have been the object. It had often been ] 
urged to the senate: " The militia of Corsica are more , 
able to possess themselves of Genoa than you are to | 
conquer their mountains. Acquire the confidence off 
these islanders by a just government, flatter their: 
ambition and haughty spirit of independence; youl 
will thereby obtain a nursery of good seamen, whoi 
win be serviceable in guarding your capital, and 
establish factories of great value to your commerce.'''^ 
The proud oligarchy replied: "We cannot treat the^^ 
Corsicans more favotirably than the people of the \ 
two Rimeras. Is the Golden Book then to be '• 
principally filled with the names of provincial £ami- ; 
ties? This would be a total subversion of our/ 
Constitution; it is proposing that we should abandon 
the inheritance left us by our fore£Eithers. The 
Corsicans are not formidable: all their successes are 
owing to our neglect By pursuing more prudent 
and vigorous measures, it will be ea^ for us to subdue 
this handful of rebels, who are witnout arms, disci* 
pline, or concert So much easier is it always to 
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persist in our errors than to retract them. The 
reasonisg of Genoa with regard to Corsica might find 
numberless parallels. It is a stooping from our 
dignity to redress the wrongs we may have done, and 
thus to admit that we have any wrongs to redresst 
The behaviour of governments to their dependencies 
would be indeed in many cases a riddle, if states, 
any more than individuals, were influenced by right 
reason, and did not suffer their passions, their pre- 
• judices, and idle humours constantly to prevail not 
only over justice but policy. The habit of treating 
others ill seems by degrees to confer the right: there 
is no hatred equal to that we feel towards those we 
have injured; and the conscious incapacity to govern 
finds obvious relief in the resolution to oppress. A 
word spoken in season, a trifling concession made in 
the spirit of conciliation, would perhaps heal all 
differences, and put a stop to wide-spread mischiefs: 
but we reject every such expedient, as if moderation 
were weakness, and obstinacy wisdom; or as if by 
entailing misery, ignorance, and oppression on a whole 
nation, it would appear that their degradation and 
sufferings were in the inevitable order of Providence, 
and not the effect of our caprice and mismanagement 
The parent state plays the part of a step-mother to 
her less-favoured children, and is not unwilling by 
taunts and cruelty to drive them to despair, that she 
may thus have a pretext for confirming the abuses of 
power into a system, and a vindication of her original 
prediction of their being incorrigible to mild and 
rational treatment. Pride is the master-key of the 
human breast ; and of all the rights claimed by govern- 
ments over their subjects, ^hejn^h^ofvn^^ 

iOSt_Breciong i ntheir eyS ptnd'Tfie^e tliey'ajN? 
the least disposed to part witL It is on this principle 
that we lost America, and that we still keep Irehuid 
in a state of vassalaga 

The Corsicans in all their councils, of which they 
sometimes held several in a year, published manifestos, 
wherein they enumerated their ancient and more 
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recent complaints against their oppressors. Their 
object was to rouse the patriotism of the nation, and 
also to interest Europe in their behalf. Several of 
these manifestos, drawn up by Orticone, are full of 
energy, sound reasoning, and a lofty enthusiafiia 

Theodore, king of Corsica, excited a great interest 
towards the middle of the last century in Eiurope, and 
particularly in England, where he was reduced to the 
utmost distress, and was confined in gaol for debt for 
a length of time. His story has not been generally 
understood. He was not a dethroned prince, accord- 
ing to the popular beHef concerning him, which made 
him an object of extreme curiosity and attention. The 
Baron Nieuhoflf was by birth a Westphalian. He 
landed on the coast of Aleria, in Corsica, with four 
transports at his disposal, laden with muskets, powder, 
shoes, and other articles useful in war. The expences 
of the armament had been defrayed by private indi- 
viduals or Dutch speculators. This unexpected sue- 
cour, arriving at a moment of the greatest need ap- 
peared to have descended from heaven. The chiefs 
on this declared the German baron king, describing 
him to the people as a great European potentate, 
whose appearance was a pledge of the powerful assist- 
ance they should soon receive. Th^ artifice had the 
effect it was intended to produce ; it operated on the 
multitude for a while, till at length it was worn out, 
and Baron Nieuhoff returned to the Continent He 
afterwards, at different intervals, revisited the shores 
of the island with important succours, with which he 
was supplied by the court of Sardinia and the Bey of 
Tunis. This is a romantic episode in that memorable 
war, and shows the readiness of the leading characters 
of the country to avail themselves of every resource 
or advantage that j^esented itself. 
^/In 1755 Pascal ^aoli was declared first magistrate 
/ fscA general of Corsica. He was the son of Hyacinth 
y^^fPaol^ had been brought up at Naples, and was a 
/ / captain in the service of the king Don Carlos. The 
jnet;e of Bostino appointed him their deputy to the 
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council of AlesanL His family was very popular. 
He hinutelf was tall, young, handsome, leomea, elo- 
quent The council was divided into two parties: one 
of them, that of the most zealous patriots and most 
hostilj^ to_^)y^commodati(m procLEubned him their 
cEie£ The MoHerateTseVup Matras, the deputy for 
Fiumorbo, in opposition to him. The two parties 
came to action: raoU was defeated, and obliged to 
shut himself up in the convent of AlesanL His case 
seemed desperate : his rival's troops surrounded binu 
But aa soon as the news reached the pieves of the 
Communes, all the peaks of the mountains blazed 
with fires; the caverns and forests echoed with the 
mournful sound of the horn, the signal of civil war. 
Matras wished to anticipate the insurgents; and en- 
deavoured to take the convent b]^ assault With his 
natural impetuosity, he rushed on foremost, and fell 
mortally wounded. Both parties thenceforth sub- 
mitted to FaolL In the course of a few months the 
council of Alesani was recognised by aU the pieves. 
Paoli displayed much talent; he reconciled the differ- 
ent factions, governed on a regular plan, erected 
schools and a University, gained the friendship of 
Algiers and the Barbary pirates, built a navy of light 
ve^dis, kept agents in the towns on the sea-coast, and 
m^de himself beloved by the inhabitants. In a naval 
expedition he possessed himself of Capraia, and drove 
out the Genoese, who were even apprehensive that 
the Ciorsican roveiB would land in the J2it^i6m.» He 
did all that it was possible to do under the circum* 
stances of the time, and with the nation that he ruled ; 
and was on the point of making himself master of the 
five ports of the island, when the^natej)f_^teno^ 
aengi^ly ala raaed, had recourse "i^^ETttiSd tune^ 

pranc e, "132iS£Tl3SS^^5S^^o«^5^^^^® i^^ri- 
&ne towns, which under their control continued to 
acknowledge the authority of the Senate. / 

These French garrisons took no decided part The '/ 

* The sea-coaist of Genoa, a long narrow slip between the Medi« / > 
tOTmnean and the Alpa. 
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officers were in general favourably disposed towards 
the islanders, who were encouraged by the circum- 
stance, and waited impatiently for the departure of 
the troops to break out into open rebellion against the 
Genoese. But the Duke de Choiseul about this time 
eonceived the project of annexing Corsica to France, 
as a natural dependency of Provence, and also as 
calculated to protect the commerce of the Levant, and 
t facilitate any subsequent operations in Italy. After 
( considerable hesitation, the 8enate consented; and 
I Spinola, their ambassador at Paris, signed a treaty^ 
I l»y whJd LJJL yy made over to Fra nce b y a d™^^^^ 
gabterm ge : jtHbein g agr^S,3E^[ lhe li^g'^ T'ranoe 
ahoflS^tSe mdZkeeppogses si of Corsica, ^^ 
Bepublic should Win a atuationJoreimbu^ hyO-^® 
ex pSnse of 9en<fi5g^an amy of Sf Pjftflfl mfrn^w subdjjie 
I the islan3, and of maintaining garrisons^ tEere for 
J several years, which it was tabe forese en they n either 
\ r y ^pl fi u pr w^ ntd rftpa y . This equivocal mode of pro^ 
i ceeding at once saved the Genoese the reproaches of 
Italy for having sold Corsica to a foreign power, and 
furnished the French minister with a pretext for re- 
i tracting, in^case^agjr^ 

, apgggement, for Jjouis XV. was averse to a war with 
! Bn^mdnSut England, at this time uneasy at the 
disposition to revolt which manifested itself in the 
American colonies, had no desire to interfere on a 
feeling of pure disinterested generosity, the example 
of which might be turned against herself When 
France became re publican , then it .became an object 



The Duke'cie Choiseul made splendid overtures to 
Paoli to induce him to persuade the Corsicans to de- 
clare themselves a province of France. He rejected 
aU these ofifers with disdain. He convoked the 
council, and laid before them the critical state of 
affairs. A youth of twenty, deputed to the coundl 
(Charles Buonaparte, the father of Napoleon) decided 
its resolution by a speech imbued with the noblest 
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sentiments of antiquity. There was but one cry — 
" Liberty or Death !" The conduct of the French 
government, which, after pretending to act as a me- 
diator, now came forward as a party concerned, and 
did not blush to bargain for the transfer of Corsica, as 
if they were no better than a herd of slaves, excited 
the strongest reprobation. Some, indeed, gave a 
different turn to the affair : they said, " Their ances- 
tors had resisted the tyranny of the oligarchy of 
Genoa : they were now freed fit)m it for ever. If 
Giafferi, Hyacinth Paoli, Gafforio, Orticone, and the 
other lofty-minded men who had fallen in defence of 
their rights, could now see their country united to the 
finest monarchy in Europe, they would feel satisfied, 
and no longer regret the blood they had shed for her 
independence. JBy accepting the protection of Louis, 
they would secure all the privileges of French sub- 
jects, and have the commerce of the ports of Europe 
thrown open to them.^' But these arguments and 
excuses had little effect : the people and their leaders 
were alike deaf to them. " We are invincible in our 
mountains,'' they said: "there let us remain, and 
laugh at our enemies. They talk of the advantages 
we should obtain by submission : we have no ambition 
for them. \^ wish to remain jipor^b^ our own 

masters, govemednSy our own laws ana customs, and 
not the sport of a clerk from Versailles. They talk 
of the privileges to which we might be admitted — ^the 
prijilegejorbecom^^ to9,.^sgQt. As^wWs 

i f^km^ so jMLs^the Ti^ maxim of tSe 

rench monarchy. "What security then is it likely to 
afford against the caprice and rapacity of a subaltern?" 
And the cry of " Liberty or Death" rang through the 
valleys of Corsica, and was echoed from her mountain- 
tops. 

The priests and monks joined in sounding the 
alarm. The mass of the people, especially those who 
dwelt in the mountains, had no notion of the power 
of France. They thought a few straggling regiments 
which they had seen comprised the whole ofthe French 
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armies. The public in France were by no means in- 
clined to a war with Corsica. " What had they to do- 
with Corsica ? Had it never existed till now ? Why 
then was it now thought of for the first time V Be- 
sides, there seemed to be something not only useless 
but cowardly in directing the power of a great nation 
against a handful of poor but spirited mountaineers. 
The expedition under Chauvelin, with 12,000 men, 
also failed ; and his troops, after their defeat at Borgo, 
were glad to retire into the fortresses, having no com- 
mimication with each other but by sea. The Corsi- 
cans believed their deliverance accomplished. The 
English cabinet did no more than give in a feeble 
remonstrance at the court of Versailles, — (oh ! impo- 
tent to save, powerful to destroy !) — ^and acquiesced 
in an evasive reply. But dubswfire formed in Lon- 
don that sent a r ms and money, and a correspondence 
wiS^tept up with Sardinia and other parts of Italy. 
Even Louis XV. was in some sort friendly, and showed 
no haste to set this new crown on his head, until it 
was represented to him how pleased the French 
philosophers would be to see the Orcmd Monarque 
foiled, and compelled to retreat before a free people. 
This, it was urged, would materially affect royal 
authority, since independence had its fanatics, who 
would see miracles in the success of so unequal a con- 
test. There was no longer room for deUberation. The 
dread of opinion is the spring that has moved the 
politics of Europe and settled the question of peace 
or war for the last sixty years. Marshal De Vaux 
set sail for Corsica inJ768with_g0^0(KI-men.: the 
ports of the island wereinundated with troops. The 
Corsicans made a brave, but ineffectual resistance. 
They could not raise more than 20,000 disposable 
troops, besides those which were necessary to keep the 
enemy's garrisons in check. The passage of the Golo 
was manfully disputed by the patriots. Not having 
had time to cut down the bridge, which was of stone, 
they made use of the bodies of their dead to form a 

thdfilasd,. 
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01% ciosjsea the-Cojn^^^^ and repaire^Jt^ 
_^ "He was every where redBTveJ with tdkeius 

of respect and admiration, both by the people and 
their princes^ The quarrel in which he had been 
engaged, and to which he had fallen a sacrifice, was 
not then generally understood to have more than a 
pereonal or local application. The stream of liberty 
was like the crystal spring, making its way through 
the clefts of rocks or among wild flowers, the object 
of curiosity and pity ; and had not thesi, as afterws^ds, 
swollen into a torrent, burst through all obstacles 
that contained it, and swept away states and kingdoms 
in its furious course, filling the world with wond^ 
and dread! 

It was not to be looked for that the CorBica&s shotdd 
resist the numbers sent against them* Yet at one 
tune Marshal De Yaux had very imprudently dis- 
persed his troope, thinking the country subdued, 
though, in fact, none but old men, women^ and chil^ 
dren remained in the villages, and none but useless 
musquets had been given up in disarming the inha« 
bitant& AH the brave men inured to arms by forty 
years^ civil war, were wandering in the woods and 
caverns or on the tops of the mountains. Corsica is so 
difficult and dangerous a country, that a San Pietro 
Omano under such circumistances might have falleit 
on the French army separately, and have cut them 
to pieces. But Paoli had not the military tact, 
promptitude, or vigour for executing so bold an enter- 
prise. Four or five hundred persons foDowed him in 
his retreat, and ^nigrated : a great number abandoned 
their villages and houses, and kept up a petty hanes- 
ing warfare for a long time against their invaden 
^ive years after, ^Q^ 17 2^^ som e of the reftigees re- 
homef^drased an in^urreelion in Ni<^,a 
mee^e amcmg the peaks of the highest mountadirft 
The Count de Narbonne^Frizzlar and his maredid 
de camp, ^onville, disgraced themselves, amd made 
the French name Gdiau% t>y the craeiltiefiF they eois» 
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mitted on this occasion, burning thejigelli ng s^ttmg 
down the olive a nd cheSLJoSS-trees^ a^nd "^ ^ 

vines bf|<>iBgmg ni>t^ on^y -tQ the,^,^^^ 

, ^ ^ tBr d degree* The inhaBitants werestrucl 

li with terrorby this treatment, but harboured a deep 
and lasting resentment. 

The views of the court of Versailles were, however, 
upon the whole moderate. The Qprsicans were aUo wed 
rmwjpri nJ ata fcgj_^e magistra^of the twelve noblfifl_ 
^^luQcient ]Pisan insfituu($n)^^^d a direc^a^peol to 
the throne»jc^ ro B ontin g t h e gnevanfif^s or SE^nthejr^ 
E adrto"co D^ilani,jai6e_a-yeat^ Schools were opened ; 
encouragement was given to commerce and agricul- 
tture ; the taxes were not burdensome; and it was in 
Corsica that the French economists first made the 
experiment of taxation in kind. In the course of 
twenty years the island was considerably improved ; 
but eh these advantages produced no eSSect on the 
sentiments of the people, who in their hectrts were 
anything but French at the period of the Bevolution* 
We are not thankful for benefits conferred against our 
will A French infantry-officer, who was crossing the 
mountains, entered into conversation with a shepherd 
on the ingratitude of his countrymen. '*In your 

^ ^rue^ signoribut the iL^ aye gave it and now yon 
^kg 4t !'* The native wit of these islanders appears 
on most occasions, and was at this time sharpened 
by political animositiea One of their repartees may 
serve as a specimen for many others. Some officers 
of rank travelling in Nioli were observing one evening 
to their host, one of the poorest inhabitants of the 
jJiace, **What a difference there is between us 
Frenchmen and you Corsicans : see how we are clothed 
and maintained \" The peasant rose ; and looking at 
them attentively, asked each of them his nama One 
turned out to be a marquis, another a baron, and a 
third a chevalier. ^^ Pshaw f" said the peasant, ''I 
should like very well to be dressed as you are, I own ; 
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/ but pray, are all Frenchmen marquises, barons, and 
■ chevaliers?" 

Tfee Revolutiop, jjroduced^^ JE??*. alteration i n the 
osltiori of these people f lbhey becaj ije reconcile^ 
Je iFrench-lff^™!^^ 
herejie had been l iym g on a penaon^ allowed hun 
£TheKjjSriiSse3*Tnr^ Tie iwaa" 

receiyed in^the m ost flmg]gg,^mamigXr4Rdj^ 

tiaiisjowg^ssust^ 

yeacs. JPjfi_wno^^__S&nd^ to ^ see him : ^Jtofi^ 

^rivaT oc ca^oneoa^gQneral rej[oicingj^ fHj£ was in^ 
j^t^wiWIB e' cEef j>ower^ cml and 

miUtan^'ffiadTJecame once more exceedindypoptlKn 
He^wJas, howeveY,"&equenTEIy astonished at the little 
attention he obtained in private conferences. Many 
of those very persons who had followed him into 
England, where they had spent their whole time in 
uttlriBg'curses agaist. Frrce, were now the most 
refractoiy to his authority. A new era had arrived, 
and he did not perceive it. He began to waver in his 
opinion of the Revolution after the well-known 10th 
of August. The death of Louis XVI. completed his 
dissatisfaction. He was denoimced by the popular 
societies of Provence ; and the National Convention 
summoned him to its bar. This was an invitation to 
lay down his head upon the scaflFold. He was near 
eighty years of age. He had but one resource, which 
was to appeal to his countrymen, and prevail on them 
to revolt against the Convention. Th^l^S^-^r of Jhe 
DfiathVhead was in an instant Epi^d on eveoL 
flteeple, and Corsica ceasedtoTSelong to the Bepublic. 
er the evacuation of Toulon by the English, Ad- 
miral Hood landed 12,000 men, under the orders of 
Nelson, at San Fiorenzo. Paoli joined them with 
6000 more, and they surrounded Bastia, which fell 
after a siege of four months, and an obstinate resist- 
ance by La Combe St Michel and GentilL General 
Dundas, encamped with 4000 men at San Fiorenzo, 
refused to take part in the siege without the special 
orders of his government. 
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In the month of June, 1794, the Council, with 




tation, consStmg of^aleazzi, Tilippo of Vescovato, 
Negroni of Bastia, and Cesare Rocca of La Rocca, 
proceeded to London for this purpose ; and the King 
accepted the oflfer. Sir Gilbert Elliot was appointed 
viceroy, with young Colonna and Pozzo di Borgo 
{since ambassador from Russia to France) under him. 
They soon quarrelled with Paoli, who declared in a 
pique, "This is my kingdom: I carried on war 
against the King of France for two years ; I expelled 
the republicans ; if you violate the privileges and 
rights of the people, I can more easily expel you than 
I did them.'' He had expected to be chosen 
governor ; and was extremely disappointed and cha- 
grined to find others placed in authority over him. 
His views suited the policy of neither party, and,^^ 
becam e Av t urns flie outcast of both, He was wiUms: 
to make Corsica the focus of contention and inde- 
pendence on a small scale, though he would not 
allow France to be so on a large one. Persons of 
this stamp are surprised that they cannot get all the 
rest of the world to agree with them, though they are 
determined to see every object from their own narrow 
and pragmatical point of view. Sh ^ly a fter, he 
received a_friendly letter from th e j^J^3^^j^andj^ 
iJe^njo: him to go and SDend ffie'^remSm 

m_a^countr|jj^fil».iA.j8ai,.j^ectea a^^ 

K„J&Yltaipi,,»aa§^Sonfii|^i_as a 
ite r some ^'^t^twPi ^'^ g^jpmitt.ft( 
vent to'TirmdQn. 
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.teeji^dJlia4Jie,.a£3^^ 
^_ .iad.tek.en on %:soc^on^^ Bjjjiodl^ 
dderable sum to establish ^ iipivf rpjutvat C^nrtifi 
le Oorsicans very soon grew discontented with 
their new masters. Their language, their manners, 
their religion, and mode of living were equally strange 
to them. This was the first time since the origin of 
Christianity that their territory had been profaned by 
VOL. L E 
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t what they regarded with abharrence bb an heretical 
j worship. In the meantime, Napoleon entered Milan, 
and took possesgion of Leghorn, where he collected all 
the Corsican refugees unaer the command of QentilL 
At a grand entertainment at Ajaccio, young Colonna 
was accused, though unjustly, of having insulted the 
bust of Paoli The mere rumour was sufficient to 
provoke hostilities ; the viceroy was hemmed in, and 
his two favourite advisers with difficulty escaped and 
reached the sea^oast in disguise and by cross-roads. 
Xn October, 1796, Gentili with his refugees made 
good his kmding, in spite of the vigilance of the 
English cruisers. They called for a general rising of 
the people: the summiteMof jbhe moimtains wgje 
covered with lireaT^uiT^ the lioajiae 

sound 3f.3h® horn, the sigpal of insufrectio|j^^ wajL 
Eeaj^ in the valle^r'Tlie reibiibttifcsan' ip^ seized 
upon Bastia and on the different fortresses. The 
!^glish hastily embarked, leaving a number of pri- 
soners. Th^B^Fig 4 liilng''»^^d ^^^ *^^ r^wT^ ^f 

CfiEasaawo^je^,%aJ[ist costttie ^^fititisii 

^reasui^ five ngjuons sterling^ Corsica from tEs 
fiEefofSieS^IElie Wenly-tiurJOTTmiliiirjLdr the" 

^pu buo. General Yaubois was entruslEea with the 
command of it. In the beginning of 1798 a partial 
insurrection broke out, on a refigious account, in 
Fiumorbo, at the head of which General Giafferi was 
persuaded by his confessor to place himself He was 
ninety years of age. He was taken prisoner, and 
given up to a military commission to be shot. His 
tragical end was deeply lamented by his fellow citizens 
and old companions in arms. He was the son of the 
famous Giafferi, who had commanded for thirty years 
in the war of independence^ His name and age 
ought alike to have saved him. 

(Corsica is situated at the distance of twenty leogies 
§rom the coast of Tuscany, forty from that of Ite)- 
vence, apd Sixty from that of "Spain. The surface of 
the island is fifte en' hundred square miles in extent ; 
it c^otains four^jaaritime towns, Bastia, Ajaccio, 
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Calvi, and Bonifacio ; sixty-three pieves (orparishes)^ 
four hundred and fifty hamlets, and . three_fine 

Wboura^^^jiatig^^ 

San Fiorenza, Ajaccio, and Porto-Veccmo. A chain 

of lofty mountains runs through the island from the 




tne ranffe BX^^cgs^rea wxtn nerpetuai snow. , 
t^ee pnncipal nvers are the Cfolo, ihe Liamone, and 
the Tavignano. Biyers and torrents rush from the 
highest mountains, and fall into the sea in all direc- 
tions ; towards their mouths are small verdant ffl)ots, 
five or six miles in circuit. The coast on the side of 
Italy from Bastia to Aleria, is a level sixty miles in 
length, and from ten to twelve in breadth. The isle 
is woodyj and the valleys filled with olives, mulberry, 
orange, lemon, and other fruit trees. The sides of 
the mountains are clothed with, chestnut trees of the 
largest species, with villages of the most romantic 
appearance peeping out and forming a kind of natural 
fortifications. On the tops of the hills are forests of 
pine, fir,, and evergreen oaks. The pine-trees are 
equal in size to those of Russia, but less durable, 
lasting only three or four years when made into masta 
for vessels. Oil, wine, silk, and timber are the four 
staple commodities of the islaiqtd, that are proper for 
exportation. San Fiorenza ought to be the capital 
Corsica possesses a beautiful climate in the winter 
months ; but in the heat of summer it grows dry, and 
there is a want of water, which drives. the inhabitants 
into the recesses of the hills, whence they descend 
again in winter either to graze thedr flocks or to cul* 
tivate the plains. The population is not a hundred 
and eighty thousand, thov^h itmight.be five himdred 
thousand. This is qne in8tan<%, among so .many 
others^ that history and gec^raphy afford, to. show 
that the earth is not full, or that population is not 
necessarily and , wisely kept back by itp navingmched 
the utmost possible hpiits of .theixne^s pf subsistence, 
but that various politkial and aocid^tal joaiises con*, 
staatly conspire to depress it mudi below the level of 

e2 
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the means of subsistence or natural resources of the 
country. Not only is it untrue that population and 
the means of subsistence have (according to a very 
prevalent.hypothesis, aad a. a g^ral J invariabS 
rule) attained their mowcimttm, beyond which every 
advance is to be deprecated as the most serious evil, 
but it is clear in most instances, both that the earth, 
by care and management, might be made to produce 
\ a much greater quantity of food than it actually does, 
and that its produce might be distributed in such a 
manner as to maintain a much greater number of 
persons in equal ease and plenty. That it does not 
do so is not the fault of the earth, but the fault or (as 
some will have it) the excellence of human institu- 
tions. There is surely some neglect, waste, or mis- 
application of obvious advantages in the best-ordered 
communities, and much more so in the worst Nay, 
farther, the same causes which keep population down 
below its natural or necessary limits, such as ignorance, 
barbarism, oppression, &c., also tend to render the 
scanty remains of it degraded and miserable. Where 
there are few inhabitants, those few are uniformly ill 
oflf. Good government, arts, industry, and civilization 
at the same time favour the population, and diffuse 
comfort and abundance among them. The contrary 
doctrine is a paradox, founded neither on facts nor 
reasoning, but which has gamed converts because it 
serves as a screen for the abuses of power, and to 
shift the responsibility of a number of evils existing 
in the world from the shoulders of individuals on the 
order of Providence or on the mass of the people. 
Before the invasion of Corsica by the Saracens, it 
appears that all the seashore was peopled Aleria 
and Mariana, two Roman colonies, were great cities 
of sixty thousand souls ; but the incursions of the 
Mussulmans in the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
afterwards those of the Barbary powers, drove the 
whole population into the mountain& Hence the 
plains became uninhabited, and in process of time 
unhealthy. If the plain of Lombardy were suffered, 
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through mismanagement^ or oppressive exactions, or 
foreign wars, to go into neglect, it would become, like 
the Campagna of Borne, instead of a fruitful and 
populous country, a pestilential marsh, and we should 
hear complaints of the niggardliness of nature, and 
of the impo^biUty of remedying it by human art or 
contrivance.* 

The Oorsicans retain some traces of Eastern 
manners, as well as of barbarous life. For example, 
the father of the family and the sons sit at table, 
while the wife and daughters wait upon them, or eat 
their meal in one comer of the room standmg. When 
they go a journey, the husband rides on berore, well- 
armed and mounted, and the wife follows on foot, 
I carrying one or two of her children. Boys at twelve 
! years of age learn the use of the gun, and go armed 
luke men. You are in constant danger of being 
Vtopped on the high-roads by stragglng bandiS 
/Troops of these enter the towns and country-houses, 
j and carry off the most respectable individuals, who, 
on paying a certain ransom, are suffered to return 
home, and are glad to hush the matter up. The 
priests even, in some remote districts, officiate at the 
altar armed, and are often compelled to give absolution 
to assassins, under pain of becoming themselves their 
victims. The state of Corsica presents the image of 
war in time of peace. The natives approach to the 
wildness of the savage or animal tribes. Hunted 
down, exposed to the incursions and ravages of differ- 
ent neighbouring states for centuries, &eir natural 
fierceness has been exasperated by danger and ill- 
usage: jealousy, distrust, hatred, sudden shifts, want, 

* Totmg, in his Trayela through France, says, '* We passed three 
riyers, the waters of which might be applied to irrigation, yet no use 
made of them. The Duke de Bouillon has vast possessions in these 
lands. A grand Sdgnewi' will at any time, and in any oountiy, 
explain the reason of improvable land being left waste." Yet Arthur 
Toung was no enthusiast, but a plain, pnustical man. But this was 
forty years ago, before common sense and liberal feeling were 
overlaid and buried under a heap of paradoxes and counter-para- 
doxes. 
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and Aoiik are become familiar to them. They plaat 
themselves on the top of a rock for security against 
the fancied foe, instead of cultivating the field beneath, 
as a precaution against hunger; the necessity of 
snatching a precarious subsistence by chance or violence 
takes away the industry or patience required to im* 
prove their condition; the hoarse sound of the horn 
lingering in the ear of memory keeps alive their 
courage and their fears; and to inflict or revenge 
injuries is considered as the first duty they owe to 
their country. Feuds between families are handed 
down with unabated rancour firom one generation to 
another; and a bride reckons as the most valuable 
part of her dowry the number of her kindred, who 
STbound t« tS^up aixd avenge her qua^L How 
far this picturesque and dramatic situation of things 
may have its charms either for the inhabitants them* 
selves, or in the eyes of the poet or romance-writer, is 
another question; but there is nothing in the consi- 
derations of philosophy or the laws of statistics, to 
prevent them firom exchanging it for one of greater 
security, ninnbers, and plenty, whenever they choose. 

The most effectual means for accomplishing such 
an object, as laid down by Napoleon, are — 1. A good 
code of rural laws, to protect agriculture against the 
inroads of the cattle, and to destroy the goats. 2. The 
drainage of the marshes, so as to recall the inhabitants 
by d^rees to the searcoast 3. Premiums for the 
encouragement of planting and the grafting of olive 
and midberry trees, which ought to be double for 
plantations by the sea-side. 4. A just but severe 
police, and a general and absolute disarming, as well 
! with respect to great as small arms, such as stilettoes 
• and poniards. 5. Two hundred places, exclusiyely 
reserved for young Corsicans in the military and 
veterinary schools, and schools of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce in France. 6. A r^ular exportation 
of timber for the use of the navy, and consequently 
the foundation of towns by the sea-side and at the 
entrance of the forests, since it ought to be the con- 



dtant aim of g<ytnetninent to dmw tbe pojmlatioti int((» 
the pkinfl^ if it intends to aid the advdJiceiS ol 
cdtU^tiotL 

Buonaparte, when a boy, used to have frequeilt 
disputes with his unde, the ardideacon of Ajacmo, 
about the mischief done by his goats (which pix)cui*ed 
him the appellation of ott innot^o^or firotn the old 
man), tod he does not appear to have forgotten his 
former grudge against them. He brooded up to thd 
period of manhood on the vexations and debasement 
of his country {&M is evident from his letter to Paoli, 
dated June, 1789*), so that his first revolutionary 
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* "GENBftAIi, 

" I was tx)m when my country was perishing. Thirty thousand 
jl^nchmen landed on out coast, bathing the throne of liberty In 
strtftms of Udod ; suoh was the odious B{>60tacle which first presented 
itself to my sight. The cries of the dyings the nx)ans of the oppressed, 
the tears of despair were the companions of my infant days. Tou 
quitted our island, and with you dbappeajred all hopes of happiUesd ; 
davery was the reward of our submission ; loaded with the. triple 
chain of the soldier> the leffislatori and the tax-gatherer, our countiy- 
men live despised — despised by those who have the command over U8« 
Is it not the greatest pain that one who has the slightest elevation of 
sentiment can suffer t Can the wretched Peruvian, Writhing under 
the tortures of the avaricious Spaniard, feel a greater ? No ! wretches^ 
whom a desire of gain and plunder corrupts, to justify themselves^ 
have invented calumnies against the national government, and against 
you, sir, in particular. Authors, confiding in their veracity, transmit 
them to posterity. While perusing them my heart boils with indig» 
nation, and I have resolved to dissipate these delusions, the offipring 
of ignorance* An early study of the French language, long obswva* 
tion^ and the memorials to which I have had access in the portfolios 
of the patriotsi have led me to promise myself some success. 1 wish 
to compare your government with the present one. I wish to blacken 
with the pencil of dishonour those who have betrayed the common 
cause. I wish to call before the tribunal of public opinion those who 
are in power, set forth their vexatious proceedings, expose their 
secret intrigues, and if possible interest the present virtuous minister 
in the depl(N:able situation that we are now in. If my fortune per« 
mitted me to live in the capital, I should have found out other meant 
of making known our complaints, but being obliged to serve in the 
army, I find myself thus compelled to make use of this, the only 
means of publicity; for as to private memorials, either they would 
j not reach the government, or, stifled by the clamour of the parties 
concerned, they wonld only occasion the ruin of the author. 

"Still young, my enterprise may seem daring ; but love for truth, 
of my country, and fellow-citizens, that enthusiMm which the prospect 
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ardour was engrafted on his resentment of the wronga- 
or insults suffered by Corsica fix)m the old French 

fovemment, and on the hope of her emandpatioiu 
[e retsiined to the last a vivid recollection of the 
scene of his early childhood, and ^ke of its valleys, 
its precipices, its torrents, its glowing sky, and keen, 
passions with all the enthusiasm of a lover. Those 
objects excite the deepest regret which give scope to 
the imagination, not those which satisfy it His 
attachment to Corsica must have been strong, since he 
fancied at one time it ihight afford him a final refuge 
from his enemies. He repelled with indignation the 
sarcasm thrown out by some writer, that " the French 
had sought an emperor among a people whom the 
Romans had refused to receive for slaves.'' This, 
which was meant for a satire, was in fact a compliment, 
eir unwillingness to serve did not make them unfit 
to rule. Yet the French themselves sometimes affect 



of an amelioration in our state always gires^ bear me up. If you; 
General, condescend to approve of a work in wluch your name wUl 80> 
often occur, if you condescend to encourage the efforts of a young 
man whom you have known from in&ncy, and whose parents were 
always attached to the good cause, I shall dare to augur &yourably 
of my success. I hoped at one time to be able to go to London to 
express to you the sentiments you have raised in my bosom, and to 
converse together on the misfortunes of our country; but the distance 
is an objection. Perhaps a time will come when I shall be able to 
overcome it. Whatever may be the success of my undertaking, I 
know that it will raise against me the ntmierous body of Frencmnen 
who govern our island, and whom I attack ; but what matters it so 
as the wel&re of my country is concerned ! I shall hear the wicked 
upbraid ; and if the bolt fsJls, I shall examine my heart, and shall, 
recollect the lawfulness of my motives, and at that moment I shall 
defy it. 

" Permit me, General, to offer you the homage of my £Euni]y — why 
should I not add, of my countrymen ? They sigh at the recollection 
of a time when they had hoped for liberty. My mother, Madame 
Letizia, has charged me above all to recall to your remembrance the 
years long since passed at Cort6. 

" I remain with respect. General, 

" Your most humble and most obedient servant, 
" Napoleon Buonapabte, 
" Officer in the Begin^ent of La Fdre. 

** Auxonne in Burgwndy, Jwm 12, 1789.' 
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to throw the blame of Buonaparte's ambition and of 
all their misfortunes (which they say he brought upon 
them) on the original sin of his not being bom in 
France.* 



/ * The particulars of the foregoing aocoimt are chiefly taken from 

'' [ bis Memoirs, and may therefore be considered as in all likelihood 

comprising tiie sabstauce of his History of Corsica, which has beea 

lost. 
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CHAPTER Hi 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION — PRELBHNAHY REMARKS. 



Buonaparte was not quite twenty years old, when 
the French Revolution broke out in 1789. From the 
time of his being employed at the siege of Toulon 
and in the war of Italy which followed, he may be 
considered as its sword-arm. From that time, its fate 
became in a manner bound up with his. It awaited 
his appearance to triumph and to perish with him. 
It will be therefore not improper in this place to give 
some account of its origin and progress up to that 
period. 

The French Revolution might be described as a 
remote but inevitable result of the invention of the 
art of printing. The gift of speech, or the communi- 
cation of thought by words, is that which distinguishes 
man from other animals. But this faculty is limited 
and imperfect without the intervention of books, 
which render the knowledge possessed by every one 
in the community accessible to all. There is no 
doubt, then, that the press (as it has existed in 
modem times) is the great organ of intellectual im- 
provement and civilisation.* It was impossible in 
this point of view, that those institutions, which were 
founded in a state of society and manners long ante- 

* The free states of antiquity, or the republics in the middle agea, 
were single cities, where the spirit of liberty and independence was 
called forth, and strengthened by personal intercourse and commu- 
nication. The towns in different parts of Europe, on the same prin- 
ciple, obtained several immunities before the vUlains or country 
people thought of throwing off their yoke. In Spain the cities 
are ripe for a revolution, while the peasantry are averse to any 
change. 






FRENCH BEyOLUTXOK. S9 

rior to this second breathing of understanding intti 

the life of man, ^ould remain on the same proud 

fix>tiiig after it, mth all their di^roportions and 

defects. Many of these, indeed, must be softened by 

the lapse of time and influi»ice of opinion, and give 

way of thdr oym. accord : but others are too deeply 

rooted in the passions and interests of men to be 

imrenched asunder without violenoe, or by the mutual 

consent of the parties concerned ; and it is this which 

makes revolutions necessary, with their tnun of last* 

Fing good and present eviL When a government^ 

^ like an old-feshioned building, has become cnoy and 

\ rotten, stops the way of improvement, and only serves 

' to ooUect diseases and corruption, and the proprietors 

i' refuse to come to any compromise, the oommnnity 

; proceed in this as in some other cases; they set 

summarily to work — 'Hhey pull down the house^ 

they abate the nuisance/' All other things had 

chtuDged : why then should governments remain the 

same, an excrescence and an incumbrance on the 

state ? It is oxdy because they have most power and 

most interest to continue their abuses. This drcom- 

/ stance is a reason why it is doubly incumbent on 

/ those who are aggrieved by them to get rid of them ; 

1 and makes the shock the greater, when opinion at 

^ last becomes a match for arbitrary power. 

The feudal system was in full vigour almost up to 
the period of the discovery of printing. Much nad 
been done since that time : but it^wsgjbhe obje^pt qf 
*^$ French BevQlution, to. get dd „af joijsjbfow of the 
firanae-work^d of thfiL lost i:filiciS..Qf that system,. ^ Be- 
Kfe the diSision of knowledge and inquiry, govern- 
ments were for the most part the growth of brute 
force or of barbarous superstition.* Poiger was, i n the 
j^d^_ofa^few,.who uaedJt only to gratify their owsL 
pride. ia gue%^ oi avarice, and who toot Jevej^^ 
to, extend ajid cement it hj^fear'iiJ f avour. _ Th0 
l^^g^^eeaaETdisda^ choice^gr^ 

^jt&e benefit of thfijuass of the co mmunity^ jgfapPi 
&eyr^»urded and treated as no bett^ than aherd 3 
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'j^Se^cou^ ^elor th e exg^aeliMLSMSe^ t(hf<J^ 

power on its side, receiveoTthe sanction dt^-religion* 
f rtuch it was thenGgfoTth iiqpiety anrt r^M^ipn againgjr 
tEe^nll of !Beayen to impugn. This state of things 
continued anS^ew wSrse and worse, while knowledge 
and power were confined within mere local and per- 
sonal limits. Each petty sovereign shut himself up 
in his castle or fortress, and scattered havoc and dis- 
may over the unresisting country around him. In 
an age of ignorance and barbarism, when force and 
interest decided every thing, and reason had no means 
of making itself heard, what was to prevent this or 
act as a check upon it? The lord himself had 
no other measure of right than his own will: his 
pride and passions would blind him to every con- 
sideration of conscience or humanity; he would 
regard every act of disobedience as a crime of the 
deepest die, and to give unbridled sway to his lawless 
humours would become the ruling passion and sole 
study of his life. How would it stand with those 
witlun the immediate circle of his iiifluence or his 
vengeance ? ^Jleac^woTildjma^ them cringe, and Uck 
the feet of their haughty an! oapricious oppressor : 
the hope of reward or the dread of punishment would 
stifle the sense of justice or pity ; despair of success 
would make them cowards, habit would confirm 
them into slaves, and ^eyjg ould.] A^V "p wit h bigoted 
devotion (the boaste(iTbj^^o^«tbe good.pld times) 
tothrngBtjof^ as the onlylaw/^S]^^ 

would only be the^eal oF^a confederation^f such 
^^e^despots; 'and^m- happiness or rigTilTorTEr 
people woul3T)e equally disre^ded by them both. 
Ifcehgion^ instead of c urbing this st ate of rapne^jiij 
licentiousness, became an accomplice and a par ty in 
tn e cnme ; gave absolution and plenary indulgence 
fe^aJT softs of enormities ; gjcaiJ^ug^^^^i&s^Y^jiiei^j£ 
Heay en in return fgc-^t^ch jeiji»L(ff.Jfttjgtbbe2^1^d^ 
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and setting up a regular (and what in the end proved 
an intolerable) traffic in violence, cruelty, and lust 
As to the restraints of law, there was none but what 
resided in the breast of the Oromd Seigneur^ who 
tung up in his court-yard, without judge or jury, any 
one who dared to utter the slightest murmur against 
the most flagrant wrong. Such must be the con- 
sequence, as long as ihere wasjaax^nQj^gn standard 
OTimpaxtial Judg^ appeaOi<ll 9»nd,tJw&CouT^^ 
Se ^un d in public opinion, the oflfsprinff of booka 
As long as any unjust claim or transaction is con- 
fined to the knowledge of the parties concerned, the 
tyrant and the slave, which is the case in all unlettered 
states of society, might must prevail over right; for 
the strongest will bully, and tne weakest must sub- 
mit, even in his own defence, and persuade himself 
that he is in the wrong, even in nis own despite: 
but ^b^ inrtP^^t the world (that dr ftad jnr y) ^^rp. ip fipAn- 

nellgd^ an d calle d to look onjand^ i)ifi> rii^Tnp ir g 8 i^ the 
scene r^""^^nb^ffiigls^nft T;^ y nonnivanf*f> or in f| 



comer, th en i^ffl sgn mpi mts the ju^gmeni^seai ijx lieu 
of ^^assiouQuiiterest, and opinionbecomes law, inr 

of arbitrary Will - ati H farp wp 11 fftiiHfll lord 



sovereign king 1 

moment tnat tne p ^ftfig ^p*>n 
the community nbeyo nd the actual sphere in which 

AA/^h Tnnvfta^ ^])ftrft jfTfram that, tinrip inevitAhly lYirmpd 

flSe germ of a jbody .of ^opinio n direcfly at variance 
with the seffish an d servile code that before reigned. 
^^^;^d^f matb^re ^a more .to^l. 
manl jr and dismt ^^eid stan(3&3^ of truth and justic^. 
iLithertoTorce, fiaud, and fear decided^every question 
of individual right or general reasoning; the pos- 
sessor of rank and influence, in answer to any censure 
or objection to his conduct, appealed to God and to 
his sword : — n ow ^new principle j j. bro ught into, pla y 
jiich had neve r been so much as dr ^amt"^^^^ 
l) 3OTewhich^ he must make good Tis pretensions, or 
it wi U shatter his strongholds of ^pride and prejudice' 
toatbms , as the pent-up air sEatters whatever resists 
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its exponshre force. ^^gJ^^l^^JlL 



>ower must 



ereised upon mett 
|oj?tic1& mefe^pfiyS 
eminble it to powaer. 




onn, or itxalL 

a.Mta^ 




streni 



g— ^'*— ^ , I ii^iQI II I Hill 111 ly * ^1 I j_Bl"" *ai> i-*-*^-- - s 

oif timEr aSd good in tne abstract : "without a khow^ 
leage of lEmgs at a^^canee from us^ iive judge like 
savages or aiiuoals horn our senses and appetites odIj; 
but bj tbe aid of books and of an intercourse witk 
the world of ideasy we are purified, raised^ ennobled 
£pom savages into intellectual and rational beings. 
Our impressions of what is near to us are &Ise, of 
what is distant, feeble ; but tidejbst^^dmiij^^ 
frmj^gj^ "T^j^f^ljj} j^^li^ opi{U£a%t aJSl 31,,^^ 
^^^ejg^lic voice, axe^Hte *flii.e coiigregjgkted* j^ift^..^^, 

manyjyatera^Oya*^ 

but the tmmt does not hate the tyrant? 5m«1 bufe 

thedave does not despise the siavef* The nrst of 
these looks upon himsen as a Uoa, upon his vassal as 
a dod of the earth, and forces him to be of the same 
(pinion : tbfi LPhilpsopher l oo]^s>^p<HL-tbg3a boj^iLJBa 
inaiii^aaicrmstructejth wqrfl to oo so, ^Eletlwy 
had to settle their pretensions by themselves, and m 
the night of ignorance, it is no wonder no good was 
done ; while pride intoxicated the one, and fear stupe- 
fied the other. But let them be brought out of that 
diark cave of despotism and superstition, and let a 
thousand other persons, who have no intereab but that 
ef truth and justice, be called on to deteFmine 
1)ietween them, and the plea of the lordly (^pressor to 
make a beast of burden of his fellow-naan beccoaes as 
ridiculous as it is odious. All that the light of phi* 
ksophy, the glow of patriotism, all that the brain 
wasted in mid^ht study, the blood poured out upoon 
the scaffold or in the field of battle, can do or bskve 
done, is to> take this question in all cases from belbre 
the first gross, blind and iniquitous tribunal, where 
power iimdts over weakzbess,. and place it before the 
last mcHre just, disinterested, and in' the end more 
fbvmidable one, where each individual is tried by his 
peersy and according to rules and principles which 
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Isiaye received, the oouusion examiaatioaa and the eom^ 
Bfton coaaseni A puMk^ ajgosfe^is JJms j kmiQd.J k^ 

isisoIenr[®g^^ it is exercised 

Secern^ the more enUghteued as^d enlarged^ and more 
aad more reqmxea equal rights aod equal law& Thjb 
iiew sense acquired by the people> this new organ of 
opinion and feeling, is like bringing a battering4raui 
to bear upon some old Gothic castle, long the den of 
rapine ^id crime, and must finally prevail agaiost all 
al^urd and antiquated ini^itutions, unless it is vio- 
lently siqypressed, and this engine of political reform 
turned by bribery and terror against itself: Vho hi 
reading histoyy, "^h^Q the characters are laiCop^ 





with the oppressed against the oppressor ? 



re tnat a dmuresiNero at tha distance of two 
thousand years I Pid^ not the Z«H%m jaa 
LOot ieB23LQU.s hYDocnsy out of Francej„,,and^ was it 
not on this agjgpunt constantly denonnce^ by the.^^ 
g^ gy Wliat do those, wHb read the aimals of the 
LnqmsSSon, think of that dread tribunal ? And what 
has softened its horrors but those annals being read ? 
What figure does the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
make in the eyes of posterity ? But l^pks anticjajate 
and conform the decision of the pubKc7'ori]^3rvidijaJ£^ 

even ot the actors m such scenes, to that loity and 
nrev^Snle standard, and moma and iashjon the heart 
and inmost, thoughts upon it, so thatuaQmgtnmst manlv,^ 
Eberal, and generous grows out ot the lever orpassion 
anolihe palsy of base fear ism^jyiisj^^ is meaMfes: 
tJkie progress ot miOdei:n civili sation and m oder n^:Bhito teM> 

mdavidual in a barbarous age and country 

rows another who has displeased him (without other 
warrant than his own will) into a dungeon, where he 
pia:^es for years, and then dies; and perhaps only the 
mouldering bones of the victim, discovered long after, 
dkclose his fate: or if known at the time, the con- 
fessor gives iskbsqlution, and the few who. are let into 
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the secret are intimidated from giving vent to their 
feelings, and hardly dare disapprove in silence. Let 
this act of violence be repeated afterwards in story, 
and there is not an individual in the whole nation 
whose bosom does not swell with pity, or whose blood ^ 
does not curdle within him at the recital of so foul a 
wronff. Why then should there be an individual in a 
nation privU^ed to do what no other individual in 
the nation can be found to approve ? But he has the 
power, and will not part with it in spite of public 
opinion. Then that public opinion must become 
active, and break the moulds of prescription in which 
his right derived from his ancestors is cast, and this 
will be a Bevolution. Is that a state of things to 
regret or bring back, the bare mention of which 
makes one shudder ? But the form, the shadow of it 
only was left : then why keep up that form, or cling 
to a shadow of « injustice, which is no less odious than 
contemptible, except to make an improper use of it ? 
Let all the wrongs public and private produced in 
France by arbitrary power and exclusive privileges 
for a thousand years be collected in a volume, and let 
this volume be read by all who have hearts to feel or 
capacity to understand, and thestixaigiStiflinff sengg^ 
pppresgion ari4 kmdHngbur^ 

follow will be that imguEe^lofjjubuc ppjiiioxi that led_ 
JojEenPre^cTTRSvoTT^^^ Let all the victims 'CEat 
have perishe3 un3ef tHe'mili, paternal sway of the an- 
cient regime, in dungeons, and m agony, without a trial, 
without an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled 
together, and their chains struck off, and the shout of 
jubilee and exultation they would make, or that 
.nature would make at the sight, will_be_the,sboutthat 
was heard when the Bastille felj! The dead pause 
that ensued among the gods 6T me earth, the rankling 
malice, the panic-fear, when they saw law and justice 
raised to an equality with their sovereign will, and 
mankind no longer doomed to be their sport, was that 
of fiends robbed of their prey : their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their final 
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triumph was that of fiends when it is restored to 
them ! 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French 
Revolution burst out like a volcano, without any 
previous warning, only to alarm and destroy— or 
was one of those comet-like appearances, the ap- 
proach of which no one can tell till the shock and 
conflagration are felt. What is the real state of 
the case ? There was not one of those abuses and 
grievances which the rough grasp of the Revolution 
shook to air, that had not been the butt of ridi- 
cule, the theme of indignant invective, the subject 
of serious reprobation for near a century. They 
had been held up without ceasing and without 
answer to the derision of the gay, the scorn of the j 
wise, the sorrow of the good. The most j sHit^i t h g^ ; 
ng^gt^eloquenj^^^^ j 

unajiimpm m theu: wish tgLiemove or reform th^se i 
abuses, and the most dispassionate and well-infojmfi.d 
part of the community joined m tne sentiments 

who obs tinately clmig to them. Every public and 

fc _n i 11 I I ■i w i Brf'TMi iii i^ III ii Tr iiiii m Jill 11 ,^_,^ J r 

pnvate complamt had been subjected to the touch- 
stone of inquiry and argument ; the page of history, 
of fiction, of the drama, of philosophy had been 
laid open, and their contents poured into the public 
ear, which turned away disgusted from the arts of 
sophistry or the menace of authority. It was this 
operation of opinion, enlarging its circle, and uniting 
nearly all the talents, the patriotism, and the in- 
dependence of the country in its service, that brought 
about the events which followed. Nothing else did 
or could. It was not a dearth of provisions, the 
loss of the queen's jewels, that could overturn all * 
the institutions and usages of a great kingdom — 
itjrasnotJ;he Revolution that produced the, ^ang e 
mjSelace oT^ sff^ But the change m .Hifi^Jiejtujg^ 
ofsociet y^ha.t j^odfe IfeyblutSn^ and brought 

itToutward appearance into a nearer correspondence 
with its inward sentiments. There is no other wai 
VOL. L 
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a goountin g for eo^eat an H fiTi^^f>j;»^jja; BJifiitioiL 
■^owei^ prejudice, interest, custom, ignorance, sloth, 
and cowardice were against it : what then remained 
to counterbalance this weight, and to overturn all 
ol^^tades, but reason and conviction which were for 
it ? Magna eat Veritas, et prevaZebit. A king ,1g»8 

thought .toJatOM image^ q£ JhOS^^Ej 
bejf^ jiifferent^species from other fflen : 

"airiest to carry an immioTSte paaapprt to^£^k£@>xt 
m ms po cket On what possible plea or excuse then, 
when tBe ground of opinion on which they rented 
was gone, attempt to keep up the same exclusive and 
exorbitant pretensions, without any equivalent to the 
community in the awe and veneration they felt for 
them ? Why should a nobleman be permitted to spit 
in your face, to rob you of an estate, or to debauch 
your wife or daughter with impunity, when it was 
no longer deemed an honour for him to do so ? If 
manners had undergone a considerable dbange 'ia 
this respect, so that the right was rarely exercised, 
why not abrogate the insult implied in the very 
forbearance from the injury, alike intolerable to the 
free-born spirit of man? Why suspend the blow 
over your head, if it was not meant to desc^id 
upon it ? Or why hold up claims in idle mockery, 
which good sense and reason alike disowned, as if 
there were really a distinction in the two classes of 
society, and the one were rightful lords ov^ the 
other, instead of being by nature all equal ? But the 
evil did not stop here ; for it was never yet known 
that men wished to retain the semblance of a wrong, 
unless they aimed at profiting as far as in them 
lay by the practice of it While the king wore the 
'anointed crown that was supposed to be let down 
in a golden chain from heaven on his head, while 
the lord dyed his sword in blood, while the priest 
worked fancied miracles, with a crucifix and beads, 
they did well to claim to be masters of the world, 
and to trample in triple phalanx on mankind : but 
why they should expect us to allow this claim in 
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mere courte^ aod good-will, when it is no longer 
tracked by fiaud or force, is difficult to compreheaad. 
What is a Ififiitimat© government ? .It_ ifl a govem- 



m^t that p rofessedly 
crraoe of God and its a; 




gra oe of God and its a ncestors, that sets the ohcdc 
or the go od oi the gov erne d equ allv at deSanQ 
ifl thfliti ifi api^naalift fifir, thfi Wflf Ji^ maEes of its 
iajSSJ3am^f nce^ij^e^^ It 

is ^n outrage and a burlesque on every principle of 
oommcm sense or liberty. It puts the means for 
the end ; mistakes a trust for a property, considers 
the honours and offices of the state as its natural 
inheritance, and the law as an unjust encroachment 
on its arbitrary will. What motive can there be 
for tolerating such a government a single instant^ 
except from sheer necessity or blindfold ignorance ? 
Or what chance of modifying it so as to answer any 
good purpose, without a total subversion of all its 
institutions, principles, or prejudices ? The kings of 
France, tamed by opinion, conforming to the man- 
ners of the time, no longer stabbed a faithful 
counsellor in the presence dxamber, or strangled a 
competitor for the throne in a dungeon, or laid 
waste a country or fired a city for a whim : but 
they still made peace or war as they pleased, or 
hung the wealth of a province in a mistress's ear, 
or lost a battle by the promotion of a favourite^ 
or ruined a treasury by the incapacity of a minister 
of high birth and connexions. The noble no longer, 
as in days of yore, hung up his vassal at his door 
for a disrespectful word or look (which was called 
the haute justice)^ or issued with a numerous retinuie 
from his lofty portcullis to carry fire and sword 
into the neighbouring country ; but he too laboured 
in his vocation, and in the proud voluptuous city 
drained the last pittance from the toil-worn peasant 
by taxes, grants, and exactions, to waste it on 
his own vanity, luxury, and vices. If he had a 
quarrel with an inferior or with a rival less &voured 
tiian himseK, the king would issue his lettTe-de-cachd]; 

^ f2 
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j and give the refractory and unsuspecting offender a 
j lodging for life in what Mr. Burke is pleased to 
C8>11 the " hmg*8 castle !" Had opinion put a stop 
i to this crying abuse, had it rendered tnis odious 
privilege of royalty merely nominal ? " In the mild 
I i^eignjof .XpmsXy, iJ^pne/' ^^ordi|ig.to^Hi2E2Sn^ 
} "there were no less than 15,000 ief^reg^dft-^jflwferf^ 
i j^~ar-' Some pereobs wm think this fact alo^ 
sufficient to account for and to justify the over- 
turning of the government in the reign of his suc- 
cessor. The- priests no longer tied their victim to 
the stake or devoted him to the assassin's poniard 
as of old ; they thought it enough if they could 
wallow in the fat of the land, pander to the vices 
of the rich and the abuses of power, to which they 
looked for the continuance of wealth and influence, 
and fly-blow every liberal argument and persecute 
every liberal writer, from whom they dreaded their 
loss. From the moment that the ancient regime 
ceased to be supported by that system of faith and 
manners in which it had originated, the whole order 
of the state became warped and disunited, a wretched 
jumble of claims that were neither enforced nor 
relinquished. There was ill-blood sown between the 
government and the people ; heart-burning, jealousy, 
and want of confidence between the different members 
of the community. Every advance in civilisation was 
regarded by one party with dislike and distrust, while 
by the other every privilege held by ancient tenure 
was censured as the offspring of pride and prejudice. 
The court was like a decayed beauty, that viewed her 
youthful rival's charms with scorn and apprehension. 
The nation, in the language of the day, had hitherto 
been nothi/ngy was everything, and wamied to he 
somethirig. The great mass of society felt itself as 
a degraded caste, and was determined to wipe out the 
stigma with which every one of its opinions, sen- 
timents and pretensions was branded. This was a 
thing no longer to be endured, and must be got rid 
of at any rate. The States-General of 1789 met 
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under different auspices from what they did in 1614, 

when the^jpre^ck^jjL^ 

g< a^^ and w as^^Eoed hy the KJT^g wi.tb gT^^^Mfit' 

i^Jhejig^JLiL:^^ 

* ExTRAcrr fbom the Pboces-vebbal of the Nobility of the 
States-Genebal of 1614. P. 113. 

'* On Tuesday, 25th of November, having obtained an audience^ 
Mons. de Senecey addressed the King thus : — 

" Sire, 

" The goodness of our kings has always granted to their nobility 
the privilege of having recourse to them on all occasions, the great* 
ness of their quality bringing them near their own persons, so that 
they have always been the principal executors of their royal be- 
hests. 

'* I should never have done. Sire, were I to recapitulate to your 
Majesty all that antiquity has hand^down to us of the pre-eminence 
which birth has given to this order, and what distinction there is 
between it and the rest of the people, with which it can suffer no 
sort of comparison. I could extend the subject. Sire, to a great 
length ; but a truth so glaring has need of no other testimony than 
that which is known to all the world-^ — and then I speak before the 
King ; whom we hope to find as jealous to preserve to us that lustre 
which we share with him, as we should ourselves be anxious to 
require and intreat of him, sorry that an extraordinary novelty opens 
our mouth rather to complaints than to the very humble suppli- 
cations for which we are at this time assembled. 

"Sire, your Majesty has been pleased to assemble the States- 
General of the three orders of your kingdom, orders destined and 
separated from each other by their functions and their rank. The 
church, dedicated to the service of Gk>d, and for the direction of 
souls, holds the first rank. We honour the prelates and ministers 
as &thers and mediators for our reconciliation with God. 

'* The nobility, Sire, holds the second rank. It is the right arm 
of justice, the support of your throne, and is the invincible defence 
of the state. Under the happy auspices, and by the brave conduct 
of our kings, at the price of their blood, and by the force of their 
victorious arms, the public peace has been established, and by their 
endeavours the Commons are enabled to enjoy the conveniences 
which peace affords them. 

"This order. Sire, which holds the third rank in the assembly, an 
order composed of the people, both of town and country, these last 
are dependants on and under the jurisdiction of the two first orders ; 
those of the towns, commoners, tradesmen, and some officers. These 
are they who, forgetting their situation and all sort of duty, without 
the consent of those whom they represent, wish to compare them- 
flelves to us. 

" I bluah. Sire, to tell you the terms which have anew offended 
us. They compare your state to a fiimily composed of three brothers. 
They say that the ecclesiastical order is the eldest, ours the second. 
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Frotm the same want of unity and conceit in the 
parts of the system, magnificent roads were bniH by 
the eorv^ or forced labour of the peasants, leading 
no where, and without a traveller upon them, to 
gratify the caprice and ostentation of the lords of the 
manor. Great and expensive works were undertaken 
by royal liberality, and laid aside by royal caprice or 
ministerial incapacity. The resources of the country, 
clogged by the remains of feudal tenures^ by the 
ravages of the game-laws, and the sloth and depression 
resulting fix)m partial laws, were found inadequate 
to keep pace with the expenses of the court, con- 
ducted on a scale of modem dissipation and extra- 
vagance. All this was known, and had been repeated 
a thousand times, till it became a kind of bumii^ 
shame at the door. Su^ a state of thiiigs jK ag ripe 
foii ^chang e. After PascaPs^rat)mcia? Letters, tne"^ 
treatises of the Economists, and the clouds of 
Memoirs of the courts of Louis XIY. and XY., after 
the wit of Voltaire and the eloquence of Bousseaa 
had exhausted every topic, light or serious, connected 
with the prevailing <»-der of things, the old Frggch 
ffovemment became eJ|fete4B. all its brancEes, anJlSi 
tothe^oundjia3^u§<de^^ slm^st witjiQut 



aofl their 0¥m the ywrngmt. Into what a miserable conditioB are we 
&llen if this be true I After tbat, wbat wotild be the me of so man j 
services xe&dered from time immemorial, so many honoiirs and dig- 
nities transmitted hereditarily to the nobility, and deserved by their 
labours and fidelity, had they really, instead of raising it, abased it» 
•o that it should be in the most intimate sort of society with the 
eommon people, that sabsists among men, nameW brotherhood* 
And not content with calling themselves brothers, they attnbnte to 
themselves the restoration of the state in ^idb^ as France well 
enough knows, they had no share ; so that every one knows that 
theY can in no manner compare themselves to lis, and a pretension, 
wiui so po<Mr a foundation, would be insupportable. 

" Do justice, Sire^ and by an equitable decree cause them to re- 
turn to &eir duty, and acknowledge who we are, and what a difier- 
ence there is between us. We humbly beseech this of your Mi^esty, 
in the name of all the French nobility, since it is in their nana that 
V8 now come ; that preserving their pre-'«minence, tbsy may devote, 
l» they always have donei, their lives and honour to the service of 
your Mi^estj. 



»> 
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JNor was this alL Hingland had long set the 
example, and had long been looked up to for the 
opinions of her writers and the freedom of her insti- 
tutions by those who wished to serve the cause of 
"their country or of mankind. Nor had she been 
backward to encourage this disposition, but had been 
in the constant practice of "insulting the slavery of 
the rest of Europe by the loudness of her boasts of 
freedom.'' The^ spirit of the re^igni^g; govemment 
^Aiai^JS3£l93^ on on^ jegicicj^ihatQtG^^^ 
IxOnl^e^^Sn^^ 

WnEam, and on thesaccesaion of the present family 
, to ^e throne, in spite of two rebellions to restore the 
^ Intimate Pretender, and to re-establish popery and 



* The sabjoined passage, taken from Arthur Young's Travels in 
France in the year 1787> wiU show how little the JBH-ench Revolution 
eould be characterised as a merely fortuitous or unexpected event. 

''Dined to-day (Sept. 17) with a party whose conversation was 
entirely political. One opinion pervaded the whole company, that 
they are on the eve of some great revolution in the government; 
that everything points to it ; the confusion in the finances great, 
with a deficit impossible to provide for without the States-General of 
the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be the consequence 
of their meeting ; no minister existing, or to be looked to in or out 
of power, with such decisive talents as to promise any other remedy 
than palliative ones ; a prince on the throne with excellent disposi- 
tions, but without the resources of a mind that could govern in such 
a moment without ministers ; a court buried in pleasure and dissipa- 
tion, and addii^ to the distress, instead of endeavouring to be placed 
in a more independent situation ; a great ferment amongst all ranks 
of men, who are eager for some change, without knowing what to look 
or to hope for; and a strong leaven of Hberty, increasing every hour 
ginoe tiie American Revolution; altogether form a combination of 
cireumstances that promise ere long to ferment into motion, if some 
master-hand, of very superior talents, and inflexible courage, is not 
{bund at the helm to guide events, instead of being driven by them. 
It is very remarkable that such conversation never occurs, but a 
bankruptcy is the topic. All agree that the States of the kingdom 
cannot assemble without more liberty being the consequence : but I 
meet with so few men that have any just ideas of freedom, that I 
qnestkmmuch the species of this new Hberty that is to arise. They 
know not how to value the privileges of the pboful As to the 
nobUity and clei^, if a revolution added anything to their scale, I 
iMiik it would do more mischief than good.'* — ^Yol. L p. 188. 
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slavery. Jhe^B^foiTQatio|5,«5^ the great evgntin 
modem times ^3i3 and prompted' by t£e invesSj^ 
gTj^nntjjgL^Qto striking aftne encroaclyjofijats^f 
Jbhepapai power (EKe ^nursing-mother of ignorance 
anSfBlmd submission) shook all arbitrary, self-con- 
stituted power to its centre, and ^estooy§ii^_^.the 

nritual^nil, .seculsu^^ 

Ee"tesr!bf reason am co^seimce. 

Tnh^eJiamjm^^ 

tflgi^tjieR, The domineering, supercilious pretensions 
of infallible orthodoxy and bloated power were 
inseparably linked together, and both gave way or 
recoiled imder the shock and encounter of the common 
nature and the common understanding of man. The 
first step to emancipate the bodies of the enslaved 
people, was to enfranchise their minds; and the 
foundation of the political rights and independence of 
states was laid in the ruins of that monstrous super- 
stition, that reared its head to the skies, and ground 
both princes and people to powder. The fir§*ilft25_ 
thflJtstaggered this mighty fabric were riven,, M4jthe 

jix^t^ash was heard abroaqj. but Epglana eci^fififlULl 
b^jdk^wiffi '^her i3£n^^ from that time the 

triunipE oFfiuth ami reason over pride and hypocrisy 
was secure, though remote and arduous. The^pnajapk 
^fjlgjigiiu^^ toleration became tlie (^Quhterpartj^ 
^rm^jaJly of ciyliTiBerty ^m England; t&haEitof 
rem^nfftp subscribe to bigofed dogmas for conscience 

of that manly independence of spirit and resistanee 
tj p^haen CToagaments or exactions of axbitraigrpower, 
^i^3u.,is so^jmarked ^ a J^ature in . EngffiETM^ 
TOiere is"' something "In the plain, grave," straight- 
forward, sturdy character of the EngUsh people that 
makes them ready to assert their rights and grapple 
with the iron hand of power ; and from the rigid dis- 
cipline and simple forms of the Puritanic faith, en- 
grafted on the Protestant, there was an obvious 
tendency to republicanism. 
The Reformation had laid open the translation of 
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the Bible tx> the meanest peasant, the effects of which 
were distincay visible, both in our government and 
literatura The model of the Jewish theocracy wa^ 
thus placed perpetually before the eyes of the political 
and religious enthusiast, who longed to reduce it 
to practice in the English GomToonweaZth, 5Ftis 
mixture of faith and zeal gave a decree of sanctitv 
aadj^Levatio^^ 
Eainent-aoiaiers^ mar.c£^ {q^J^ 
£Ee'saine fervour of feelmg and^hej^Q self-devotioft 

that they wouM_to tate, j^gSi^^^ 
mS^ra om/'^ '^Meanwhile, the Stuarts, either from 
regretting the privileges of their Scottish ancestors, or 
from their intermarriages with foreign princesses^ 
imbibed more and more a spirit of absolute authority 
and implicit faith, that, coming into contact with the 
gtem and reckless impulse derived more or less re- 
motely from the Reformation, caused their ruin, first 
in the beheading of Charles I., and afterwards (for 
kings are superior to warning and experience) in the 
expulsion of his son, James II. from his throne and 
kingdom, for persisting in the attempt to bring back 
Popery and arbitrary sway. Xb© KevglgJiSj^^ 




(wnttenjit the desire of Kin g William) P"tt|]fif| tht 
^gaaSLOHeitaan in theory iorev^u^im3%^^li.Jm. 

country ever smce. This example..setbY the JLnglish 

I Hi ■ ■ ^ iiiii»in»Hf|h I I I' ""7""^"" iiiirfcMM ■*fii~' " %>«il I M fflWiii I r 

Tlnglish philosophers, was 
( if sge knew ner own 0^7 



n'l^yaHJlnWresFfwa^^ an 

honest simplicity and seventy m our style 01 civil 
architecture (whether we chose to add or to retrench) 
that acted as a foil to the Qothic redundancy and dis- 

K^portioned frippery of our continental neighbour& 
e French wits and politicians laughed at Sir Robert 
Filmer and his patriarchal scheme, and held up the 
energy and firmness of the English nation as an 
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example to their own. It is true the French govern- 
ment levied troops and money, and instigated and 
aided two rebellions (in 1715 and 1745) against the 
reigning family, bestowing on them every epithet of 
abuse and obloquy, as rebels, heretics, usurpers, up- 
starts, which the legitimate vocabulary affords ; at the 
same time that the English press teemed with libels 
on the Grcmd Monarque, and not a newspaper, not 
a print, not a ballad, but was filled with sarcastic 
aQusions to the wooden shoes and sowp^mmgre of the 
French under a debasing regime, which they were 
urged by every species of taunt and argument to 
thiow off, and show themselves men. In short, the 
chief quarrel which the English had with the French 
was supposed (up to the period of which we have been 
speaking) to be that which freemen must ever have 
with slaves. When his Jtfajesty George JIT^-cam^^ 
t^e CTjswn^ JJiCcIalipa of the Stuarts wasLeithfiXLSOm- 
pletelj ^t aside or in a atate jof abeymce ; . the^phaiii. 
tOTOM^t Divine Ri^ht, j^^ hsd, duringjbwo rdgas, 
hauglfiiDJieradgustmpnarchs of the HojaaseLfliLtlSjo- 
v^r, had^iiowever^. no -sooner vaniabed-ibaQ..ADat;ber 
appajition arose in its stead— the dreaiLc^jtojajJar 
^goyein^ieni Hitherto the principles^_wiich — had 
seated his MajestyiT fainily on the tlfrone- «erejbe^ 
fjvottnte theme auke of p9,triots and cauxtfers 'now 
the a^mr if om an hereditary Pretender Jbeing^OYfii^ 
it^^was high time to exchange them for the prin cip les 
that were to keep them, there^ and to prevent the 
dangerous precedent which had been set from spread- 
ing £Arther, or from being turned against those who 
haa thus far only profited by it. As there was an 
unlucky flaw in the original title-deed, it was natural 
to make this good by every extension of influence and 
prerogative. It was a delicate point, either to do 
without the choice of the people, looking back to 
past vicissitudes, or to admit them into a copartnery 
m the concern, looMng forward to possible contin- 
gencies; and on this point the courtiers and the 
patriots, the crown and the peojde, from that time 
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forward split, and it remained the bone of conten- 
tion between the two parties, the source of endless 
heart-burnings, rancour, and jealousies, that "spread 
like a thick scurf over the state, during the greater 
part of that reign. Almost immediately after its 
commencement, the right of the people to choose 
their representatives in parliament was grossly tam- 
pered with, and this was enough to show the temper 
and spirit of the new cabinet. Then the American 
war broke out, and soon after its disastrous conclu- 
sion the French Eevolution — dreadful blows, following 
hard upon each other, to the deliberate design (tf 
any such had been formed) to retrograde upon the 
steps of the Stuarts, now that there was no farther 
apprehension from their persons, and which unhinged 
the reason, though they could not quell the resolu- 
tion of the reigning monarch. The cause of AjgaSr 




nei^ 



unnsT government m its dazzlmff blaze. Great 
e di^ppomtment. and foul the stam, when 
and decIareoiCself agamst France, thus seeking 
to'exSnguSK1BBS''TigEFirn 

tdiner the ieafflie oTkm 



le nu 



never to turn Daci 
jlemini 



it^naa^nauy^accom^u^ i te unrelenting pu rpos e : 

^WEat had EnglaSd t6 d6 with the quarfel * Was 
her religion Catholic ? She had been stigmatised for 
above two centuries, and almost shut out of the pale 
of Christendom as a heretic. Was her crown de- 
spotic ? Her king reigned in contempt of an exiled 
Rretender and of hereditary right, as the king of a 
free people. Did her nobles form a ^rivileged^ agg, 
above the law f (jro"a foi'Md. Were her clergy BreaeC 




" such power dTpfetensiorir WKat iEEen was 
OTJyoT lhe desgolgjof SETTlontinCTtj^ b^jt he j^t 
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enmitj and impla<5ablejbatred of a free nation^and^f 
STcgSs fitStTiODar^iaha to 

the_Uessmgiof the^EnglisEr]Uons^ Was tnerg 

25i3e a sten^^ to freedom, it 

wfts thoiignt that we might be tenmt^ toTS eep the 
start whicET we had ar\Yays maintained m the raceot 
feedom, ano^become foo /ree / Tq this iffiberal, 
meaji. jgad enyxQlis^.^^ we were not mere! 




every^ sentimehrjaiid maxim ... on which, jmP- NJ?wn 
fieeoomjanH pre-e minence rested. ..I^QsewhoJ^^ 
3egnve2L^us oiTEe^MQrff la^ 
^San geJLJt t'o^lEe fretfiJ wEine oT m^ hun S^ ^^era 
ofj^esitimacy, Tiave' xfiTOlT "16 answer Ion The ^- 
emma was not a conimon one. It was ju 




est to 



wait, to watch, and to improve opportmuty ; to rej^ 
"with jealous leer malign" the first attempts of 
liberty, to irritate .bg^ coldness and mistrust, to goad 
afc^jeo^e^ at all troe^ too prone To ^xcitenieSij.,]m£o 
frenzy, in order that they inight be lecL]bactjm:anad[e3. 



''ere the old vulgar q^^ instead of being tne great 
caxiie"oinK^km The t^^ noblest impulses of our 
na?ufe7 tte love' of country and the love of kind, 
were to be set in hostile array, and armed with inex- 
tinguishable fury against each other. It was a prosti- 
tution of names and things worthy of the end which 
it was meant to serve, and of those who planned and 
executed it ! As this was a nice point to manage, Jhe . 
blojKJK^s not struck on our part till the French jking s 
head fellon the scaffoIJTIbr T)ein£ secretly'in league 
and correspwidencewim m onarcns; 

Butlthe storm had J)een lon g ga thering. Thisjjasj, 
great andT^SrtiljangJcEm^TbTT^ — ^from 

theliHampioSIB? liberty to its ungenerous foe : from the 
exiler and behead er of its own kings to the ay enjger 
oTTEKsT oTotEefsl HE^iSte' was employed ^udu- 
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ally to prepare the public mind for such a change, by 
sounding the alarm to power and discrediting the 
popular cause. The loud asserter of American inde- 




Eateonage, tlift iTifnrifl.f.ftH f^ftnonnpiaj;' ^f thft TTrPiifiK 
Evolution. ]lSe wbo had talEed familiarly of kinffs as 
" loyers of low companyriR3W"5u3Jfie^ DfiOPES^ 
* ^ a swinish multitu de.^ lie wna. JtJj^-'^-JR^IPfttt^ 
tte late Xiii tBaS poor"^oldsmith was obliged ta 

Ie^ItEg:jaiQia,.Jiojr.^^^ ^sg.^^^k^drjiia 

with proud humility as " his kind and gracious bene- 
factor. Literary leaJ^usj^came m aid 3]r''^yal 
bQjmty^^jffe had always entertamej. a i^gaiust 

Rousseau. wEom he nad £nown iformeriy when in 
Engted^3nd_cii«l^ , a , gjea^t . king- 



domjayertimied by bis genius^ when all that he him- 
self had be en^ able '^o effect, was a reform in the 
turaapvi of tKelcir^^s^^^Qlien. WitHout the belp of 
EispOWferlul pen, perEaps the necessary change in the 
tone of politics could not haye been accomplished 
effectually' or without yiolence. Jjibierty had hitherto 
beeji the watch-word of Englishmen, and all their 

oT^Skg^nce "to, OBpresdon, real bj^supposeS^ Such 
had been our theory ; such (when occasion offered) 

was our practice. Mr. Burke_strgwfi4^^1i^ flowersLOf 
hiajjietoric oyer the jrotfeE_.c^ by 

his tropes and figures so dazzled both the ignorant ; 
and the learned, that they could not distinguish the j 
shades between liberty and licentiousness, between \ 
anarchy and despotism ; gaye a romantic and noyel { 
air to the whole question ; proyed that slayery was a 
yery chiyalrous and liberal sentiment, that reason and 
prejudice were at the bottom yery much akin, that the 
Queen of France was a yery beautiful yision, and 
that there was nothing so yile and sordid as useful 
knowledge and practical improyement. A_j^£& : 
obsolete^goyemment was metamorphosed mto an | 
oBiecrorfaiSSfilli. 
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ing Gothic ruin, wliich, however delightful to look 
at or read of, is not at all pleasant to live under. 
ThuB the poetry and imagination of the thing were 
tibrown into the scale of old*iashioned harbarism and 
mnsty tradition, and tamed the halanoe. A faiasr 
mode of judging could not be found ; for things strike 
the imagmation from privation, conizast, and suflfering-, 
whidi are proportionably intolerable in reality.* It 
excites a pleasing interest to witness the representa- 
tion of a tragedy ; but who would, for this reason, 
wish to be a real actor in it ? The good old tvmea 
are good only because they are gone, or because they 
afford a picturesque contrast to modem ones ; and to 
wish to bring them back, is neither to appreciate the 
old or the new. This served, however, to produce a 
diversion, and to silence the clamour, that might 
otherMrise have arisen. 7he mob of readers staied 
without knowing what to think, and the K ingjpre - 
sented the work to his friends (bound in mQi^SfifiOuiCL- 
^^ aHBIoot^that^evely gentleman oii^t to read." From 
that time the French Revolution was accounted 
vulgar ; and fw^ man toagpear at coiir t^ iLj^ fl 

* If this is not a complete account of imagination^ it is, at leasts 
trne that it either produces its effects in this way, or aims at aggran- 
dising some one object, person, or thing, at the expense of all oUiers. 
It fixes upon the first impression that offers, and endeayours, by 
every art of sophistry, prejudice, and passion, to make this as strong 
as possible, let the consequence be what it will. Reason, on the 
oontrary, conquers by dlTiding ; and, instead of exaggerating and 
excluding, aims at universality, connexion, and proportion in all its 
determinations. As we know a few things, the imagination seizes 
upon some one of them, and pampers and exalts it in preference to 
au the rest, which are made subservient to it ; as we enlarge our 
inquiries, a variety of new objects dispel our first prejudices, and 
reason is appealed to to adjust their precedence and reduce them to 
their relative value. The tendency of the human understanding is 
from the concrete to the abstntct, in institutions, in religion, in litera- 
ture, in life, and manners, in all cases in which the experience and 
reflection of civil society can be supposed to receive a gradual en- 
largement ; and this marked and unavoidable tendency points, for 
the most part, to the greatest quantity of tinith, and, I should hope, 
of ^ood. At least, I am sure tbvt no good can be done by trang- 
posmg the different stages of its p/ogress, and forcing upon any one 
age or country those institutions, news, or feelings which are not 
natural to it. 
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loflgphyj and to 



Lave performed this feat but the eele< 
brated author of " The Sublime and Beautiful,^' with 
his metaphysical subtlety and poetical flights. Mr. Pitt 
has been hailed by his flatterers as '' the pilot that 
weathered the storm ;'' but it was Mr . BuAe who,^ 

►od at dSe 



tidsjgddh^^^^ 
fEe^^sseriiO^®..?^*?* and. with his glittering, pointed 
s^l^STTvarpooned the Leviathan of the French Bevo- 
lution, which darted into its wild career, tinging its 
onward track with purple gore. The answers to this 
work were numerous and respectable; but they 
evaded the recondite meaning that lurked in it, ana 
in the colours of style no one could pretend to vie 
with him. The "Vindicise Gallicee,'' by Sir James 
Mackintosh, was stately and elaborate. Paine^s 
*^ Kgh^^f Man'" was the only real ly powerful replj, 
ftnH^ indeeJTio'po werful aiid^xDlicitrthat^e'Qoverny 
ment undertook toauaish it by an ex-otiicio infoni^* 
tion, an d by a declaration of wax a^^inst Frang^,to 
still ?Ee"1fenfii5fet 'and excite an QflJum Sjgainst its 
amnirers^as taking^gajiijwi^^ a loreign enemy a^nsj^ 
tKSr^iince Imd^w now n^ed 

Tj tth all the fuj:y and* TnvetefScy of a ci^war. It. 
^Zm^^S,JLdyii.lKaJC...bstw^^ and Europ^^ 

or rather a servile wa r, oif which France was the seat, 
W tbe jole object ^ :^^JS3&i/?.3&S3i^^ by ^ jieadjv 
sSS^J^TEeTmum vrderTvecmuTri^ whetKer mankind 
sWuTd in«£e ^6o3*WeiF pJesu^T^ cfeSns^ '€5 155* 
tfee,^"sEbut3"'T)e "draggei^Iack to their "ancient. 
Bondage wffE 'slnpes and taunts. ^ The latter eveni 
tJook juace, and the strife ceased^as a. matter of course. 
The French writers who have treated of the rise 
and ^ro^ess"of the Eevoliiffdn bave been prevented 
l^^vmous causes from doing full justice to the TfuQi 
or'tEe"'question. . It does not appear fromTT^ ,.., 
i^c5u]^ ,.JJaat,. such a person., as George^ ill. ever 
existed.^J[fjK£J^^ 
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centrated in himself all the instincts and prejudices 
of royalty, whose perceptions, naturally obtuse and 
limited, were rendered acute and imcontrollable by 
disease and passion, who held with a convulsive grasp 
the crown that had been just snatched from the head 
of a legitimate Pretender, and that he now fancied in 
darker of being torn from his own by a lawless 
rabble, whose reputation for private virtue and re- 
ligious scruples softened every stretch of prerogative, 
and who, by dint of selfish fear and cunnmg, and by 
deafness to all remonstrance, turned the whole 
strength, moral and physical, of a great people, 
equally formidable from their courage, their obstinacy, 
their resources, and their insular situation, against 
the cause of popular freedom, the consequences must 
be as banefril as they were incalculable in preventing 
the good or in turning it to evil; but no such charac- 
ter is drawn, nor any such consequences traced in 
the pages of the French historian, which we might 
thence suppose to be purely chimerical. No more 
notice is taken of this part of the subject (except in 
casual allusions and momentary ebuUitions of spleen) 
than if England had never laid out a single guinea 
in whetting the secret dagger, or in hiring foreign 
bayonets to restore the old government — ^had never 
mouthed out a single speech from the throne, 
declaring France to be incapable of maintaining the 
usual relations of peace and amity — or never, by 
trying her patience to the utmost by every species of 
contumely and scorn, done all in its power to render 
her desperate and furious in her resistance to such 
unprincipled and continued aggression. Neither in 
these curqumscribed phages are the JBrnigya nts seen to 
fiover jMi the frontiers, like harpies waiting for thSr 
prey, and ready to pollute what they cOman ot enjoy , 
encoufasfinff hostile biands to spread desolat ion, havo c 
aSd dismay thrcajigh their devoted country, defeated, 
Siriven back, retummg to tfie'^hafge, unable to regain 
or to relinquish their unnatural pretensions, and 
intent only onjtoUwng,the^eop^ "their 
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three hours' bride/' and leading them back again at 
all hazards, like felons and renegades, to that galling 
and disgraceftd bondage under which they had 
groaned for centuries, and from wMch there would 
in future be no hope of es«3ape. A manifesto, signed , 
by princes and generals-in-chief, gave Paris up to \ 
slaughter and pillage, and the palace of the Tmleries 
was beset and msulted : the news came that Verdun 
was taken, the last place that interposed between 
the allies and the execution of their threat, and the 
prisons floated with blood. A^^ojo^jdjame^^ 
Prance and signalisinff anotEerT'SI^Ld.J^a^ 
and JLouis aVL was led to the scmold. There was 
certamly somethmg m this state of things to work up 
the feelings of manhood and independence to a pitch 
of frenzy — " to make mad the thinking and appal the 
free" — ^not merely in the immediate view of the 
physical calamities and evils held out as the punish- 
ment of their having broken their chains, but in that 
still more intolerable and irritating tone of authority, 
that barefaced assumption of right and superiority 
over a whole people as the property and sport of a 
few antiquated petits-maitreSy in the bold and fixed 
determin ati on to blo t out the light of x§§§9S-J£d to 
fitop^the bre5bEl)f liberty, aSTlolSmig back (at^flie 
point of the sword) that mght of ^dagfcaessjm^ 
tEat ffioSndXnow ho dawn. It wasj^^jnsultj^^^bis 
oStr^e'^o^iKe Image oTmaiis nature, that pro- 
duced anarcalled aloud for retaliation and denanqe d 

outrance-^^a,t cried to "strike and spare not'' — 
that made the eye start and the brain split — that filled 
«very fax3ulty with fear, with shame, and hate— that 
made the fountain of their tears run blood, and the 
glow of passion sear the heart. This is the true 
versio n of t he horrors and excesses onHat^iaSC^t 
w as the jMC^asSfe from without that caused theirregu;;' 
lantiesand conflicts within, an3"re?dr£e3 tKeTBoSsd 
schemes of vengeance and cruelty on tne heads oi the 

^ ^ ^ Lt is in vain to mmce the question, <^Jo 

mvo^ cool and criiiQat accoimt of iCSuch an 
VOL. L a 
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iwcoiintwoi^WMbejn^ of the momenty 

^BtT'lfo uiyn erther^xplam {Ee^cesse^ "nor flje'pgoip- 
^S^Sl ill W8^ wUd jHidil^tT^^ and in thejBi- 
tremes^of KgBfjtnd wTong,rtEere was . no t&iflL.fo£^ 
reflectiop'l>r powef^of'ch^^^ and it. -3K:as nece^jy 
^ffiS r to;j gffict'^ of ^^ endure the last injury and 
^^aS^SbionTTrBej^eV says; ^-tp do a*,^reat. jigESo 

a aSIC3^"'^9S^. H^T^a:^^ do the greats j3gjit, 
much wrong was done. In contending for all that 
"iras^iSait and: lexcelleiit in human nature against all 
that was corrupt and profligate, some jillowance was 
to be made for the goodoess of the cause,* the exSie- 
ment oTthe moment, the extreme msoTencei of jm^w^jT 
a53rt^j^aSt''oi' coiS53 and spnseqxient rashness 
andjiolenjce In st?i^ .^e ^lultjtude, 

who have always been and seem destined alw^jaio-fee 
fisTpreyriike Ihe po6r"bird Buttering and agitated 
under the outstretdbed jaws and fascinating gaze of 
its mortal foe 1 

Nothing of aU this, however glaring, appears in the 
most approved and candid French accounts, whether 
from the apprehended restrictions on the public press, 
or from the habitual propensity of the French to see 
every thing through a French mediunL Their descrip- 
tion of the Revolution resembles " a phantasma or a 
hideous dream,'' that has no flesh or Uood in it The 
scene is Paris — ^the whole (or nearly so) passes in the 
Palais Royal — ^the tree of liberty is planted — up gets 
an orator and makes a flaming speech, or another 
hawks about a pamphlet or a new Constitution. Upon 
tnis a number of persons rush forward, make extrava- 
gant gesticulations, and the foremost are led off to 
the scaffold. Thus you see nothing but a succession 
of hair-brained leaders and sanguinary &bctions, chasing 
one another round the arena, tnpping up one another's 
heels, cutting one another's throats,* doing nothing for 
the people, and ready in every pause of mischief to 
deliver up the cause of Liberty to the Allies. The 
scene is at once monstrous and farcicaL The actors 
in it are like tragic puppets, without dignity of deport- 
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ment or any motives for their extravagaiice. The 
Italian poet, Monti, has given much the same descrip- 
tion in his Basseviglia, where he represents the chief 
characters of the Revolution as running up and down 
before the gates of the Tuileries, brandishing dag- 
gers, twining serpents roimd their necks, hurling fire- 
brands in the height of their delirimn and distraction; 
to explain all which allegorical mummery, he paints 
the fury of Intestine Discord hovering in the air and 
goading them on with whips of scorpions to then- 




batte rv oi artillery and proclamations m the oack- 
^gjCQund. ^^Jjoehon^rs th en oft ne r rench Keyolution 
did not arise out of SEe "iievbluHonl 3SL from the 
m^^djof the Coalition formed 8gaipst<.ik Jia^Jbose j 

that alL ievolutions are a scene of confusion and-rio- 
lence , ajid tha t this is thsaff verv end and essenoe-it 
may be prope r to remark, that the A merican^.BifigQlu- 
tion was a^mpmieff7]^t5,..SP_^EISies^^ ( 

^eTESgSst^TKev^^ 
mthqut a^re^^oQ^TOj^t^ 

wax and iwolreKe mons on t^Jto^ ths^jSi^JLow 

pountnes revol ted against, and after a l^^ig and d^^^^- 
lu l struggle sh ook^ ff the tyranny o f Spain^ .yfiLjiD 

^^^j^H^^^SDJ^JoS^^xi the peQple>.md>ihe 
<^-.«2V^S«J5kaM the_c^^ 

onjihe side of the DuEe of Alva ; and that of late the / 
Spanish Cohslltutibn was twice established without! 
Wood, though it seemed to require that cement, and 
fell to the ground again, being at once assailed by 
external and internal foes. When a house is beset by 
robbers, you know pretty well what course to follow, 
and how to calculate on your means of resistance: 
but if you find those within the house in lea^e with 
those without, the ordinary rules of prudence and 
safety must be dispensed with, for there is no defence 
i^ainst treachery. — Another circumstance which is to 
be taken into the account^ and which is not, of course, 

g2 
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brought forward in a very prominent light by their 
own writers, is, ihsd.Jjjfi^ rr<;>.D(jh^ were vfirjMhq.r^ 
dealtjsadthjnjb^^ was an experi/mentum 

cruds upon the naHonal character. They are Jt pe O- 

)tiUjgjgfproyj5agition. LiEe^^ 
^ ,_^^^._ , ISo'tuiSt^S^ becom e 

goodjem^eY ari^^ env ia ble, cha - 

racteri^^cs : but if events occur to stagger or super- 
sede" these habitual qualities, there then seems no end 
of the extravagances in opinion, or cruelties in prac- 
tice, of which they are capable, as it were, from the 
mere impression of novelty and contrast. Theyjjs^ 
th^creatuieg ofing^^ Their 

very thoughtlessness and indifference prevent them 
from being shocked at the irregularities which the pas- 
sion of the moment leads them to commit ; and from 
the nicest sense of the ridiculous and the justest tcu!t 
in common things, there is no absurdity of speculation, 
no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of abstraction, 
into which they will not run when once thrown off 
their guard. They excel in the trifling and familiar, 
and have not strength of character or solidity of judg- 
ment to cope with great questions or trying occasions. 
When they attempt the grand and striking, they fail 
from too much presumption and from too much fickle- 
ness. In a word; from that eternal smile on the 
cheek to a massacre, there is but one step : for those 
who are delighted with every thing, will be shocked 
at nothing. Vanity strives in general to please and 
make itself amiable ; but if it is the fashion to do 
mischief, it will take the lead in mischief, and is, 
therefore, a dangerous principle in times of crisis and 
convulsion. A revolution was the Ulysses' bow of 
the French philosophers and politicians. They might, 
perhaps, have left it to others ; but having made the 
attempt, they demanded every kind of indulgence 
and encouragement in the prosecution of it, like 
children, when they first begin to walk Extremes in 
all cases meet The abuses and corruptions of the 
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old political system were so numerous and intricate, 
that they lea to the most visionary and air-drawn 
principles of government as the only alternative ; and 
^e^ver^^Q^^^hsur^tiea. ^jid m um mery of the Catho- 
lie church had risen jbQ^such a height, th at they 
^^ired IrehgioQ^itafi^ and ¥q5i.. w ere 'Overturned 
^S^^S' The scepticism and indifference which suc- 
ceedeS^did not afford the best medium of resistance 
to power or preiudice. Perhaps a reformati on m 
rdigioa.42U^lalw 

gQV^QmBn^j^JSii^^ m^ejsod J»to^&J^^ 

theyjjrebad jebels^ They are so used to the trammels 

oTautiSiTty^^^^^ ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ immediately know how 
to do without them ; or, like manumitted slaves, only 
feel assured of their liberty in committing some Satur- 
nalian licenca A revolution, to give it stability and 
soundness, should first be conducted down to a Pro- 
testant ground. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the horrors of 
the French Revolution as if they were an anomaly 
in the history of man, and blotted out the memory 
of all other cruelties on record. Let us turn to 
another example in the annals of the same people, 
but at a different period, when monarchy and monkish 
sway were in their "high and palmy state,'' not 
shorn of their beams or curtailed of their influence 
by modem discoveries or degeneracy of manners. 
The reign of ferror,j ghiIe jtjaated, cost the Jives of 
between three and ?ouf tEousan3 mdiviSuais in the, 

cours&_oOess..tBkutwo^^ 

massac re of St Bartholomew cQfit.Jl£eT[rves of seventy 

thousand rrotestants in ei gnt da ys th jrougnffit ^\ 

Jj^rtmce. TJiejfollowmg^^^ 

waa3^ly an 'eye-witness^ and narrowlv^escaped 

*Qjhitfg,a v ictim to It . 

'*'*If I sougtt to^augment the horror which has 
been generally conceived against a transaction so bar- 
barous as was that of the 24th of August, 1572, 
too well known by the name of St. Bartholomew, I 
should enlarge in this place on the number, the 
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« 

quality, the virtues, and the talents of those who were 
inhumanly massacred on this dreadful day, as well in 
Paris as throughout the rest of the kingdom. I 
should recapiti:date at least a part of the insults, the 
i^ominious treatment, and the odious refinements in 
cruelty, which sought, while in the act of consigning 
to death, to inflict a thousand stabs as painful as death 
itself on its unhappy victims. I have still in my pos- 
session documents containing the proofe of the press- 
ing instances which the court of France made to the 
neighboring courts, to follow up its example against 
the Beformers, or at least to refuse an asylum to those 
unfortunate people. But I prefer the honour of the 
nation to the malicious pleasure which some persons 
might derive from a detail, in which they would find 
the names of those who forgot humanity so far as to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens 
and of their own kindred. I would willingly buiy 
for ever, if it were possible, the memory of a day, 
for which the Divine vengeance has visited rrance 
with twenty-six years of disasters, carnage, and dismay ; 
for one cannot help judging in this manner, when one 
reflects on all that has happened since that fatal 
moment to the peace of 1598. It is even with regret 
that I dwell on what regards the prince who is the 
subject of these memoirs, and on what touches myself 
in the transaction. 

" I had gone to bed betimes the evening before. I 
foimd myself awakened about three howcs after mid- 
night by the tolling of the bells, and the confused 
cries of the populace. St Julien, my tutor, rushed out 
hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the cause, 
and I have never since heard speak of these two 
persons, who were, without doubt, sacrificed among 
the first to the fury of the mob.* I was left alone to 

* The upper classes of that day made no complaints of the fury of 
this mob, which did their work for them. Mr. Macculloch, in his 
Essay on Wages, strenuously recommends it to governments to edu- 
cate the poor, in order to put an end to the fear of mobs, as if they 
never wanted their assistance. They are not so hard upon their old 
friends ; and sometimes require other less exact and more expeditious 
tools to work with than poUtical economists. 
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dress myself in my bed-room, into whidi, a few 
moments after, I saw the master of the house enter^ 
pale and terrified. He was of the refc»iiied religion^ 
and having heard what was in agitation, had come to 
the resolution of going to ma^s to save his life and to 
protect his property from pillage: he came to advise 
me to do the same, and to take me with him. I did 
not think fit to accompany him. I resolved to try to 
reach the College of Burgundy where I prosecuted 
my studies, notwithstanding the distance from the 
house where I lodged, wMch rendered my desiga 
sufficiently hazardous. I dressed myself in mv 
scholar's gown, and taking a kige prayer-book 
under my arm^ I wait down stairs.* I was seized 
with horror as I entered the street, to see the in- 
furiated popukce, who thronged from all parts, aad 
forced open the houses, crying out, " KiU^ kill, mao- 
sacre the Hugn&aoU !" and the blood which I saw 
spilt before my eyes redoubled my fright. I fell 
into the hands of a corps de garde, who detained 
me. I was questioned : they were beginning to mal- 
treat m^e, when the book which I carried was per^ 
ceived luckily for me, and served me for a safe- 
conduct. I fell twice after into the same danger, 
from which I escaped by the same good fortune. 
At length I arrived at the College of Burgundy. 
Here I encountered a still greater ride The porter 
having twice refused me entrance^ I remained in the 
middle of the street at the mercy of an enraged 
multitude, whose number continually increased, and 
who so\:^ht eagerly for their prey, when I bethought 
me of a^ing for ihe pindpal of the college, whose 
name was La Faye, a man of worth, and who loved 
me tenderly. The porter, prevailed upon by some 
trifling piece of money whidi I had put into his hand, 
agreed to go in quest of him. This good man made 
me go with him to his room, where two inhuman 
priests, whom I heard speaking of the Sieilian Vea^ 
p&rs, attempted to snatch me out of his hands, with 

* Young Sully was at tliat time not quite thirteen years of age. 
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a view to tear me in pieces, saying that the order was- 
to kill even infiaiits at the breast All that he conld 
do was to convey me with the greatest secresy to a 
remote closet, where he locked me in. I remained 
there three whole days, uncertain of my fate, and re- 
ceiving no assistance, except through a domestic of 
this charitable man, who came from time to time to 
bring me food. At the end of this period, the prohi- 
bition to kill and pillage having at length been pub- 
lished, I was brought out of my cell, and ahnost at tho 
same moment I saw Ferriere and La Vieville, two 
archers of the Guard, dependants of my father, enter 
the college. They came to learn what was become 
of me, and were armed, no doubt, to take me away 
by force wherever they might find me. They in- 
formed my father of my adventure, from whom I re- 
ceived a letter eight days after. He there said how 
much he had been alaimed on my account, that his 
advice was nevertheless that I should remain in Paris, 
since it was not in the choice of the prince whom I 
served to leave it ; but thatin ^Hf?r not t^ nm my 
imminent riskJ_mustjesolve to do what^ihisjadncfi: 
Emself higuj done, that Is to say. 2k> to mass. 
^-^^ Kiny of Navana _fSS^ IV.^I ]bajUn..fect 
found/this the only way^ to save his life-- He was 
awakened wiEE' ithe Prince'bf "Cond^ two hours be- 
fore day, by a multitude of archers of the Guard, who 
abruptly entered the chamber in the Louvre where 
they slept, and in an insolent manner ordered them 
to dress themselves, and go with them to the King 
(Charles IX.) They were forbidden to take their 
swords ; and as they went out, they saw a party of their 
gentlemen massacred before their eyes, without any re- 
morse. Charles was waiting for them, and received 
them with eyes and a visage inflamed with rage. He 
commanded them with oaths and blasphemies, which 
were fEoniliar to him, to quit the religion which they 
had only taken up, he said, to serve as a pretext for 
their rebellion. The condition to which they had re- 
duced these princes, not having hiudered them from 
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expressing the reluctance they felt to obey this man- 
date, the_jftger^i5f_ihfe^King:^bec^^ 
told them^J ftjajualterpd tone, full, of. paaS^thatl^ 
wojuldnoTongei: auffer. . himsftlf ^to- be43onl!ir94ifiteii fQ 
^^[^^^n^_ his .s^^^^ - tbaL.thex ..Qtte^42Jg9St 

others hj theu: exajpple. tOL,i:^y§re .flia, as. beigg^^Jbe 
image 'of QocfT and to be.no logger. eaeoaiea^^-Ae 
iD3S8E^liya''JaU)th^J.. (the Yi*^ He cpn- 

eluded, by declarinsLtbatif from th i a d ay th^ Jidnot 
g2tg..ma,§s^ he was determinedtaJiasra .theiBUcesj^ij. 
asguill^jof Jogh treason .^^[ainfit th^ divip<e a.nd buma'T> 
majesty/'* — Memoirs of SuUy, book L p. 49. 

• 

* Pope Pipa^Yt jretrndnH tn ha fHHmjnli'rH at this ma^tsftcre; but 

, G^Jpr. it. . A t T l aTMf> .Andu Jient a ^ega^., to. J^iaJp goagratulatft 
CUb^ii IS^ pn it^ An4i^ eaCfiUrag;e^l)iiAJs.£o on. Let iboQa.vaa Ar& 
eQa£3&]Usd.oX.th&.gfgK>4^^ ajdUwagu];g[.ilL.fi3alj2s^^ 

the Flinch fiftvoln tiojOiTead , Sully. .__T3w^ J!rSgr©89_j3f ^he ^n^ 
"" " "' " "BLjnth mai^^ J2»GCa8fiaj;..Jlhe paire.is sllpperv jSth 




ing as a specimen : — 

"The church (of Mas de Yerdun, in Armagnac) into which the 
enemy fled, was large, strongly built, and well supplied with provi- 
sions, as it was the ordinary rendezvous of the peasants, and there 
was a great number of them there at this very time. The King of 
Navarre undertook to force open the church ; and for this purpose 
sent for soldiers and workmen from Montauban, Leictoure, and other 
neighbouring towns ; not doubting that Beaumont, Miranda, and the 
other CathoHc towns, would speedily send powerftil succours to the 
besieged, if he gave them time. In the meanwhile, we set to work 
to undermine the church, with the assistance of our servants. The 
side of the choir fell to my share ; in twelve hours I had made an 
opening, though the wall was very thick, and built of an extremely 
hard kind of stone. Afterwards, by means of a scaffolding i-aised to 
the height of the breach, I succeeded in throwing a quantity of gre- 
nades into the church. The besieged were in want of water, and 
moistened their flour with wine ; and what inconvenienced them still 
worse, was that they had neither surgeons nor bandages, nor reme- 
dies for the wouncis caused by the grenades, which we began to 
throw in from all parts. They accordingly came to terms, seeing a 
powerful reinforcement coming up from Montauban to the King of 
Navarre. This prince contented himself witii giving orders that they 
should hang seven or eight of the most mutinous ; but he was obliged 
to abandon them all to the fiiry of the inhabitants of Montauban, 
who dragged them by force from us, and poniarded them without re- 
morse. We learnt the motive which actuated them from the 
reproaches they heaped on these wretches, who had made six women, 
whom they had carried.off, serve the purposes of the most in&moua 
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We here see what kinsfs were, and what they 
^l^ugEt of themselves,"^ nitlemore "than two c entune a 
^^ — ^th'e spirit tEat"^acf iSfeS^hein 'While fi&ey had 
the power, and the pretensions which, pampered by 
ignorance and the ireedom from all control, made 
them J^cy themselves idols ^^t ux> forilie igorshi^ 
J^id-.wcSflSC^fr^'i^^^it^^^^ werg^aejf 



fogaaaaJly set aside tni the period of^tl&e F5nch 
ivevolution. Such was their government, such tneil: 
religion, and such their law ; such theyjse ere, yd such 
thej^ would feon^cpntiroie, jf the world wmil dT^ave let 
t^SPvTlI^iskSktojceduce t^ f^ow^t^^oiidtp^^iiXSiSSiS- 
ihaJorms m which it stilireslde.dvjikfi.apublifi4ia8aifi» 
constant^ tainting and thwarting that influence of 
manners and opinion which sat as a suppliant on the 
lowest step of an absolute throne, and alone tamed its 
will and " checked its pride,'' that the French Revo- 
lution was commenced ; as it was to the infatuated 
determination to restore and revive those unjustifiable 
forms and pretensions, that its principal mischiefs 
were owing. Some of that baseness and fierceness 
and want of intelligence which they had for so many 
centuries fostered, had, no doubt, its share in the 
endeavour to overturn them. The strmigdewasa 
longhand .^(J^ous one ; but it was worth, the mice of 
l^lstod^^i^d gold it £Qst, &>T it was a stni^le^wEetES: 
half a dozen individuals should be^more, ancTairjEe 
jest oi the species (with the exception, .,of..aH.,gi:£^, 
isjmnber, to whojoi Jtej^;^^ Mt^srsj^it^IH! 

geaiffii^ less than jnen. Did the success depend on 

debauch ; and had then devoted them to death bj filling them with 
powder, to which they set fire and blew them to pieces, a horrible 
excess of brutality and cruelty." — Ibid. p. 80. 

We have certainly improved a little since this time, but the power 
of kings, priests, and nobles has been proportionably on the wane ; 
and the reason is, that as general knowledge and civilisation advance, 
the influence and advantages of the privileged few necessarily de- 
crease. These two present an everlasting counterpoise to each other, 
which is as true as that if you enlarge one half of a right angle, you 
diminish the other half. Soldiers, priests, books in turn govern the 
world; and the last do it liest, because they have no pretence to do 
it at all but by making the public good their law and rule. 
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the goodness of a cause, the result would have been 
different ; but the selfish passions are the strongest, 
and in proportion as an object is pernicious, that is, 
advantageous to a few at the expense of the many, 
is the zeal, union, and perseverance manifested in its 
defence. The love of nower is an instinct — hu manity 

andjustice_are,idle3ame§^ ^hgtiXJ^i'-QJC^^Si^ 
everji^meoverJa.j^^ ? Among 

the latter, how many have been found faithful ? One, 
or two, or three. But the wounds inflicted on either 
side were nearly fataTT^nor is it to be expect ed that 
the scars should ever wear out I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BREAKING OUT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



Accession and marriage of Louis XVI. ; assembling of the States- 
General in 1789 ; disputes as to the mode of voting ; first forma- 
tion of the National Assembly ; their hall closed by the king ; 
declare their sitting permanent ; Louis commands them to sepa- 
rate, Mirabeau's reply ; the deputies decree their inviolability ; 
dismissal of Necker, and assembling of the noblesse, headed by 
the Duke of Orleans ; conduct of tiie duke in the revolution ; 
troops collected at Versailles ; agitated state of Paris, the natural 
focus of the revolution ; why a capital is always so ; change of 
the ministiy, and banishment of Necker; conflict between the 
people and Lambesc's dragoons; the latter attacked by the 
guards ; the king rejects the prayer of the assembly to dismiss his 
troops; the assembly proclaim the responsibility of ministers, its 
sittings permanent, and La Fayette vice-president ; arming of the 
Parisians ; storming and surrender of ike Bastille ; ternfic tri- 
umphal procession ; warlike preparations of the court ; the king 
visits the Assembly; enters Paris ; commotions in the provinces ; 
recall of Necker ; nis character ; promulgation of the declaration 
of rights ; game laws and feudid rights fU)oli8hed ; effects of these 
acts in France ; oppresedveness of tiie old system described ; dis- 
orders at Paris; counter-revolutionary projects of the court ; visit 
of the women-mob to Versailles; engagement with the military; 
attack on the palace ; the royal £unily return to Paris; financial 
difficulties of the nation ; appropriation of the church property ; 
issue of assignats ; f§te in odebration of the taking of the Bas- 
tiUe. 

Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne of France in 
1774, and soon after married Marie Antoinette, a 
daughter of the house of Austria. She was young, 
beautiful, and thoughtless. In her the pride of birth 
was strengthened and rendered impatient of the least 
restraint by the pride of sex and beauty; and all 
three together were instrumental in hastening the 
downfal of the monarchy. Devoted to the licentious 
pleasures of a court, she looked both from education 
and habit on the homely comforts of the people with 
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disgust or indifiference ; and regarded the distress and 
poverty which stood in the way of her dissipation with 
incredulity or loathing.* Lou^ XVI. himself, though 
a man of good mtentions, and free, in a remarkable 
degree, from the common vices of his situation, had 
not firmness of mind to resist the paeons and impor- 
tunity of others ; and in addition to the extravagance, 
petulance, and extreme counsels of the Queen, fell a 
victim to the intrigues and officious interference of 
those about him, who had neither the wisdom nor 
spirit to avert those dangers and calamities which they 
had provoked by their rashness, presumption, and 
obstinacy. 

The want of economy in the court, or a maladmi- 
nistration of the finances, first occasioned pecuniary 
difficulties to the Government, for which a remedy 
was in vain sought by a succession of ministers, Necker, 
Calonne, Maupeou, and by the parliament Consi- 
derable embarrassment and uneasiness began to be 
felt throughout the kingdom, when in 1787 the King 
undertook to convoke the States-Oeneral, as alone 
competent to meet the emergency, and to confer on 
other topics of the highest consequence, which were 
at this time agitated with general anxiety and into- 
rest. The necessity of raising the supplies to defray 
the expenses of government was indeed only made the 
handle to introduce and enforce other more important 
and widely-extended plans of reform. For some time 
past the pubUc mind had been growing critical and 

* Mr. Burke has passed a splendid and well-known eulogium on 
the beauty and accomplishments of the Queen of France, and it was 
in part the impression which her youthful charms had left in his 
mind, that threw the casting-weight of his talents and eloquence mto 
the scale of opposition to the French Revolution. I have heard another 
very competent judge (Mr. Northcote) describe her entering a small 
ante-room (where he stood) with her laige hoop sideways, and gliding 
by from one end to the other with a grace and lightness, as if borne 
on a cloud. It was possibly to '' this air with which she trod or rather 
disdained the earth," as if descended from some higher sphere, that 
she owed the indignity of being conducted to a scaffold. Personal 
grace and beauty cannot save their possessors from the fuiy of the 
multitude, more than from the raging elements, though they may in- 
spire that pride and self-opinion which expose them to it. 
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fastidious with the progress of civilisation and letters : 
the monarchy, as it eidsted at the period " with all 
its imperfections on its head" had been weighed in 
the balance of reason and opinion, and foimd want- 
ing ; and a fevourable opportunity was only required, 
and the first that presented itself was eagerly seized 
to put in practice what had been already resolved 
upon in theory by the wits, philosophers, and philan- 
thropists of the eighteenth century. From tne first 
calling together the general council of the nation to 
deliberate and determine for the public good, in the 
then prevailing ferment of the popular feefing and with 
the predisposing causes, not merely a measure of finance 
was to be looked for, but a revolution became inevi- 
table. All the cah/Urs, or instructions given to the 
deputies by the great mass of their constituents, show 
tluit the kingdom at large was ripe for a nmterial 
change in its dvil and poUtical institutions ; and for 
the most part point out the individual grievances 
which W6r« afterwards done away. 

Tte States-General met at Versailles on the 5th of 
May, 1789. They consisted of the representatives of 
the nobility, of the clergy, and of the Tiers Et(xb or 
people in general, the number of the last having been 
doubled in order to equal that of the other two. Ttey 
heard mass the evening before at the church of St. 
Louis, in the same costumes, and with the same forms 
and order of precedence as in 1614, the last time they 
had ever been assembled. The King opened the sit- 
tings with a speech which gave little satisfaction, as 
it dwelt chiefly on the liquidation of the debt, and 
the unsettled state of the public mind, and did not 
go into those general measures, on which the views 
of the assembly were bent, and firom which alone 
relief was expected. The first question which divided 
opinion and led to a conflict was that regarding the 
vote by head or by order. By the first mode, that 
of counting voices, the commons would be nume- 
rically on a par with the privileged classes ; by the 
latter, their opponents would always have the advan- 
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tage of two to one. In order to keep this advantage^ 
and prevent that reform of abuses which the third 
estate was supposed to have principally at heart, the 
court did all it oould to separate the different orders,, 
first by adhering to etiquette, afterwards by means^ 
of intrigue, and in the end by force. On the day 
following the meeting, the deputies of the three 
estates were called upon to verify their powers, 
which the noble s and clergy wished to do apart : but 
%_£efflE52MlSEised to take any. sSfip§„t4lTsraj:da.tfe;s 
<^ject, exc ept conjomtlx,j)X_as.a |j§n«tallee?lative 
o^y,. This led to various overtures and discussions, 
wKch lasted for several weeks. The court offered 
its mediation ; but the nobles giving a per emptory 
refusal to oome to ^ adz^ com promise^ at the motion 
ofthe Abb^ Si^yes, the third estate^ after in vain 
in viting the two oth^i^to join jthemjcoj^^uted 
^^aag elves mtb a NaUonaTAs ge^Myr^^Sii^wa^^ 
^t ^i | 01* t be lKevo^tiim ror the nrS occasion on 
which a part of a given body of individuals took upon 
them to decide for the rest, from the urgency and 
magnitude of the case, without the consent of their 
coadjutors, and contrary to estabhshed rules. It was 
a sta x)ke of state-necessity to Jbe defended not by the 

forms^^t^^jE^j^ 

j^3s ~bf humansociety. The usurpation of a discre- 
tionary and illegal power was clear, but nothing: coidd 
be done without it. everythixifi. with it. let so strong 
and natural is the prejudice against every appearance 
of what is violent and arbitrary, that serious attempts 
were made to reconcile the letter with the spirit of 
justice in this instance, and to prove that the TierA . 
Etout bein g the representatives of the nation, and the 
"^^jon ^lgg^v^^^[^g ^J^he nobility and cler p ^y^^^ 
incTud^ ln itlJaafl^hacL notihin^ to com p lai n of * It 
is not worth while to answer this ^ptistfy at the 
present day. TJig^trytl^ ifl,_that^ the thvrd estate 
iftrpfi ted them selves from parties concerned mtoframers 



* See the Abbe Si^yes's pamphlet entitled QWat ce que le THen 
Etatr 
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pLi^ laZ-.S?d4udgesLX^^ and 

must themselves be judged not by precedent and 
tradition but by posterity, whom, from the scale on 
which they acted, the benefit or the injury of their 
departure from common and worn-out forms will 
reach. Acts^JbhatjiupLers£de^ld^:fig^ 
create a new^ra in humao^jeiffairs, are to be aDproved 
or condemned by what comes after, not by what has 
gone before them. 

This first independent and spirited step on the part 
of the commons produced a reaction on the part of the 
court. They shut up the place of sitting. The King 

_ • « « -<I.M>, lltir ». „|^«-lt IM1--III I fill I "'^-1 1 1 I "" "—'-^ ,^ ■ - \irntiHJ* '" " MHIIMII III JO 

ostile m 



had begR J}rQyaSteflL..Qjtt to .Cfifisent to hostile., m easures 
against the popular side, during ah excursion toMarFp 
with the Queen and princes of the blood. Bailly 
(afterwards mayor of Paris) had been chosen president 
of the new National Assembly ; and arriving with 




(thejbennis-court) at Versailles, followed by the people 

and soldiers m crowd^j^^jnd tjai^ 
j ^ffi^^SJEJeadTuScos^^ 
f taneoug. burst oT enthusiasm, made a solemn vowovith 

the 




£epajca«tej^l_ ^ _ ^^, ^, 

Tnisinemorable'aiiT decisive event toot pTaceon'^Se 
20th of June. On the 23rd the Kmsi came^to the 

to remove, and where they were lomed by a consi- 
derable number of the clergy — addressed them in a 
t^ne pf authority and reprimaiiir^reated theoLjas. 
^IJBpll^tPft , TW(TSLf'^^-^j pomted out certam partial 
reformr^SchhTSpproved, and which he enjoined 
them to effect in conjunction with thQ other orders, or 
tjjreatfinfidjojlissqlve themand^take ,1^^ 
nagement of the goyernmeni"upon"^ 
^^K^^l^com^^ ^^^[^OTgiaT^jsepii^^^ 

nobles aM^tJie^^^ter^ 9^g£id: the deputies of the 
people remained firm, immoyable, silent. TiiralSeau 
then_staTted ffqin Kis^'^seat j.adl.a^ealed_to^^£]3^ 
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sembly in that mixed style of the academician and the 
demagogue which characterised his eloquence. The 
words are worth repeating here, both as a sample of 
the unqualified tone of tha , jaeriod. a nd on account of 
the fierce and personal attackon tne King, whgm he 
stifflnatises Iby a sort^oi nkkname. " Gentlemen, I 
acknowledge that what you have just heard might 
be a pledge of the welfare of the country, if the 
offers of despotism were not always dangerous. What 
is th e m eaning of this insolent dictation, the a^^ 
ofarms, the violation of the natTohal temple, merely 
w command youto be nappyT Who gives you 
this command? your Mcmdatory (deputy). JV}^, 
impostfj^s }] ja imperious l aws ? yo ur Jlfa9i^^<?z^ Jje who 
ougELto-^ceive them from vou ;lffom us, Gentlemen, 
who are mvested with an inviolable political priest- 
hood ; from us, in short, to whom (and to whom alone) 
twenty-five millions of men look up for a happiness 
ensured by its being agreed upon, given, and received 
by all. But the,freedoTp ^^ y^^r ^^ liberations is sus- 
a TT)i]\tgT y force surrounds th ^ AssffirnKj^ 

Lt this outrage 



e are the_enemiesi)f^the,.SjaiiQ; 
Pbe ^ attempted ? Is Catiline 
am^_d&g ^ asseri^ig claims of you y jnsulte 



shoul 



be attempted? Is Catiline at our gates? 



lem 



t o separate tiU we have acTu ^gjJ^^^ Constitu|^ij.'' 
Vom this unbridled efiusion' of bombast,' aSectation, 
and real passion, two things are evident ; first, that the 
desi gns of the court w ^FQ ^-V^^^ y looked upon as alto-^ 
"[gthet J ^tile and 5ien to the patriotic side : secondly, 
that thejissemb fyrfrom^t C^ beg inning, felt in them- 
sdv^jBhe strong anSTund bubted conyi ctioiiT^jEEeSp- 
T^eing^jajl^tq abuses^ 

mwej[:^Mmi^^^I?'P^& the , hc ^-8 o f >AjQaigfaty..^eQple. 
The die was cast, the hsts were marked out in the 
opinions and sentiments of the two parties towards 
each other. The grand-master of the ceremonies on 
this occasion, seeing that the Assembly did not break 
up, reminded them of the command of the King. "^^^Q^ 
VOL. I. H 
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j^ll^TOur inafitei:,'^.mgd>J[iml3^ 
^g^S^jSQfie^ple ; aij4Jiat we sKa] ^^ 

]HiiLat4.he poipt^.of. JftFT^gofi^^'' TEis was at once 
an invitation to violence, and a defiance of authority. 
Sieyes added, with his customary coobiess, " Yo\i are 
to-day in the same situation that you were yesterday; 
let us deliberate \" The Assembly immediately con- 
firmed its former resolutions ; and at^th e., insta nce of 
Mimbeau^ decreed the inviolabilify of ita^ giCTtibersL 
SucETwasat onelSme thie brMant;,""feriiig,«Sd?fflhvard 
zeal of a man, who not long after sold hiqa.8e}02.J^ 
CQgrJ^ so little has fiashy eloquence or bold pretension 
to do with steadiness of principle ! Indeed, the Revo- 
lution, of which he was one of the most prominent 
leaders, presented too many characters of this kind — 
dazzling, ardent, wavering, corrupt — a succession of 
momentary fires, made of light and worthless mate- 
rials, soon kindled and soon exhausted, and requiring 
some new fuel to repair them: nothing deep, internal^ 
relying on its own resources — " outliving fortunes out- 
ward with a mind that doth renew swifter than blood 
decays" — ^but a flame rash and violent, fanned by cir- 
cumstances, kept alive by vanity, smothered by sordid 
interest, and wandering from object to object in search 
of the most contemptible and contradictory excite- 
ment ! We may also remark, in the debates and pro- 
ceedings of this early period, the fevered and anxious 
state of the public mind, while galling and intoler- 
able abuses, called in question for the first time and 
defended with Wind confidence, were exposed in the 
most naked and flagrant point of view; and the 
drapery of forms and circimistances was torn from 
rank and power with sarcastic petulance, or a ruthless 
logia 

The resistance of the Assembly alarmed the court, 
who did not, however, as yet dare to proceed against 
it- SeckeTiJYho J^dJW of the xojsl^oAes;: 




by^e^Kin^jindL^ tofitegt On the next meet- 
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ing of the Aasembly. a lgy ;e proportio iLof the clei^ 
a^rain repaire d tctheSpIa ce of sitting : an3foSF"3OT8 
£ner, forty mempera of the Tvoblease lomed them. 

duct of this fipbleman, all through i^hr'^e^ni5^ 
was in my o pinion unc alled ^'^^i jn^^^^^ntu^afi d pror 
ffigatfir^aiid bfe l ate^not xinSBeKie Persons situated 
as he was cannot take a deaded part one way or the 
other, without doing violence either to the dictates of 
reason and justice, or to all their natural sentiments, 
unless they are characters of that heroic stamp as to 
be raised above suspidpn or temptation : the only 
way for all others is to stand aloof from a struggle in 
wmch they have no alternative but to commit a par- 
ricide on their country or their friends, and to await 
the issue in silence and at a distance. The people 
should not ask the aid of their lordly task-masters to 
shake off their chains ; nor can they ever expect to 
have it cordial and entire. No confidence can be placed 
in those excesses of public principle, which are founded 
on the sacrifice of eveiy private affection, and of 
habitual self-esteem ! The court, soon after this re- 
inforcement to the popular party, came forward of 
its own accord to request the attendance of the dis* 
sentient orders, which took place on the 27th of June ; 
and after some petty ebullitions of jealousy and con- 
tests for precedence, the Assembly became general, 
and all distinctions were lost The King's secret ad- 
visers were, however, by no means reconciRiQo this 
new^tnumph o^^, ^9}^^\-,]ffy^^S^ *^^d existing 
auSSnity ; amd 1 me3itate3 a r eprisal by reaving th e 
Assembly farther from Pans, and thS^Siasoivii^^ if 
i t_^omd not overawe th§3ML. Bor this purpose the 
jpps ^ ere colTS^ all parts ; Ys^^U^^ 

( roere S ie Afigemb^^ 8ai) was like a camp; Kns 
lootedlislf it were"Sgra state^of si ege^ These exten- 
sive military preparations, the trams of artille 
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an addresg ,^ to the Kinsr, re- 
Jo remove 
e capital, 



ga to tn 
e the trc 



troop s from 



nSghbourhood o f j hej^pital ;nBut jthis he ^eclined 
doing, hinting atthe same tune that tEey might re- 
^ripif they chose, to Noyon or Soissons, thus placing 
themselves at the disposal of the crown, and depriving 
themselves of the aid of the people. 

P aris wa^ in a state of e xtreme agitatiofi. This 
immense city was unanimous in its devotegB^ssto 
the Assembly. A (SpitarS at all times, andrans 
was then more particularly, the natural /oc^t« of a 
revolution. To this many causes contribute. The 
^^tualprgsence pf^Jhe mgnarch diggipateskjhgLJihj- 
^^nT^^Jfi^iy r'^d^Ee is no longer (as in the dis- 
tant province or petty village) an ^bstrgjC^ion of 
)wer and majesty, another name for all^BEat 
•e ^and e xalted^^Jb ut a co mmon mpjialj^^oni^DDiaii 
afflonglTmilii^ men, gerTi^^'one qfj^fijaeanes! 
(jft^raica TPageants and spectacles may impose 
on the crowd ; but a weak or haughty look undoes 
the effect, and leads to disadvantageous reflections 
on the title to, or the good resulting from all this 
display of pomp and magnificence. From being the 
seat of the court, its vices are better known, its 
meannesses are more talked of.* In the number 
and distraction of passing objects and interests, the 
present occupies the mind alone — the chain of an- 
tiouity is broken, and custom loses^s" forceT^'Tlen 
become *^nies of a summer.' Opinion has here 
many ears, many tongues, and many hands to work 
with. The slightest whisper is rumom-ed abroad, and 

t^fij222J[lilf^%S...H!ii^^^ breaks down the prison qr, 
the palace "Sates!! They'life selHom brought to act 
togetherburin'^extreme cases ; nor is it extraordinary 
that, in such cases, the conduct of the peo ple is vident , 
from the consciousness of transient poarer, its im- 

* It was observed that almost all the greatest craelties of the reign of 
terror were resolved on by committees of persons who had been in the 
immediate employment of the greats and had suffered by their caprice 
and insolence. 
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patience of opposition, its imwieldy bulk and loose 
texture, which cannot be kept within nice bounds or 
stop at half-measures. Nothing could be more critical 
or striking than the situation of Paris at this moment 
Ever ything bet o kened j Qja;^^,^ ggat and decisi s 
chaS^ Jore5n bajynetis thre^ei^^^lEe^ 

frogX without, ianri ,p,fi ^jt^j£ tTi^ napl^a^gf^fTr^fTpff 

a bankruptcy ; the enKghtened and patriotic the re- 
turn of absolute power ; the common p eople threw 
all_the blame on the privileg^^JSesT T^ pre^ m- 
flSafid the public mind witn innumerable pampEIets 
and mvecuves agamst the government, and the 
is rejgiua rlg reported ^ and debates 

o f^the^AflgemBT^ ^ 
ticularly in tlie Palais Royal, groupgjpyere Jarmed, 
where thev r ead and hHTftT^tjriied^^lj^Y t^iir^s.,,^ 1^- was 
in consequence of a proposal made by one oi the 
speakers in the Palais Royal, that thejgisonjof the 
Abbaye was forced open, and s ome eJenadiers^l^EL 

tol6yrTup6 n the people, were set, atnihftrfv~a;fiJM 
out in triumph. 

fans was m this state of excitement and apprehen- 
sion, when the court, having first stationed a number 
of troops at Versailles, at Sevres, at the Champ de 
Mars, and at St. Denis, commenc ed offensive measure 
by the complete change^ of all tSe^'minisEefiriinaJb^ 
tne bamsnment d^ Secg gFT^Tne Tatte r, on Saturday 
tbie'llih of July^ "vSiile lEie was at dinner, re ceived a 
note from the King, enjoining him to quit the ES^ dom 
witEout ingLomenVs delay, il e calmly linishe< 



dinner, witnout 



^ -J. 

receive 

wit 




his 



ana, 
ml 



ne xt mornrn i 
Te whole 5l 




- r oad 1 
Ls dissrrs 



jg^news of h is disgrace reached rarMg , 
was TS"a'1!!iSiuir: above te^ "TEousand 



•"#•■*•'•'. *•• « 



persons were, in a shofllime, collected in the garden 
of the Palais Royal A young man of the name of 
Ca mille De8moidin&.,. mie of the habitual and mosi 
enthusiastic haran&ruemjif the crowaTmountea on a 

w.iwm.11 nw nil Jim ^u^mmit» 
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^Me, a ^d^ ed j)ut, tha t "there^waa not ajmomeot 
to Iose7"t5^TEe||^B^ the ,,, 

liSr^tEr^StBaSffioIomew*^^ the^wisa 

anC l^rerman regiments would EJresentlx iss ue, from 
the Uhamp de'Marg to massacre the citizens^^jj^d 
{ISSX^ ihe^^naA^'hut one resource left, whicl£!;^^ 
i-e^Qrt to annsi**^^' ""And t Kie cr awdJi tearing ^^b ^ gi^f"^ 

leaL ttie cdioiir of TinnftfrnTTrfTiA f>lTlpaf.Tmf^t.rflffl j^ thft 

g arden, which wereneaiJy laid bare, and weanngit 






as far as the F lace Vendc^fi»^5Eift, they were met hj 
a'party of tEeTSoy^ISpSmandj^ jvh thex p u t^ 
ieliSni? tn^nT'^voSfi^stones; h>ut at tne ±*Iace 
, they were assailed by the dragoons of the 
Prince of Lambesc ; the bearer of one of t he biats sa d 

leJ ^encK Xfijaj^^ 

into the garden of the Xuileriii, whi£ES^the 

^^^^^^-'^^^^^ J^?P -^ ^^^ ^®^,.P^ "^ drago ons^ 
and attackeTaTnumber'of'persons w&6"1Bie' iiL no ttdng 
>r what was pas smg, and were walking qui etly in the 
[eSS" Ia^Kc sciifffe "aaf '613"^ Jaan was'^woimdfedj 



ie confusion as well as the resentment o£ the people 
became general ; andt^erewag^but oneJ3rj[^^ 
to be heard throughouT^^e Tuileries, the Palaia 
Boyal, in the dty, and in the suburbs. 

The French Guards had been ordered to their 
quarters in the Chauss^e-d'Antin, where sixty of Lam^ 
besc s dragoons were posted opposite to watch themu 
A dispute arose, and it was with much difficulty they 
were prevented from coming to blows. But when the 

%33^^^Ej?J522ii— ^-— 5? of their comrad es had been 
dajnr tEe^jn3^nati no Tohger Be r ^sES^ed : 

thej^jirus^ lolled two of the foreigB^^^USSt 

woundeJ three others^ and the rest were j^arofid-to Ay. 
TEeyffien proceeded to the^Place LQuisJ2XiJ^®^^® 
they stationed jQieinselye^ the people and 

the troops, anH guwTed'^is position the wnole of tEe 



,) ^iJyv^^^frag** <^'^* 



.^gfT^i^m^' 4> 



.. /.H/* 
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night. Thesoldiers'in the Champ de Mars were then 

•^"^i^fc 1 ""^ ' * ' " I*"*'*"j»»i II I ii j I III m I """" I |T ~ l|"""-' ii^ i "i ■ I I III I— I |i>i 

oraered to attack tnemTDut refused to fire, anowere 
rem anded Dack to their cp arceig,w The defection of 
thVlJ'rench Criiards, with'"the repugnance of the other 
troops to march against the capital, put a stop for th e 
present to th e projects of the c ourt. Jj^^^^^J^^^ 
tiioe th6 D'OyuIac e ha d asse_mii[e3 at the«36tfildl 
Vaier'and iQudl y^ demanded Jhfi souadins- of the 
to ^n jtn Jthe ymin g of th e^citjzens. Several highly 
respectable Individuals also met here, and did much 
good in repressing a spirit of violence and mischief. 
They could not, however, effect everything. A 
number of ^agj^ierlj^eopl^e^a^^^^^^ 
em2lo2j^^:^tht9u1^^^ 

barriers, infested the streets, and pillaged seyecaL 
houses m the nigntbetween the 12th and 13th. 

Ine departure of !N^ecker^ which had excited such a 
sensation in the ^pital/produced as deep an impres- 
sion at Versailles and on the Assembly, who mani- 
fested surprise and indignation, but not dejection. 
LaUy-ToUeriddjiiapnounced a formal eulorium on the 
exiled nunister. After one or two displays of 
iS^JSv^Ty^mence, which is inaeparable from 
French enthusiasm and eloquence* (would that the 
whole were not so soon forgotten like a play !) they 
dispatched a deputation to the King, informing him 
01 the situation and troubles of rans, and xyTSiYms 
him to dimoiss the troops, and entrust the deh%^ 
tn e capi tal to the city militia. Ihe deputation re- 
ceived an answer which amounted to a repulse. The 
AssemoNnow perceived that the designs of the court 
party were irrevocably fixed, and that it had onlj 
itself* to rely upon. It instantly voted the responsi- 
bUity of the ministers and of all the advisers of the,, 
crown, of whcUsoever rank or degree. This last clause, 
was pomted at tne Uu&efii, whose influence was greatly 



••Ml>if*.Vi 



* Such as appealing to their own "iUustrioui decrees," swearing 
by " the celebrated day of the 20th of June," &c. This forestaUing 
and regrating of iajne and immortality seems almost peculiar to the 
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^readgd. They then, from an apprehension that the 
doors might be closed during the night in order to 
dissolve the Assembly, declared their sittin g perma- 
nent^. A _yce jres^ent jw[a8 cEfflen lT'to'^^liSssen the 
fatigue of tte Archbishop oi' Vienna Thfi^hqice fell 



T^gog^I^jJEajIgtte. In this manner fi ra^„j> f t^ 
■ ASsemoly sa,t up all j^ght It passed without delibe- 
ration, the deputies remaining on their s^Ajha «^l,eiit, 

bijt.xatauAiiO^-^^^^ What thoughts must have 

revolved through t^e minds of those present on this 
occasion ! Patriotism and philosophy had here taken 
up their sanctuary. If we consider their situation; 
the hopes that filled their breasts; the trials they had 
to encounter; the future destiny of their country, of 
the world, which hung on their decision as in a 
balance ; the bitter wrongs they were about to sweep 
away; the good they had it in their power to accom- 
plish — the countenances of the Assembly must have 
been majestic, and radiant with the light that through 
them was about to dawn on ages yet unborn. They 
might foresee a struggle, the last convulsive efforts of 
pride and power to keep the world in its wonted 
subjection— but that was nothing— their fc^Itriumph 
oveV aJl o^ostioiumasg W 

^[justice, and in their own unsEa£en^3evbtedness to 
the great cause of mankind. If the result did not 
altogether correspond to the intentions of those firm 
and enhghtened patriots who so nobly planned it, the 
fault was not in them but in others. 

At Paris the insurrection had taken a more decided 
turn. Early in the morning the people assemhledin 
large bodies at the Hotel de 'Ville : the tocsin sounded 
fro m aJI th e churchja^ the drums beat to summon 
Qie'^SHzehs togelW, who formed themselves . into 
different bands of volunteers. All that thev wanted 
was armSj^ These, except a few at the gunsmiths' 
shops,'were not to be had. They then applied, .to M. 
de Elesselles, a pjrovost of the city, who amu sed them 

with fair words. . *!^J'^y^'^^^^ " T prn ymir 

%|Eer f This paternal style seems to have been the 
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order of the day. A committee sat at the Hotel de 
Ville to take measures for the public safety. Mean- 

"^^il® Si-S^5ELJS|^ been broken open ; the Oarde- 
MeviieY^STuoGn. ransactedT for oldarms ; tbe y- 
mourers^ shops w^re plundered ; all was a scene of 
confusion, and the utmost dismay everywhere pre- 
vailed. But no private mischief was done. It was a 
moment of popular frenzy, but one in which the 

pubj^c^jdajJiggaijiTid thfcjsMc, jssd.^-fiy^^nilfiilMjgve] 

nt.l^gr figp s i deratiQn. The ^rain jvl^iffh hft^ 
seized, the carts loaded wSK provisions, with plate or 
furniture, and stopped at the barriers, were a ll takg n 
to _the Greve as a public depot . The crowd inces- 
si^tly repeated t^e mtJoj^a^s, and were pacified by 
an as surance that tm rty tibo usaji d mudkgt§.,^would 
s peedHy arrive from Charieviiie. TheTTiike d'Aumont 
was invited to take the command of the popular 
troops ; and on his hesitating, the Marquis de la Salle 
was nominated in his stead. The sreen cockade was 



•—.J' 



exchanged for one of red and Blue, the coloiirs of the 
aty. A quantity of powder was^disqovered, as it was 
about to be conveyed" beyond theT)arriers; and the 
cases of fire-arms promised from Charieviiie turned 
out, on inspection, to be filled with old rags and logs 
of wood. The rafi^e and impatience of the naultitude 
now became extreme. Such perverse trmine: and 

■■I I I Mill <||I I .^ ^ H -" 111 _ X ^ 

barefaced duplicity would be unaccountable anywhere 
else, but in France they pay with promises, and the 
provost, availing himself of the credulity of his 
audience, promised them still more arms at the 
Chartreux. To prevent a repetition of the excesses 
of the mob, Paris was illumina ted at nighty mA a 
patopl jgjg^edthe streets. "" 

^RiefoIIowing^diay, the people being deceived as to 
th e con voy oi arDpig that was to arrive from Charle- 
vinST^a having been eggaUy^iigaEpdnted injfchose^ 
at the Chartre ux, broke into the JElpspjital of TnvaETds, 
m spite of theTiro^ stationed in the neigTibourEooS, 
and cajried off a prodigious number of stands o f arms 
co ncea le d"5rtE e cellars] An alarm had^'Been spread 
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in the night that the regiment quartered at St Denis 
•was on its way to Paris, and that t fee caMion of th e 
Bastille had been/pmnted in the directio n o ? the 
Boe^ St^ A ntoine. This in formation, the dread 
which this fortress inspired^lEEe recolTection of the 
horrors which had been perpetrated there, its very 
name, which appalled all hearts and made the blood 
ran cold, the necessity of wresting it from the hands 
of its old and feeble possessors^ drew the attoation of 
the^ngtujtitude t^^^ spoti From mnemihe 

morning of the memomBIe 14th of July till two, Paris 
from one end to the other rang with the same watch- 
word : " TjQ^ the BastOle ! To the BastiUs r The 
inhabitant poised there in t&ltmgs fro ^ 
afppied. .with different weagons ; the crowd ^atalready 
surrounded it was consi^rable ; the sentinels were at 




tare, Thunot de la Bosiere, then asked to speak with 
the Goremor, M. Delaunay. Being admitted into 
his presence, he rai!iired.JlW.Jthft^i^^ 
cannon should be changed*.. Three suns were pomi 
jtffltiTTRt^ thp ^T^t^]f),(>.ft^ t.hn^^g)> tn§. GrQvernQLjgete naed 
that everything remained in the state in which it had 



i^w[s^DeeiL About forty Swiss arid eigMylff^SEds 
gam^ecT'the place, from whom he obtained a 
promise not to fire on the people, unless they were 
themselves attacked. His companions began to be 
uneasy, and called loudly for him. To satisfy them, 
he showed himself on the ramparts^ from whence he 
GOuld see an immense multitude flocking from all 
parted and the Fauxbourg St. Antoine advancing, as 
it were, in a mass. He then returned to his friends, 
and gave them what tidings he had collected. 

But the crowd, not satisfied, demanded the sur- 
renoerof the fortress. From time to time 




cry was repealed : '^'^Bown withth^ Bg>siiUe r Two 
inen » more determined than tb&l^j^ pressed farward, 
iS^ackeSTaguaiS^ouae, an^faiiteiQSteMl t^^ 
the chains of the bridge witSTtlLfii.Hbwa of an axe. 
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The soldiers called out to them to fall back, threaten- 

i3fctcnftr5:tf-*hgr^ 

blows, ^att^ed^the cEtms, i^^^^erel Jifi.Jrax- 
b ndge 
threw 

[^iTof makmgl&e^isely^ mM^ of it m the some 
mi^er, when L ga^n fired and dispersed t})sgi 
for a few minTitea jL'hey soon, liowever, returned to 
the charge : and forsevefalhoiirs/ Jiirin^ a mur 
discharge of musketry, and axniost"' Heaps of the 
wounded and dymg, renewed the attack with im- 
apatedT courage aftd gbstmaicy, led on bjrtwo brave 
menf Elie aitiff^'Bjiiin, their ragg„^jand_d^sg^3rabti^^ 
being inflamedlo a pitch "ttTmacmess by the scene of 




tion : but m the noise and J^^y of t^ moment they 
coul^^not' matellSeTASglvesi. he^^^^ stowjaiBgh 

continue3 as before.* 

TBe assaultTia3^been carried on in this manner 

with inextinguishable rage and great loss of blood to 

the besieger^, though ^th Ht^ progress made for 

above four hours, when the arrival of the French 

Guards with cannon altered the face of things. The 

garrison urged tba«,jGoxficn9X-.,tp surrender. The 

j wretched Delaunay, dreading the fate which awaited 

I him, wanted to blow up the place and bury himself in 

/ the ruins, and was advancing for this purpose with a 

\ lighted mateh in his hand tewards the powder maga- 

{ zine, but was prevented by the soldiers, who planted 

; the white flag on the platform, and reversed their 

I arms in teken of submission. This was not enough 

I for those without. They demanded with loud and 

I reiterated cries to have the drawbridges let down ; and 

\ on an assurance being given that no harm was in- 

1 tended, the bridges were lowered and the assailants 

/ tumultuously rushed in. The endeavours of their 

* It has been said (I know not how truly) that Thomas Olarkson 
the author of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, was one of those most 
actively employed on this occasion. 
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leaderecgjjli not. s^ Governor or a numb^^of 

the^joI^filSjWtoj^ mul- 

^SsJ&^gjQ^-jMSCtQ.. rloatb^ lir. . haiaag~fce ?""on'tEe ir 
fello^ gscjjbizens. XIuM^feU thfi. Bagtille ; and the_8hout 
t hat accompanied its aoro fall was ecE ojd througli . 

ferrnpft flTifTTYiPTi rPim'p.ftf[ fTifl.fr'^n.Ti'(roTflA<^ ff^W W^^pj^^- 

the Bastille stood i . ijarth was iigMeneiLiit3_ loaa 

Jmat^joggressed it^ nor did this ghastly object any 

] longer startle the sight, like an ugly spider lying in 

/ wait for its accustomed prey, and brooding in sullen 

/ silence over the wrongs which it had the wfll, though 

not the power to inflict* 

* The Bastille was taken about a quarter before six in the evening 
(Tuesdaj, the 14th of July), after a four hours' attack. Only one 
cannon was fired from the fortress, and only one person was killed 
among the besieged. The garrison consisted of 82 Invalids, 2 can- 
noneers, and 32 Swiss. Of the assailants, 83 were killed on the 
spot, 60 were wounded, of whom 15 died of their wounds, and 13 
were disabled. A great many barrels of gunpowder had been con- 
veyed here from the arsenal in the night between the 12 th and 13th. 
Delaunay, the Governor, was killed on the steps of the Hotel de 
Ville, as also Delosme, the Mayor. Only seven prisoners were found 
in the BastiUe ; four of these, Pujade, Bechade, La Roche, and La 
CSaurege, were for forgery. M. de Soulages was put in in 1782, at 
the desire of his &ther, since which time every communication from 
without was carefully withheld frvm him. He did not know the 
smallest event that had taken place in all that time, and was told by 
the turnkey, when he heard the firing of the cannon, that it was 
owing to a riot about the price of bread. M. Tavernier, a bastard 
son of Paris Duvemey, had been confined ever since the 4th oi 
August, 1759. The last prisoner was a Mr. White, who went mad, 
und it could never be discovered who or what he was : by the name 
he must have been English. When Lord Albemarle was ambassador 
at Paris, in tiie year 1758, he by mere accident caught a sight of the 
list of persons confined in the Bastille, lying on the table of the 
"French minister, with the name of Gk)rdon at their head. Being 

- r43track with the circumstance, he inquired into the meaning of it ; 

/ but the French minister could give no account of it; and on the pri- 
J soner himself being released and sent for, he could only state that he 
Ir had been confined there thirty years, but had not the slightest know- 
ledge or suspicion of the cause for which he had been arrested. Nor 
is this wonderful, when we consider that Uttrei de cachet were sold, 

x/with blanks left for the names to be filled up at the pleasure or 
malice of the purchasers. Is this a system of government to defend 
or restore which to the utmost Englishmen arm, bleed, and spend 

. millions ? If it was only to prevent the recurrence of one such 

i/ instance (with the feeling in societv at once shrinking frx>m and 

tamely acquiescing in it), 3ie Revolution was well purchased. When 
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The stormers of the Bastille arrived at the Place de 

\ Grfeve, rending the air with shouts of victory. They 

marched on to the great hall of the H6tel de Ville, 

in all the terrific and unusual pomp of a popular 

triumph. Such of them as had displayed most 

courage and ardour were borne on the shoulders of 

the rest, crowned with laurel. They were escorted up 

/ the hall by near two thousand of the populace, their 

; \eyes flaming, their hair in wild disorder, variously 

accoutred, pressing tumultuously on each other, and 

making the heavy floors almost crack beneath their 

footsteps. One bore the keys and flag of the Bastille, 

another the regulations of the priso^ brandished on 

the point of a bayonet ; a third (a thing horrible to 

relate) held in his bloody fingers the buckle of the 

Governor's stock. In this order it was that they 

entered the Hotel de Ville to announce their victory 

to the Committee, and to decide on the fate of the 

remaining prisoners ; who, in spite of the impatient 

' cries to give no quarter, were rescued by the exertions 

; of the commandant La Salle, Moreau de Si Mery^ 

; and the intrepid Elie. Then came the turn of the 

the crowd gained possession of this loathsome spot^ they eagerly 
poured into every comer and turning of it, went down into ike lowest 
dungeons with a breathless curiosity and horror, knocking with 
sledge-hammers at their triple portals, and breaking down and 
destroying everything in their way. The stones and devices on the 
battlements were torn oif and thrown into the ditch, and the papers 
and documents were at the dame time unfortunately destroyed. A 
low range of dungeons was discovered under-ground, close to the 
moat; and so contrived, that if those within had forced a passage 
through, they would have let in the water of the ditch and been suf- 
focated. In one of these a skeleton was found hanging to an iron 
cramp in the wall. In reading the accounts of the demoUtion of thi» 
building, one feels that indignation should have melted the stone- 
walls like flax, and that the dungeons should have given up their 
dead to assist the living ! Surely it must be allowed that John Bull's 
former horror of these dpings was more in character with his late 
patronage and admiration of them as indispensable to the existence 
of social order. The Bastille was begun in 1370, in Charles V.'s 
time, by one Hugh Abriot, provost of the city, who was afterwards 
shut up in it in 1381. It at first consisted only of two towers : two 
more were added by Charles VI. and four more in 1383. Two daya 
\^ after it was taken, it was ordered by the National Assembly to be 
razed to the ground, and in May, 1790, not a trace of it was left. 
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despicable Messelles, that caricature of vapid, frothy 
impertinence, who thought he could baffle the roaring 
tiger with grimace and shallow excuses. "To the 
Palais Royal with him !'* was the word ; and he 
answered with callous indififerenoe, "Well, to the 
Palais Royal if you wilL'' He was hemmed in by 
the crowd, and borne along, without any violence 
being offered him, to the place of destination ; but at 
the comer of the Quai Le Pelletier, an unknown 
hand approached him, and stretched him lifeless on 
the spot with a pistol-shot During the night suc- 
ceeding this eventful day, Paris was in the greatest 
agitation, hourly expecting (in consequence of the 
statements from intercepted letters) an attack fix>m the 
troops. Every precaution was made to defend the 
; city. Barricades were formed, the streets unpaved, 
; pikes foiged, the women piled stones on the tops of 
j houses to hurl them down on the heads of the soldiers, 
^ and the National Guards occupied the outposts. 

While this was passing, and before it became known 
^t Versailles, the^ Cg>urt jyas prejparing to ^fpa^gto 
/effect its designs against th£issenibly^hd'tEe2^aL 
y'TfieTaigiitn&etween the 14tE andlSth was^Sxed upon 
» for their execution. The new minister^ BretejaLhad 
promised ta jerestablisTOEie.x6yal autTiori^witEm 
three days. Marshal Broglie, who commaSded the 
army round Paris, was invested with unlimited powers. 
The Assembly, it was agreed upon, were to be dis- 



the kingdom. The nsmg of the populace was supposed 
to be^a" temporary evil, and it was thought to the last 
moment an impossibility that a mob of citizens should 
resist an army. The Assembly was duly apprised oT 
all these projecta It sat for two days in a state of 
constant inquietude and alarm. The news from Paris 
was doubtful A firing of cannon was supposed to 
be heard, and persons anxiously placed their ears to 
the ground to listen. The escape of the King was 
also expected, jis a carriage had been ke pt^ uLjreadi* 
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ness, aiid the JBftdy-Guard had not jpuUedjgffL their 
boots lor several d ays. In the Orangery belonging to 
^SeTeSSce, meat anH wine had been distributed 
among the foreign troops^ to encourage and spirit 
them up. The Viscount de NoaiUes and another 
deputy, Wimpfen, brought word of the latest events 
in the capital, and of the increasing violence of the 
people. Couriers were dispatched every half-hour to 
gather intelligence. Deputations waited on the King 
to lay before him the D^Qeressfpf^^ 
butrne^till ffave eva§ivft...aaia unsatisfactory answers. 
In the night of the 14th the Duke de Liancourt had 
informed Louis XVI. ofthe taking' of the SastUle 
and the massacre oi the gamson on the precedmg 
d^ZZxU^JkJmJoS^ tiaonarch, J^ 

by surprise. " No, Sire, it is a revolution'' was tlie 
oQswgi:. This turn of anairs, oi wiueh his mmisters 
ha3. Kept him imorant, determined the Kins: to 
present himself to the Assembly, and assure them of 
his friendly mtentions ; lor there is no meanness or 
duplicity of which persons m his station are not 
ca pable, because tney think they cannot be degraded 
bylEEeone, and are not responsible for the other. He 
entered the Assembly just as Mirabeau^had finished 
hS^invectlve against tne presents7ffie*^e]acoui^em'|^^^ 
aSSTcaresses Ta\^sBe3 by "t^^ Qiieen, the iPrinces. aud 
courtiers on the troops the day before. He wqa 
received at first m a mournful silence : but no sooner 



^e grf3cor3' an3 conducted Him back to the palaca 
The credulity oi subjects is m proportion to jHie in^llir 
^^nS^f ' soverSgns ; for, as professions are all they 
ever get from tnem, the2_|g;e^obj^^ be doubly 
grateful for the mere demonstrations of ffobd-wQl or 
<3BlSIoxertures to an amicable understanding. TSouis, 
tw o _day s afterwards, entered rans, preceded by a 
deputation oLJth^ Assembly, with BaiUy andija 
Fayette at its head. He was welcomed with shouts 
by tKepBOple^'wEo^ad changed in a moment from 



^«kM«A/i 
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f^ar iuid 8UOTjijciQ5Lto^ most unbounded cqnfidenoe. 
TEe^laste^M princes for"^populant^ Iniist be small 
indeed, since they can so easily command it by a word 
or look, and since thj^j n general prefer reigninjgover 
^hefears injgtead-i^J^courting^ 
g^K^^'^TPerhaps they despise wKatls so'cheaplyaSd 
unworthily earned, or shrink with a natural disgust 
from offers of service and attachment where there can 
be no real sympathy, where the most abject homage 
is due to Majesty on the one side, and where sdl 
emanating from it, even insult and oppression, is to 
be regarded as grace and favour on the other. The 
voluntary love of the people is insipid, ! There was 
mamiestly no disposition on the part of the nation or. 
its representatives, to come to an open rupture with 
the monarch. On the contrar y, they haite d ^with the 
most Jive]ji.gratitu^^ jJ^^S oj doa toig^ondKS s, 
^^yy^ ^^^^g^^PjL-gQfi^i^^^^^sion jy^Z^Se^l^^u ^f&Le 
CourET or appearance "SHnaTong commoi L^cause^wyE l 

, / aim lofEed crest of the serpent thaf is ffoine: to strike 
^ it^ J9jigg:|nto It. 

The commotions in the metropolis were followed 
by disturbances in the provincial towns and in the 
country places, where maiiy^f the an cient chateaus 
were set onjBxe, aiyi.^th.er iinjusGEa excesses com - 
mit^J ThS^^fewever^ jw[as almost ine vitaHie. The 
/ ilT-us^e ot^the'pea^^itiy.ha3Ji£e^ 
. i^Ji^sonSarefacea 8^^ that it coulJ jtot b ixt 

V engender a " buiiimg and . deep-seated resentment, 
•v^bicE with tlie first opportunity would breSToiit into 
acts of violence and revenge. The Grand Seigneiirs 
had^^loDg^Jteeatedthem with^eveqr ag gravation^ of 
cpnt^p^C crueljyj, and hardship, presumiEgjQntihLeir 

yi fank a gjjL j)Owert that the instant their handsw^e 

/untied, thOTifell upon them with all the maddening 

^ sense of ja,ccumyaFed' sham^"aTid^^^ The restraint 

. oTiS? being removed* they hi'ad no jot of love to hold 

V them back. They lookeH^ upon their supe riors asjihei r 
natujM^a^3r^e^are(d_^^en^ they had got in 
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their power.) not as their mturaltflsotectors and bene- 
factors. They submitted to their old trammels from 
^i^sion ^d necessity alone, and were reaxly to 
«hake them off with every sign of impatience and ab- 
horrence. These first excesses were the consequence 
(wherever they occmred) of a spontaneous local feel- 
ing; and were neither authorised by the Assembly 
nor the result of any concert between the different 
places; for such was the want of communication, and 
the stagnation of activity and intelligence in France 
previous to the Revolution, that the most important 
•events were* often not known for some days at the 
distance of only a few leagues from Paris.* Neckej;^ 
was at the same time recalled, and traversed Tifance 
in^a kind^oi tnum^ He was now at the height oi 
lus popularity, from which he soon after declined, from 
the half-measures he pursued, and from his taking 
part with some of those against whom the indignation 
of the people was excited, as having encouraged the 
firing, of the troops on the patriots on the 14th. 
N^ker ymjixm . of_ those^ tinud jpdrite^ 
to the nicest forms of. justice in the.jnidst Qf the 
mosSvioIent commotions:— (a sort of petUs-maitreSy 
wEo'are'as afraid of spoiling a certain ideal standard 
<)r'perfectr6iri"ii their own mmds. as a courtier is of 
somng a birthday suit) — ^and sp<Q[ipL jOTgr r^lfed 
the scene o f the Revolution ffor which he was unfit) 
ineSeminate"" 3&gust, but without evejrffoinff oyer to 
%S<^ other side. Buonaparte mpit^luHLjaJ) Ge neva in 
186ft when he was as full of himself and his finan- 
cial schemes as ever, ^ewas a iQan ofjprindjplej and 
of^fcjcei$ain literal undbrs^Sn^, but wanted strength 
oTp^aracter to conlorm to q^cuiiast»Bcea.^jbo govern 
th em i ^iftd from an. oyer^arijiess of reputation; ,w^ 
ajBrajd .j;Q^appcQve what under any supposition, or by 

* See Arthur Young's Travels. The circumstance of the setting 
fire to the old castles, and expelling their proprietors, is slurred over 
by some late French writers, but it is clearly made out by this in- 
genuous and authentic observer. In £Etct, the country was too hot to 
hold these persons, who had been from time immemorial the terror 
.and scourge of their immediate neighbourhood* 

VOL. I. I 
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agr partj, could be condenaged^wro^ JgaUe^Le 
■wSW^waa^tlim was wi^^ing 

gSGmellcasuTsis neufcralij&^ ^Yfiry ca^s^» agjL jjeThe 

Ilfoj5^lji^^ Eights was portly after 

y/ moffiS^ted by JHe Jts^ 

^^TU^yj aid m ffie ii^Kl of the itt of AugustJ^ 
impoi^^t and decisive doCTees were''paSse3^^^aD9li8^ 
fB[F*femaans of ieiidal JTon 

fitKes, tbe game'Jjaiws, , the gaZeUe, i^lS.i^vS^^Joi 
^apgsts, and the total exeisupla^aa^ 
by ceriiln 13a^^ l?hese Acts and this Declaration 
produced an entire and beneficial change in France — 
if liberty and justice are benefits — ^and ma de all th e 
divisions of_th^_iiagi4oin^ amyd^ sdl cla§sfi£^^^ 
^SHcaHy equal ; subject to the same laws, capable of 
tj' amving at tne K^heSlBSQS5r&"tn the state, entiUied 
"^ to"ci5SSl£«ro^ir^reseirtative8, aiiTlSSlSrof 
tpejyr own , labour. The vastness of this cnange, irom 
a ieryfle, arbitrary, and abject state to one of freedom 
and manly mdependence, was an eno^nitjjaotjbaJDe,. 
paialleledin the eyes of those " wEo prefer ,qu§tomJbgfo^^ 
all excellence;^ and the King, with the advice of those 
moist nearly allied to him in blood and situation, pre- 




temporary abuses in the government and finances ; on 
any c hange in the others, which were of a permanent 
and lEerelore ihSnitely more pernicious nature, he 
gut an absolute veto, by treating th em^ as coming 
uiidiSnihe head of progerty an3 the e ^ntial prmlegS 
cSTlKe liigher classes. In reality the people had so 
fax b'eien the propefCy, the sport, and the victims of 
the higher classes, that the relation in which they 
had hitherto stood to each other in all their dealings 
by the laws and usages of society, could hardly be 
abrogated without a violent revulsion, or an entire re- 
moulding of all the elements of the state In the 
debates on the new constitution also, the King s ow n 
title and plage in it had been canvassed^and com- 
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menteduEon^ This j ras adding ,galL4». bittemesa 
"^otB^bistSoe aTruptureTbecame ineviSBIeTa^cordial 
reconciliation impossible: for from this time two 
claims were brought to issue, the right of prescrvp- 
tion and the right of public goody both clear and 
consistent in themselveSj, but absolutely incompatible 
with each other, between which no common judge or 
measure could be found, and in the collision of which 
one or other of the parties must be crushed to atoms ; 
because every approximation between such hostile 
elements only increased the violence of their antipa- 

%, and every concessionJtxy mddnff them more tena- 
Clous of what was left. onlv_widen^ed the breach 
„ i5S[2gSL-inem. Ine Kevolution was numed on to 
its^aoSmpKsEment by principles or prejudices, over 
which the will of individuals had a very slight con- 
trol; for each person's private character or preten- 
sions became merged in great masses of feeling 
and opinion. Those who think that a little more 
candour, a little more &rmness, a little less rashness 
might have hit upon a middle course and reconciled 
all differences, seem not to read human nature or 
history right. GraxittiMtt Louis XVI. was a man of 
upright and excellent mtentions^ still Be was a king, 
WasTie weakt H6 Was descended' TtQW^^'^tonC]^ 




ly at heart? He had also to leave an inherit- 
ance, an imtamished crown, to nis posterity! Had 
he possessed strength of mmd to look down on all 
these prejudices, that would hardly have rendered 
him less formidable to his opponents. It must have 
sounded a little strange to bim^ at his time of dajf^ 
toTiavehis place and power made a suKecForHebate- 
a question to settle, as if he were a kw3(g.,oJL vesterdaj, 
or a constable newly appointed to office. It was not 
imaccountable that an arbitrary monarch, claiming 
by right of twenty descents^ should feel some qualms,, 
some tremors, some badsiwardness and bedtation t0. 
have his prero&:atiYecaUed in question, its abuses x^ 
— a,^ . — ▼ X Tf- _j _^ ongm silted and 

strange that a wnole 
l2 
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people, having the opportunity, should wish to curtail 
" * ' ' ■ * '^ ' to dictate laws 




/ 



____^^_^ r pperty. Both 

were natural and in order ; and it might easily be 
foreseen that the repugnance of either party to come 
to terms would increase till it could only be satisfied 
by the absolute and final submission of the other. It 
i sin vain Jo r egngLtha^tastrophe ; ^Jha^stnigglewas^ 
omT5i^*coinmenceme^ in its n ature _a fatal one. 

ecEangeT in" ffie* priiiiciples arid forms of the 
government which had been adopted by the National 
Assembly, and to which the King at length gave an 
ungracious and imperfect assent, must have completely 
alienated the mind of the monarch, since they implied 
that he was onlv the steward, not the proprietor of 

j^e^^minonwsgi. 4fi£^.>{l25^^5 of ^n^JwQodJiaa 
dpead^JpTwi^^^J^^ 

^y^-iggr^TJ^sj^ iQ.jexcitijDg..the>JbLastilitj [^of foreip 
owers a^nst a Re iolution which _admjt^^^ ^ 
Venchmen to the rank ^f ^^^ f^HL^Jti^^Ti^j ^^^jffit 
to'theTawTl^ut no longer suqect to_thej3apiicft.Js4 
tyranny orthe"pnvirege3"Hasses; ' andjihe J^ng^wafi 
secretly'^^'bontrrvirig' how to join them^^jij^aL-jnafcing 
onemore trial of the dispositiops of tlbe mi litary. As 
this is a new crisis in the Revolution, it will be as 
well, before we proceed farther, to take a gla,nce at 



that state of things which called forth_aicA*tei 






th§ir>jCOu5S£a53IEj^ "^ seas of blooA— JustiSe 
was openly bought an3! sold Tike any other commodity 
in the market The law was only a convenient instru- 
ment in the hands of the rich against the poor. He 
who went into a court of justice without friends or 
without money to seek for redress, however gross his 
provocation, was sure to come out of it with insult, 
added to the original injury, and with a sickening 
and humiliating sense of his own helpless and de- 
graded situation. If he had a handsome wife or 
daughter, or was entrusted with any great man's 



~t,i^,'" |-^,_i *<* I f^Jr,. TJ^mT^trfiT 
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secrets, he had less need to despair. The peasants 
were over-worked, half-starved, treated with hard 
words and hard blows, subjected to unceasing exac- 
tions and every species of petty tyranny, both from 
their haughty lords and their underlings : while in 
the cities a number of unwholesome and useless pro- 
fessions and a crowd of lazy menials pampered the 
vices, or administered to the pride and luxury of the 
great The roads and villages were infested with 
beggars and various objects of disease, neglect, and 
wretchedness. The modes of education, and the no- 
tions respecting the treatment of the children of the 
poor and of the sick were full of superstition and bar- 
barism, which no pains were taken to eradicate, and 
led to the most distressing consequences. The hopes 
and labours of the husbandman were constantly ruined 
by the inroads of wild boars and other animals of 
cnase ; and if any of these were destroyed in a fit of 
impatience or from the pressure of want, the offence 
was never forgiven, as directed less against the pro- 
perty than the exclusive pleasures of the proprietors 
of the soil The tithesjs^eceLan^a^^ 
burden : i n the imposition of taxeTli o favour y^a S 
stiown tgthe comforts or necessaries of the poi^wEb 
thepnvilq|ed classes were wholly exempteflL^Jicaa 
tSemt If a T5cE" insm' str^^ the latter 

must submit in silence ; if he was robbed of a house 
or orchard, and he complained, he was sent to prison^ 
Instances have ev e n been k nown of the co mmon peo^ e 
~^ - - topsTof 

as 
Be 




fthcLno Potrce^Jakeg^^^ such thing 

"^ ^ " '~^ ^~^^noT any pub 

friat or confronting ot' wita^ssea Th e great mass of 



liberty oT tEe press or trial nSy^furyT nor ani 



/ tEF^ o^ple were~re^3ed^y theirjsiip^eriors as^^f.^ 
Ibwer species^as merely toTeTateSln existence for their 
useTiSaconvemehce; the object was% recfuce Item 
to the lowesTpossible state of dependence and wretch- 
edness, and to make them sens ible of i t at everyjtep. 
The humanrioE5~"onIvTan3~^ 



^ I 
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them : in other respects the dogs and horses of the 
rich were better off, and used with less cruelty and 
contempt. The arbitrary arrests of the court were not 
so frequent siS^Tm^r^l^nU'lhere Was no s ecunty 
^ainsriteBifirf so t^allfe people felt thankful for the 
fofeafance of power, instead of being indignant at its 
exercise, like the poor bird that cowers and trembles 
after having just escaped the talons of the hawk. To 
speak truth, to plead the cause of humanity, was sure 
to draw down the vengeance of government, and 
was to sign the warrant of your own condemnation. 
Loyalty was a sordid calculation of interest or a panic- 
fear. No erectness of spirit, no confidence, no manly 
boldness of character ; but in their stead, trick, cun- 
ning, smiliug deceit, tame servility, a total want of 
public principle ; and hence, in a grgafe measure^jj:Qse 
the excesses of th^^^^^^ power got m tg 

^' tEe^nds of a^ 

Eati^BtfiTSi^ want of 

respect for themselves or reliance on one another. 
Hence the treachery and vadllation of leaders, the 
fury of parties. Marat^ before the Revolution, addicted 
himself wholly to the study of abstruse science, and 
avqjdQd meddling with politics from the avowed dread 
of^the Bastffle ; it IS not ^ that in "a mmd 

like his this painful and pusillanimous feeliSf^^sEould 
seek to revenge itvselt, when its turn came^JbykLspm 
ilie siame terror in others. The manners of the court 
were^also carne J io Ihe extremes of frivolity and de- 
pravity, so as to take alike from virtue its dignity, 
from vice its blush. The clergy^ shut out from the 
charities of domestic liie^stirove to tamisli wKaTIEey 
coulci not enjoy, and to turn the generaTproiBigacy to 
t£e profit of their own peculiar calling. Their sangui - 
nary bigotry was changed to a covert scepticism not 
less odious, and into a sleek and dangerous complai- 
i^Cce''to the vicfes of mdividuals and the abuses of 
power. In the" e6urt, corruption; m the church, 
hypocrisy; levity and licentiousness in the people. 
The influence of the haut ton (as it was called) had 
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spread far and wide — ^had tajnte^Jiteguture, and given 
afalse and^D ischievousn pias to pb^^ghj^lEytran? 
tefSSng^urt vices into inconfiovertiKfepnnciples of 
human nature. Society was in a false position. All 
that was really left of loyalty was the admiration of 
the last new court dress ; of religious zeal, a desire to 
witness some imposing church ceremony, or to slide 
into a vacant preferment: what little there was of 
household faith or homely honesty in common life 
was trampled under the feet or dissipated by the ex- 
ample of the higher classes. The ancient government 
and institutions had lost their hold on the preju- 
dices and feelings of the community, and remained 
chiefly as a stumbling-block in the way of improve- 
ment, or as a Gothic ruin, readv to fall upon and 
crush those who attempted it ; and itjs^s^hi^bHbi! 
ttiatj^ey^hould be swept away to i najke room laiLft. 
more ration^j wa3[]m[^^ 

worid^a more natu ral order of thing s.^ A system, 
ori^natmg' m'^^eTeudal tunes and in the dark of^es. 
«iif beat on maintaining its ground in an age of r^ 
and inquiiy, is as great a solecism in the moral world, 
as an apparition at noon-day would be in the phpical 
one. Ridicule and disgust in that case inevitably 
succeed to awe and wonder. Everjrthing is forced 
and spurious in such ah incongruous and disjointed 
state of the public mind. Old prejudices and institu- 
tions remain only to prevent the growth or warp the 
direction of the new ones, which, while this is the 
case, cannot take effect to any good or consistent pur- 
pose. One of two things must, therefore, occur : it is 
necessary either that socie ty sIiQu Id retrograde, wEich. 





)sed To lu 

ieen pretended that the National Assembly 
proceeded upon merely abstract and gratuitous prin- 
ciples to level what has lately been termed " the beau- 
tiful fabric of the French Monarchy'' with the ground, 
and to get rid of the solid benefits of their ancieiit 
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laws and constitution^ from being suddenly enamoured 
of a vague, fanciful, and impracticable theory. Alas ! 
.if ^ey were reducfidJ^ recta^o extoem^ andjq^^^ 
^/laSye grincijp^ it was, teffl^PiPi " fri:^jn th^ sr^l^ of t,hfi 
foot to t^ fiTQwn of the head^' there waa-»a sound- 

charge fi:om"T)eing true, thaV there is hardly one of 
those reforms which they eflfected that was not called 
for over and over again in the cahiSra or instructions 
to the deputies, and that was not a subject of notorious 
and bitter complaint throughout the country. This is 
matter of fact and record. I shall go a little into the 
details, with the aasistance of an author whose in- 
formation and candour are acknowledged on all 
hands. 

" The enrolments 'for the militia, which the coMira 
call an vnjustice without eooa/mpley were another 
dreadful scourge on the peasantry; and as married 
men were exempted from it, occasioned in some degree 
that mischievous population, which brought beings 
mto the world, in order for Kttle else than to be 
starved. T^ecorv^^, or police of the roads^jvere 
annually tEelmn oXmair^ nundre -more 

£han three Tiuhdred were reduced to beggary in filling 
up one vale in Lorraine: all these oppressions fell 
on the tiers itcut only ; the nobility and clergy having 

^5£2_3S'^X.-.f ???5EJ^^ from ^a^6fe8t_ Jal^tia, ^aod 
corvees. The penaT lioHe of finance makes one 
shudder at the horrors of punishment inadequate to 
the crimes. It is calculated that, upon an average, 
fTiAjTA -yy^rfi ftHOT^lly takj^T) ^Tifl sg nt to p rison or the 
ga)I^ca^^0^eQ^J9Slwpmen^ 201 cl^iljjlrei^ (total, 
3437) for smu gglin g salt ISS. families and persons 
liable to the ta/iLle in the provinces of the grandes 
gdbeUes, were enrolled, and their consumption of salt 
for the pot and saliere (that is, the daily consumption, 
exclusive of salting meat, &c.) estimated at seven 
pounds a head per cmnum, which quantity they were 
forced to buy, whether they wanted it or not, under 
the pain of various fines, according to the case. 
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" The capUameries were a dreadful scourge on all 
the occupiers of land. By this term was to be under- 
stood the paramo untship of_ c ertain districts, grant ed 
by the Kin^-tojgrinnea (^^^ii^)n\on({^hj w ^ j jcTi f .h'(R^ 
werepuTlh possessioiTof thT pfbpefty^^ game, 
even on lands not beloneMiffto them: .and/wnat is 
very singular, on manors granted long before to 
individuals ; so that the erecting of a district into a 
eapitainerie was an annihilation of ftllioaja^ri^l nsb^^ 
to game within itT'^Is was' a trifling busmess in 
comparison of other circumstances: for m speaking 
of the preservation of the game in these mpitavnerieSy 
it must be observed that by game must be understood 
whole droves of wild boaraand herds of deer not coiji- 
tmeaby any wall or pale, but wandering at pleasure ^ 
over the whole country to the destruction. oX-tl^CCOOS J 
and to the.neqplmg of the galleys by the, .wietCAii^flL 
peasantswh^jff;esumed^o Jbll them m order to saYfi 
thatfbo3"wluch wai'1K""supp 

I he game m the ca/j^tavrierne oi Montceau m lour 
parishes only did mischief to the amount of 184,263 
Kvres per annum ; no wonder, then, that we should 
find the people asking, * Ncms deTnamdoiaa a gramds 
Cfris la destruction dea (xx/pitcdneries et celle ae toute 
aarte de gibier/* And what are we to think of 
demanding as a favour the permission — \De nettoyer. 
868 graiTis, defaucher les pres artifidda et d'erd&ver. 
868 cha/u/me8 8a/n8 egard pour la perdrix ou toute 
autre gibier'^ Now an English reader will scarcely 
understand it without being told, that there were 
numerous edicts for preserving ' the game which pro- 
hibited We^edTng and^Ketng^lesTtBe Vouhg^^ 
ffiould bf idi^tutbecT; steepifig'seedrTM-^^l^^ 
fflture the' l^me : manuring ^dth night-soil, lest the 
flavourpf the partridges should be iniured byleeoing, 

^TEaJfifigOS^t^^^^ ^»<^wing hay^^ &c., b^^^^ 

c^tMnJame^, so late as to jppil ^paany^croggi; and 
tSl&iL^ay_:ffie stubble which would "3epriyeJlia 



Cahlen de Tiers Etat de ManteB et Meulan. i* Ibid. 
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Mrdfl of _ shelte r. The tyranny exercised in these 
cS^tavnerves^ which extended over four hundred 
leases of country, was so great, that many cahiers 
demanded the utter suppression of them. Su ch were 
the exer tions of artobragyjpower wHch jlie^ 
telC j^ectTy from the ^wyal jiutEority : bi ^^ !h^vy a s 
they were, ilTs a quesEioir whether the others, sufifered 
drcuiteusly through the nobility and ^dergy. were 

^5!tJS]LS9IS. SEEiS^^^*^- Nothing can exceed the 
c^^plaonts macle in the caJiiirs under this head. 
They speak of the dispensation of justice in the 
manorial courts, as comprising every species of 
despotism: the districts intenninate — appeals end- 
less — ^irreconcileable te liberty and prosperity ; and 
irrevocably proscribed in the opinion of the public ;* 
augmenting litigations, favouring every species of 
chicane; ruining the parties, not only by enormous ex- 
penses on the most petty objects, but by a dreadfiil loss 
of time ; the judges commonly ignorant pretenders, 
who hold their courts in cabarets (public-houses), 
and are absolutely dependent on the seigneurs, ia 
consequence of their feudal powers. They are 
described as vexations * qui ford le plus grand flea'o, 
des peuplesf — Esdavage affl^igeardX — Ce regvme 
desastreux." ^ That the feodaZiU be for ever 
abolished. The coxmtryman is tyrannically enslaved by 
it. Fixed and heavy rents • vexatious jgroce§sfi8..J^ 
secure tEemfappSdateduhiu^^^ te augment them: 
rents solm/Xires and revamchables; rents cheantes and 
leva/rdes, fumages. Fines at every change of the 
property, in the direct as well as collateral line ; 
feuoal redemption (retraite) ; fines on sale te the 
eighth, and even the sixth penny ; redemptions 
(rachats) injurious in their origin, and still more so in 
their extension ; bannaliU of the mill, of the oven, 
and of the wine and cyder-press ;|| corvkea by custom ; 

* Rennes. 

+ Nevemois. X Tiers Etat de Vannes. § Clermont Ferrand. . 
II By this horrible law the people were bound to grind their com 
at the mill of the seigneur only; to press their grapes at his press 
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eoTv^ by uses of the fief; corv6e8 established by 
unjust decrees; corvees arbitrary, and even fantas- 
tical ; servitudes, prestations, extravagant and 
bnrthensome ; collections by assessments inool- 
lectable; aveux, mhrnis, impunisseTnens ; litigations 
ruinous and without end ; the rod of seignorial 
finance for ever shaken over their heads ; vexation, 
ruin, outrage, violence, and destructive servitude, 
under which the peasants, almost on a level with 
Polish slaves, can never but be miserable, vile, and 
oppressed. They demand, also, that the use of hand- 
mills be free; and hope that posterity may be 
ignorant, if possible, that feudal tyranny in Bretagne, 
Armed with the judicial power, has not blushed, even 
in these times, at brea king hand-mills, and at selling, 
annually to the md^ent the fefiiilS~of loiiising 
between two stones a measure .j^f ,3uck-wheat or 
barley. The very tenns of these complaints are 
unEaown in England, and consequently untrans- 
latable. What are those tortures of the peasantry in 
Bretagne, which they call chevanches, quintaines, 
soule, savt de poison, baiser de rruiriSes ; chcmsons ; 
tramsporte d'ceuf sur wn charette ; silence de gre- 
nouUles ;* corvee a Tniserieorde ; milods ; leide ; cou- 
ponage ; cartelage ; barage ; fouage ; marechaussS ; 
ban vin ; ban d'adut ; trousses ; gdinage ; civerage ; 
taiUabilite; viTigtain; sterlage; bordelage ; mi/rvage; 

only, and to bakfi th^r bread in liis OTea; by whidi means the liread 
was often spoiled, and more especially wine, dnce in Champagne 
those grapes which pressed immediately made white wine, would, by 
waiting for the press, which often happened, make red wine only. 

* This is a curious article : when the lady d the seigneur lay in. 
Hike people were obliged to beat (he wa^s in marshy districts, to Keep 
the frogs silent, that she might not be disturbed : this duty, a vei^ 
oppressiye one, was commuted into a pecuniary fine. — Itesumi da 
CahUn, torn. iii. pp. 316, 317. 

The coiUmbiers were another instrument of opprescaon and injustioew 
These were groves of wild pigeonsi, kept up for the amusement of 
the great ; and if the peasants entered or approached within a given 
distance of them, the punishment was the galleys, or even death. 
On every feature of the old gov^ument^ on every <>bject it touched^ 
0n eveiy measure of contrivance it adopted, might be written — Stbcred 
to Injustice/ 
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ba/n de vendcmges; droit d'accapte. In passing 

through many of the French provinces, I was struck 

with the various and heavy complaints of the farmers 

and little proprietors of the feudal grievances, with 

the weight of which their industry was burthened ; 

but I could not then conceive the multiplicity of the 

shackles which kept them poor and depressed. I 

understood it better afterwards from the conversation 

and acknowledgments of some Grand SeigneurSy as 

the Bevolution advanced ; and I then learnt that the 

principal rentaloLjuaiBy estates consisted in services 

^dfeudai^nures, by the baneful influence of which 

t'BeTSSusSyoFtEe people was almost exterminated. 

In regard to the ojigressions of the jclg rg y as to tithes , 

/ though the ecdesiagticaJ tenth was levied m JB'ra^ce 

y mora^ ^evereij thaii.. usual, .ia Italy, y^jLjKasultJievgr 

V exacted with such horrid .gMediness' a&Iialflil^S" 

^ t15|:5iracetjrf EngknA^N^ 

ness in the levy of this odious tax, the burthen to 
people groaning under so many other oppressions 
united to render their situation so bad that no change 
could be for the worse. But these were not all tnQ 
evils with which the people struggled. The adminisr 
tration of justice was partial, venal, infamous. I have, 
in conversation with many very sensible men, met 
with something of content with their government in 
all other respects than this ; but upon the question of 
expecting justice to be really and fairly administered, 
every one confessed there was no such thing to be 
looked for. The conduct of the parliaments was 
profligate and atrocious. Upon almost every cause 
that came before them, interest^ was openly jmadg 
with the judges ; aiid woe TeSde^tte man who with 
a'^caSse^to'^MpportTraH^^nd'^TO 
iavou^I. Either by the beauty of "a'"Tiandso^ 
^Eermethods. There was also a circumstance 1S^he 
constitution of these parliaments but little known in 
Eugland, and which, under such a government as that 
of France, must be considered as very singular. They 
had the power and were in the constant practice of 
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issuing decrees without the consent of the Crog n, 
an3wEich haothe force of laws through the whole of 
their jurisdiction ; and of all other laws these were 
sure to be the best obeyed ; for as aU infringements of 
them were brought before sovereign courts, composed 
of the same persons who had enacted these laws (a 
horrible system of tyranny !) they were certain of 
being punished with the last severity, T^hej j con§ ti- 
tutio n^^in _^res p egt to the administration ofjustice^ wa^ 
so truly rbtten^T^haF thejn^emlieii^t^as^uSge^^ 
m causes of prfvate propeKyT m" which they were 
themselves trie partigSr-aiid have m this capacity oeen 
giiiltjr oF oppifessions and cruelties, which the Crown 
has rarely dared to attempt" — Youfn^^^^^^l^^x^OMds, 
vol. iL p. 515. 

So far, then, is it from the historic feet, that the 
French Revolution was a monstrous chimera, the off- 
spring of Utopian dreams and romantic imaginations, 
pampered by too much ease and liberty in the former 
state of things, that the ancient r^gi/me was an 
absolute nuisance, and was felt to be so in all its 
branches, and by all classes except those who were 
directly interested in its abuses. It was hardly a 
system of governing men, but of torturing and in- 
sulting them ; proceeding on an avowed contempt of 
the rights and welfare of the people, setting at nought 
their comforts and happiness as not to be taken into 
the account, sacrificing every principle of law or equity 
to the least of its caprices ; taking a pride and plea- 
sure, and considering it as its peculiar privilege and 
most dignified employment to interfere in all their 
concerns, to harass them at every turn, and to keep 
them in a state of constant alarm and annoyance and 
helpless dependence, and to make them feel at every 
moment, and by every possible means, that they were 
made not to set up any fantastical, preposterous, and 
presumptuous claims to freedom or happiness, but 
solely for the great to exercise their spleen, caprice, 
vanity, greediness, insolence, and cruelty upon. How 
to get rid of this complicated mass of folly, absurdity. 
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impertinence, violence, and injustice, pointing only to 
the advantages and aggrandisement of Ihe few^ and 
to substitute in its stead a system of real government^ 
law, and liberty, founded on the good oi the many, 
was the question. It co uld hardly be done without 
™lence, fw^the higlier orders set their fa £iesl^JD^ 
iTfTnaTtEe voice of reason arid htttnaiiity prevailed^ 
arid this great benefit wafi effected for mankind.* 
"The people," concludes the writer whom I have 
here quoted, " suffer much and long before they are 
effectually roused ; nothing, therefore, can kindle the 
flame, bdt such oppressions of some classes or orderis 
in the society, as give able men the opportunity of 
seconding the general mass; discontent will soou 
diffuse itself around ; and if the goygm ment take no t 
wa rning in time, it is alone _answCTa EIe3Dr alL lEe 
bummgs, smd^^uridenngs, ^^d devast ation, and blood 
tefiSToltewT^'TKe inie*^iuagmerit t6"be formed of t Ee 
IJengh^KeyQfction must surely be gai ned from ^^aa 
%Jtfifttive.^onsideration"]or^^e^^ JsOSSSS-^QSeift- 
n^^: when "these are well understood, with the 
extent and universality of the oppression under which 
the people groaned (oppression which bore upon them 
from every quarter), itwill scarcely be. attempt ed to 
te. jKged^ ,thajt j^, RevoluSpti*;^ 

* The caki^n of the deputies of the tiers Stat almost uniformly de- 
nounced and oalled for the abolition of the abuses above enumerated ; 
the cahUrs of the nobility on the contrary, demanded as steadily that 
all their feudal rights should be confirmed ; that the carrying of arms 
should be strictly prohibited to evprybody but noUemen ; that the in< 
famous arrangements of the militia should remain on the old footing ; 
that breaking up wastes and inclosing commons should be prohibited ; 
that the nobility should alone be eligible to enter into the army, 
church, &c.; that lettres de cachet should continue; that the press 
should not be firee; and lastly, that there should be no free corn 
trade. There was the same ill spirit manifested in the instructions 
given to the clergy by their own body. They maintain, for example, 
that the liberty of the press ought rather to be restrained than ex- 
tended ; that the laws against it should be renewed and executed ; 
that admission into regions orders should be, as formerly, at sixteen ' 
years of age ; that lettret de cachet are useful and even necessary. 
They solicit to prohibit all division of commons, to revoke the edict 
allowing inclosures; that the export of com be not allowed; and that 
public granaries be established. 
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isary to the welfaxe of the kingdom/' But in propor* 
tion as tms change was great and desirable, so was the 
opposition to it violent, determined, and lasting. The 
princes of the blood were among the first to sound 
the alarm, and to fly from an object abhorrent to their 
pretensions and prejudices, the sight of their country's 
freedom ; and they lived to reap the benefit of their 
early opposition and antipathy to it I 

The s^rdtyjdjifiluaeK^ed ia. J!a«s occasioned a 
tendency to not and disorder. Under a pretence of 
repressing it, the court sunmioned a number of troops 
to Versailles ; doubled the body guard on duty ; and 
sent for the dragoons and the Flanders regiment 
All this, in the irritable and agitated state of the 
public mind, excited hourly apprehensions of a 
coimter-revolutionary movement, of the flight of the 
King, and the dissolution of the Assembly. In the 
different places of public resort, it was observed that 
black or yellow cockades and unusual badges were 
worn ; the enemies of the Bevolution mianifested an 
approaching triumph ; and the Court, by its impru- 
dence, confirmed these alarming symptoma The 
officers of the Flanders regiment were entertained by 
those of the King's Guard, in a sumptuous manner. 
The dragoons, the Swiss Guards, and several others 
were aEop resent at this bangLUgt^.iKM&v.J[ai& givftUia 

to.-8!^^^ occasions. All of a sudden the Kmg 
entered in a hu nti ng d resg, followed^bv the Queen. 

kmJS&J^Ji^mtSi^^ ttiis (as they 

always do) by a meretricious and theatrical artifice, 
appealing to the common affections of our nature, to 
overturn the common interest and rights. The ac- 
clamations were loud and incessant : the health of the 
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iQ£il. family was drunk by the troops with drawn 
swords m tneir hands: and when aftfijL^SOBae time 
Eouis XVI . withdrew, the biaaid struck up the air — 

tKee r The scene Jhen took a more disorderly and 
extravagant cEaSractef,' lB5"wte6'lind~'mtiSir^ 

I II I _ . I II 1 11 I I r -■■... - 1 , , jMMiMh 
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banished all reg erve from the guests. The y sounded 
{he chsurge/scalertEe lodges, as if tTi^y ws r^^quntm^ 
^^ SS aaull ; aud"spreadifig'tKemselves "flffbugh the 
^illeries of the palace, wftrftj^<?ftivftH Jhy f.}^f> la^jfr** gf 
the court with a profuSoSTof congratul ation, an d 
decked out wun noDons and white cockades. 
''Tn&e same ceremoiiy"was repeated on the 3rd of 
October, which had taken place on the 1st, and the 
Queen declared -hereelf enchanted with the day. All 
was now gloom and suspicion. The refusal " oiTme 
!^mg[^ uncohdilidnany To"^%.nc^^ 
JfT^^SXaffefTTaving agreed to ffie "3ecreesl)Tthe^?ln 
oTTiugust), his deliberate temporising a;nd increasin g 
distrust combined with the dread brfami^e to^produce 
tLis eflfect. While things were in this state, a^^l 




araded 
fir 



in a short time she was surrounded with an iminense 
concourse of women, who repeated the samip qry^ and, 
with TStaillard at their head (one of thos e who had 
dt§ttnguisE*eT?hemselves at f.>i^ fal^ jy)g (^f YT][p* ^[gtille ) 
set off for Versailles. The Trench and National Guards 
resolved upon following in their train. La- F ayette, 
-v^-Jfoj: alQng;Jimi&.-fitroye all. he. covildr -WjaJMiUi, 
to^ dissuade them from their purpose, at l^ngth^accogj^ 
jjanied them. The appearance of this^ieaxijaj^^oop 
at Versailles caused considerable dismay^^swuit^QU^t ; 
for as the interference of the multitude implies an 
extraordinary agitation of men's minds, and some 
grief which has penetrated to the bottom of society 
and turned it upside down, so t he interference of I 

afemale mob shows j^ ^Qr^ extreme "case stilL They 
musE^Bepresang dangers, acuteTiseases indeed, which 
provoke such rude and unwarranted practitioners to 
volunteer their services. If their remoteness from, 
power and grossness of apprehension make them bad 
judges of the remedy, at least it is not a trifling cause 
that takes them out of their ordinary routine of 
action, and urges them into the presence of their 
betters to demand one. There are no sort of people 

41 
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who have less impertinence, or who are less disposed 
to meddle with what does not concern them than the 




away satisnea witn tne assurances tn ev re- 
cgv(6ar Bm it wM^ ejjLto imBo§3iprCihaiLJSQma£ai2ae 
oT dis^nsion sh onld jDot anj f^ bfiti^^^^ ^^^'« "^isoriftrlj 
tr6o^^^ ( \ t l^ft I P pdy (riiflxdj^-^ jj^Q Wfi rj ^he ol^ je^t-oiita 
much didike and apprehension . A quarrel presently : 
en^ed, anaan omcer of tne guard struck a Parisian 
soldier with his sword, and received in return a 
musket-shot in his arm. The engagement became 
general, and must have ended fatally, but for the dark- 
ness of the night coming on, and the order which 
was issued for the guard .to retire. But as they 
were accused of being the aggressors, the multitude 
were not to be pacified, broke into their quarters, 
and wounded two of them. The rain, which fell in 
torrents, fatigue, and the forbearance of the soldiers 
put a stop to the affi^y ; and t he arrival of La Fgj^gtje 
withthejfa^^ 
quilhtyV 

"TtTlhe palace all was still ; and after a harassing 
night, at two o'clock the Eoyal Family retired to sleep. 
But towards six in the morning, some of th e rioters 
of the preceding day, more unsettled than The resE7 
or waked up sooner by accident, strolling round the 
palace, spied a grating open^^jippiised their ^cqm- 
pMii ons m ^t, a njigo]^"^^ persons S8^wl£Sc^r<^ 

d/UrSorpa at'lTwrndow, and accosted him with ftjm|W 
of^ab use : he nred ana hit cme of them. Taov then 
rushed lunously on me soldiers, who defended the 
passag€« foot byioot, and with the greatest obstinacy. 
One of Tihe latter liad just time to inform the Queeft 
oOsr«db»S% ¥rho fe4 Jjalf-nak^^^ 
o f her hu sband. La Fayette no sooner heard of this 
unexpected attack on the royal residence, than he 
moun ted on ho rseback, and repaired without losajof 
time to th e q)o t TSe found the French Guaf^SKeady 
tKerirw Kb na d, with^much difficulty, protected , the 
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Kinfr's Body Gnaxd! from fee fnrj o£ the looh. ISmk 
*" ^ "ace ws^^s^ITa aeemg oltte most <^^^|[S^j^a^ 
T he p^^ a^6iaib^ inj^ coii^Sj^^^kL 
tSaS cries denumded tlxe sppeaurasiee ^LiJ ^^^l^ 
He came forward aoJd avowed himiself- I^K^theB. 
ui^tfid.QB.lu9:i^i±aig(^ for Tans, w^k^ * 
if do. The Queen was ta aecompttoj h 
iJat so strOfig WCTe Hie prejudices ; '** 

mpple. La Fayette Is^ her forward fav tE TlWit of tW 

emje^j^cL^Th e peo^ ^ass^ted witj 

pGraee. He then adivaneed TOJE/one of ^ the ! 

asraembraciiignun, the jpeople cne<^ " I^^S-lisS, 
^^^^dd-eor^r The peoj^ bear no naaliee, aoMl 
hence, £rom a cosseioasiiess of their inficiDjfyy tbenr 
impatience and rashness in refvengin^ iajtwies. ait ib» 
moment and on the finst olgiect tiiat presents istee]^ 
before the fit m OTerfolown. T!he O^ok ix, Umgwm 
jadeffis qum condevei ontekapu pr&mered is reseivedE 





y ipnch mi schief Sid^g,QCfieded_m escortip g the Boyat 
J^sonily in'safety"to P aris. He waa eraaneufchr fitted 
to snm« uiscenegi Jake tki% which recpaaar eq a ^ ^gt 
<»Imnbenigni1^ of maiiDer and ^ ff'^^^^g^^^^^ifffiff^ 

TKe (hvisfioE oFthe kmgdom into Depi^fam^KtiE^ 
with the abolitiozi of the proTrineiial juziadietioaB^ 
•ecasioned some oppoEation in^ Langoedoc aad Bre^ 
tagne, and in the pavHamaits of Metz, Bouen^ Bor> 
deaax, aoid Toulonsc^ who appear to haye heeft moam 
lienadoms of their local psiviteges than zeakMus ftur^tfae 
lights ami equal happiziess of the people ait huiga A 
soiore serious diffieolty arose out of the abdition q£ 
the tithes aand the sale of the chmrch hoids as naitioul 
property. The Bevobitiboii had GOiaMnenced witk 
financial difficulties; and ' Neeker, with mahmited 
powers and credit, aaani hia great opinkm of himai^ 
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kafi nio^been able to. relieve the gena^al embaanraseh 
memt Tlje eggrfe had mm the nati on JiitQ deb<^ ; aa»J 
tkejl^a^on^ *2>d^£ jtsdl at ajcrigifl |Lot^ mgrely^ 

bat^^SOo^o^eivaMe 
the^ pF^^rt; ud the. EiBn^or the 

"[TtT^""^liiii ■Mn II iJiriHii It II ■iMini''~ 

it Si 
lersv cmaomt 





''jf5i«';>}«C)»"iS)if 



te fljagMTigd '. y 

^^S^i^^Iii^^w2^ Th€^ aOI^ 
ti-on of monastic yqws^ soon after (m the begmniBg m 
1790) wa& another blow to their priyileges, and aa 
affironit to^ their supposed sanctity c^ pretension. Tbeis 
subsequent appointment by the state, instead of by 
darvine ardnoation^ ivas an additional aggvavation of 
their qpaxrel with the Assembly. "Rie j»leof tbjg 
ehorch lands and the- various difficulties tUown in tSe 
way Oi its execution led to the famous sYstenx of 
0^8Ufnac8y wrncn was at one tune the occasion oi so 
BBum ciii&reS. and ridicmle, and was sSPS^Mod^to^^ 
the 01^ hsmdy as the sujj^,,foreruiKaor of the ruiri^^ on 
iK|othfr, as tiie only mesuasof the salvation of J^ranee,* 
iSylEose who look no deeper for the ruin or ^vaSoik 
or statesthan the symbols and nominal signs (^wealth. 




ever might be the immediiate embarrassments or ah- 
surdities attending its issue, has had the ultimate 
rffect of giv ing and_ gBCTirimg^to hundreds of thou^^lS^^ 
"" lasants"linffild, a cottaffa and^Teisure Jbo read, 
it unsgeakaWeofime^^^ sheet* 

aacharTits pride auiSTsSSffth! °^" 

As the Miniversary of the 14th of July was set 
apart for a grand civic display,, it was thought proper 
to signalise its approach by a new patriotic sacri&ee. 
The Assembly abolidied titles of nobility, armorial 
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perhaps called for in the heat of the moment, 
and as a counteraction to the disproportioned and 
mischievous value which had been set on these dis- 
tinctions. It may be thought, possibly, that the great 
ends of liberty and justice having been recognised 
and secured, names and things of ornament might be 
left to take their chance with time and common 
sense; and that the triumph of equality, which had 
cancelled the legal claims and shattered the castle- 
walls of the old noblesse, might have spared their 
silver crests and motley coats as something to amuse 
their leisure, and exercise their heraldic ingenuity 
upon. But passiou converts things that are trifling 
and frivolous into importance ; and names are more 
closely allied to things than we at first imagine. A 
Orand Seigneur will perhaps stand up for a title of 
courtesy, or a device in his escutcheon, as sturdily as 
his ancestor would for the power of life and death 
over his vassals; but he would not do so but that the 
empty sign is connected by tradition and memory with 
the real power, and fosters the same spirit, ^ t^ is 
therefore necessary, in making clear w ork, to get rid 
^both, the sign with the thing sigmfie^^i^ ^ong as it w 
made a point of; since it is always sound policy to dis- 
possess an adversary of any Vantage ground which he 
IS obstinate in defending. With this reservation, the 
rule for establishing revolutions, no doubt, is to make 
sure of essential and universally acknowledged benefits, 
or to consolidate the triumph we have gained over 
grievous, wrongs, instead of extending our conquests to 
matters of vague and fanciful import. Otherwise, we 
run a risk of bringing the whole once more into 
question. But reformers in general are not satisfied 
unless they can proceed from the solid and practical 
to the doubtful and insignificant; and it is weU if they 
stop here, and do not press on with redouT^led ardour, 
and in the spirit of wanton defiance and contradiction 
to the violent, the extravagant, and the obnoxious 
parts of their system. 

The grand confederation of the Champ de Mars took 
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place on the 14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille. All Paris had been busy 
for several weeks in making preparations for this 
magnificent festival At seven in the morning, the 
corporations of the city, the members of the National 
Assembly, the Parisian Guards, the deputies from the 
Departments and from the army, set out from the 
former site of the BastiUe, traversed the length 
of the Rue St Honore, and crossed the Seine on a 
bridge of boats, amidst discharges of artillery, the 
sounds of music, and the joy of the people. The 
procession entered the Champ de Mars, under a 
triumphal arch decorated with patriotic inscriptions, 
when each division of the asseml^led multitude re- 
paired to the place assigned it with banners floating, 
and amidst loud shouts of applause. Four hundred 
thousand spectators were seated on benches of turf, 
ranged round this wide space: in the middle was 
placed an altar after the antique fashion; near it, 
raised upon an eminence conspicuous from ifar, were 




bodies, civU and military, were placed not fer ofi^ 
each imder its particular banner. The B ishop of 
Autun^^^assiste d by four Hundred priests, jvTth jwhite 
^g^^^'ajJjriK^loufeff' scaHs7j5§lebrate 
tfc^L soiind ^maftliinnusic^ and affcerwariJs cdioigcratea 
^;S:^arr^a- the- baniiers ^jt .ig^, eife:- 
t E^e Dep ariafientaZ. .. A profound silence ensued 
throughout the vast assembly, and La,Fayette- advanced 
^e first tota ^e the civic oath. J Borne ^m the ajmoa 
^ ^tee sol3ieirelx) the aifar of the ^S ^^Ti ffl^sFffie... 
acclamatiotis of alt ^present Tie r epeated in an eTevated 
voice^jnliis own name/an3 in that of the w^J ^'^^ 
^5?JS2K^ "-^-^^^ ^ be faitnful^to the nationj^ 
t o^m ejSw, and to tKe KingTand^tb' miiantain" thg 
C^^^ion decreeiby the TSt^tipSal Asse^^^^ 
ap(^pte <Lby lu mp^^Jlnan instant the discharges of 
artilleryTtEeeager cries of the multitude, the clash of 
arms, the sounds of music again blended together. 



ttnd Tent ihe air witk dealening thimder. yte 
Assem-bljr took the same oatk^ and then Lotris X. V i^' 
sSafifling up^ 'swore^^^^''^ aH .iih£JcSe^3Sfc 




Queen^ too^ play^id her j)art m the ceremony, f)erha^ 
hrarjed^wajjbj^ 

&e impbsinefeffect cfTiEestuToundini sce^ 
op the l>atiphm m her arms as a pledge oljmiversal 
ognfidenfi^jaBd^satirfac^^^ fime, disterust^ 

jealousy, reserve, dissimulatibih seemed to betforgotten; 
aad the majesty of an anointed King did not dBdain 
to stoop aoid mingle with the assembled ^onip ftnd 
plenitude of power in a free people. The wish on the 
one side, that the moiiarch should lon£: coutiaiue th^ 
King of a free people, ^ answered ;^a nttdy^sseKt 
0n the «other, l^iait the people flhoidd be frea V-sbol 
lend »hort^fi^/fed illusion ! The ndn fell m torreiitB 
fieaxly the whole day (the son only once Ibreflking'Otft 
to icast a tmnsieBrt ^eam tfpon the pageantt), )but thoi 
drcmiifltance took liUile from the ^eiSect df the iceire^ 
mony or the ii^BGitfelt enthusiasm a£ tine spectators. 
3nkere[dCTigB 'of the^iiaf jwere prolon ged into the 

^^tn£amS:lllv^^ dincmg ^cegfied^ 
vaJl was given _OTjme gac^^ a yea rj^rfoie^ tne 

jBasj^e stood. AmedaTwas afterwards strackin<coKib- 
tne2naraS[(m' of this, which ihas been well 4salled *'^ 
mighty people's 'e6nnuitticm<<day.'' 
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CHAPTEE V. 

COALITION AGAINST FKANCE. 

'Coalitioii against France; Btate of parties renewed; the clergy; 
Attbacks on kingly power ; apolc^ for kings ; death of Mirabeau ; 
organisation of the emigrants; declaration of Mantua.; foreign 
contingents for invading France ; attempted flight of the royal 
&mily ; they are brought back to Paris ; appearance of the repub- 
lioan paid^; Mondeur anwes -at Bmssels ; assiimeB the title of 
regent; doolaration of Filnitz in favour of Louis; threats of ths 
allied sovereigns; troops levied by the assembly; it is dissolved 
by the king; opening c^theniew assembly; its popular character.; 
(dubs and .parties; (war declared agmsist the aUies ; attainder^ 
ihe king's brothers ; nonfisoation of emigrant property; change of 
ministry; characters of Bumouriez and Boland ; national vanity 
of -the French ; disposition of their forces ; &ilure of the invasion 
^f theNelihajplands; vigoEousaaaeasusosctf tbe.aaBefmbly; difioniflsal 
•of the ministry,; Mallet du Flan deputed to ihe alliea; La Fayette 
demands the suppression of the Jacobins ; threatening visit of the 
populace to *the assembly; attack on the palace of Versailles; ladt 
tiifosts of the oonstztiitionalists in favoui^of ihe king ; party of tbs 
£tironde; advanoe of theaUies; maniSasto of the Buke of JBrus»- 
wick; Girondists resolve to dethrone the king.; attack on the 
Tuileries by the people ; the king repairs 'to the legislative assem- 
Ibly; .furious conflict botweenihe populaoe.and Ihe fitwiss; change 
of igovernment ; the king imprisoned in the Temple ; La Faye;Ua 
■attempts a counter-movement; his political character estimated,; 
-advance of 'the invading army; La Fayette attempts to 'fly to 
America; is taken by the Auatrians, and imprisoned ; acts of ite 
popular party at Faris; tlue frontier passed by the Frussiaosj; 
Longwy and T erdun taken ; massacre of the royalists at Paris^; 
eommencement df the reign of "terror-; Dumouriez appointed to 
cammMid ihe*aimy of tiha JSoaelle*; rapidity of his opesations; ib 
joined hgr KelLasniann and Boumonville; battle of Yalmy; the 
Allies repass the Khine j jmiversal success of the French armies. 

Thus ifiar the BevohztiQn bad ^aae tcm mrell, mtk <the 
CBB£amry aaocess of ise^okciiGaaB, twikere tiiie facoe (cf 
sDBascm ja^ paUie opkukzii itniiiiip^ aver arlittraiy 
nom&c aad notoadoBS aboBes — irith fittib yieilenoe, mtai 
w&b tiloQiibibed .(siXki tibot oaeual aaoid unaothonsed), 
oad -with an .-affavfizxt dafipoaiaQn to abate its eagei^ 
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whirling motion, and sd^^e down into a ^nstitiiticMaal 
monarchy, more popular than that of "PWlandi ^^ 
leS^so than the fiooYerhment of the Tf nitedSSiffi^ 
jSmerica The vesseTbf the state, having made its 
3esired haven, slackened its course, and was inclined 
to repose in quiet under the shadow of the laws, aad 
on the seeming union between prince and peopla 
From the summer of 1790 to August 1792, no rest- 
lessness of temper was manifested, no exorbitant, 
imeasy craving after innovation : few additional 
changes had been made or even suggested, little was 
done in the way of pulling down, much to build up 
and perfect what had already been chalked out. 
The starts, the flaws, and angry impatience of the 
existing order of things were during this period on 
the side of the Court, not of the people. The latter 
had thrown oflF their yoke, and were pleased with 
the terms of freedom they had obtained. Their 
subsequent convulsive movements and wild extra- 
vagance, both in theory and practice, took their rise 
not in the necessary, irregular impetus impKed (as is 
pretended) in the very nature of all political reform, 
but in the insidious or barefaced attempt to arrest its 
progress by secret machinations or by open force, aad 
to crush it altogether. The favourable and lofty aspect 
which It at first assumed and maintained, while left 
to itself, was soon changed to one of gloom and dis- 
traction, when beset with enemies without and within 
—a change which its friends had to regret, at which its 
antagonists rejoiced, and endeavoured»by every means 
within their reach to make worse. It has b een usua l 
(as men remember their^nreiudices Tetter than th< 
fimh) to holdup the Coalition oi the AlliecTrowei 
a5na vmg for Its end and iiiglFi%^f.fnn ^iKft^piv^gfliTicr 
t he horror s of jttie French Kftvointiffl ^ wh^^QC^ 9P 
the contoary, those horrors arose out of tibfijOoalitioi 
which hadrforitTobiect to root ouTnoT^ he 
tne_good of the^Jlevolution m France. Histo ry will 
connn n this sentence, and will set its^ai^jjtLx^pxXh* 
^^^n^onjthosejwfip "flil^^ to i mpede 
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the m§i ^ch of fa ji jji aj idfree d oip. (with impudence and 
hypocri^ at their side), anSsooner than relinquish a 
tittle of their own pride and monstrous pretensions, 
to jynvertth^ fai rest pr^ spft^yt^g ly^to ascene of deva alar 

^eypn^Rt^ b y driving a whole people to oespair 
suaa madnessTno less bv 



•• — ««-^**..«*,, **., *v.«« by the threats andveneeance 
denounced, than from the hopes and possession of 
liberty snatched from them. To understand what 
followed, we may pause here for a moment to take a 
view of the state of feeling of both parties. 

We have in the last chapter seen what was the con- 
dition of the mass of the French people previous to 
the Revolution. The change from such a state of 
things, at once exciting odium and contempt, to that 
which had been established on its ruins, was so new, 
so great and beneficial, it carried such relief and con- 
viction to every breast, to the meanest peasant or 
lowest mechanic (for every human being feels that he 
has a heart with. a capacity for enjoyment or suffering, 
which ought not to be wflfully and wantonly sported 
with by his fellow-man, a*truth which all the sophistry in 
the world cannot overturn, and which was now erected 
into a principle, and promulgated as the foundation of 
all law and government), this change was so_» i^- 
factory^nd^so wel come, as B,t &r^^ ^Q ^saiQ^BOuke 

Srpnae that it Hid not rnftpf. with n^^yfirafl.1 fl^pprn- 

^itaion ; a^ this surprise so on tfi?mf^ iy >to hatred of 



>m] 



ECTence, not between the new and the old philosophy, 
but between the natural dictates of the heart and the 
artificial and oppressive distinctions of society, was so 
vast and obvious, that the people in ge ne ral could no t 
conceive it possible for anviane 
IBustaken m withholdi ng: th eir claim&« J^rom 

common parent : m all their towns and vmages you 
wTSSTwith songs of triumph, mth ^fesfive 
dance apd garlands of flowers, as in a time of jubilee 
and rejoicing ; and those who did not join in hailing 
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Uieir emanoipatiop. fnom tiiraldrom, as tiifi dawn 
of ii new and golden •era, after tiie long inght of 
jdaTieiy, oould oidy be ax^iwiai^by pen^rsity or malieei, 
wexe jngglk^ fiends or misduevoos apes, makii^ 
mocks and mows at hmnanijfy, azid who wished to 
falot out the light <^ reason, and to stifle onoe m@a*e 
the. breath of liberty. Hence originated an impaidenoey 
a disgoflt^ aa iaiK4er«at spirit aiid » mtdaial aiii?qp^ 
like that between different sects in rel%ion : the 
one party sewkg onb^Jtbe^omnKXQ .^rigb ls tbei 
^^^^^^^^^j^^.jQi^jJii^ex.^ua.Ye ad- vantagei __ 
^idj^. TEe nobles were accordingly looked upon 
as an abstraction of pride and selfishness; the priests, 
of hypocrisy. An ^ari^t^ccal-ims a being of j m.oihex 

gig^es^j^t ^M^Sa^siSDjasm^,.-^^ ^^ 

WB6 like a bloated snake or spotted leper, wb<^ iouck 
was infection, whose si^bct was pain&d. 10 ^ piretep * 
agon ^ th ^ew to lord i t oazEr-lhie magi y wagr^Farc(gd„ 
k monstrons assmnKptioQi of suiderij 






men^i^^They were iQierefore- hnnited dgsmJ^^^oJoiii 
Eeasts slMHtly after; aiil ^Tuig tbem selyes d€g3aed 
^e pri^s^ges of hmnanity to others, on syste maand in 
coIS^blood, were in their turn duenied itslSeuSSSLjW 
the 'Spur of the occasion and .in the fre nzy o f the 
BBfOinent^^^^inLey had'h^*^^ T"**«^^^ r|f>iiU. f]^f^j_Jmf. 
piey^hadliot anrndi right to complain, hagmg-Jhem - 
Ejdviesrdeteiniim to^ye no quartei::,. 

Thero was at the same time, it must be allowed, an 
extreme ionhomnde and an nnpardanable want of 
tkought in the people in not expecting thifiresoitazMi 
feenig shocked at it They seemed to suppose, that 
beooiae a new li^fat had struck them, the rest of the 
wmid weae to be oonrinced as aadly as tiiey weone ; 
and that becanse they had laean willing eon^^eds in 
the pohlie good, of&m, 'wbo existed oDbly om abasea 
aiad priv&geB, would b^ as forward to make the meom 
dionterested and heioic sacrifica That tiaiej did mot, 
accounted by the patriotic sdde a contBadintaon m 
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tearms^ a flying in the &ce of nature. But this is 
neither a \vise nor a politic view of the mhgwst, and 
should be c<»Tected to prevent mistakes in fbture. 
It is impossible ever to effect any good for mankind 
tm we are aware of the obstacles ofifered to it, and <of 
the resistance we have to encounter from prejudice, 
^ide, aiid interest Itjggmgan easy thin gjn tbgor y 
for priests ja^d nobles to^make^a virtue of neopssitv. 
and act tlipjnajt^, aF gnfv3 c^ij^rf^na and pious Christians 

ity inw^Jhfi^atrioj) ,kmg ; but the more nearly 
we examine the sul^ct, the more difficulties we shall 
find at every step. Looking at the of^iession a^ 
injustice practised in France under the old goveni- 
ment, it might be thought stcange, in one point of 
view, for any human being to be found to advocate so 
gross and mischievous a system. Sut to those f»eiv- 
flonsUy conc^ned, and with tibe aid of flattery and 
(96lf4ove, the very otppresfflons, vexations, and cmelties 
^esercased seemed to carry their own lusbification with 
4;ken^ by «¥<««mtii«^oee ^Ao wL the 'objects of 
Aem in the anost degrading and cantemptible Bght^ 
lEuid as incapable of any better trsatment than tibej 
ofecdved. Ex^me inequality sharpens the edge of 
fxride and disdain ; 'and these, when lat their heiaht, 
deaden all sense of natoral r^t<and wrong. While 
the vassal submitted without repioiiKg to i^ fate, he 
deserved ^te suffer : if he resisted, it was "Bjing in the 
£»ce of aU authofrity and duty. The lower dasses had 
been so often made use ef as beasts of burden, that 
they had in the estimation of their soperkxES fodbited 
isdl chdm to humamiy; and wh»3L they at length 
Tesmned iiieir native dupe, it was resented as an 
tmbaanl<>f «Bd KlHug ]»eoe <>f prasamption by ibeir 
iosmer mastera, who could by no means stamach the 
«ikaai^ er tell what to make <^ it. They loondiided 
that wiiaM; iiad :alwags been, must always be ; thattSxe 
Jbtinctions of tank, and their ^veat supeninrity in 
personal accomplishments, were the obvious conse- 
quence of «n 'enginal tsbleseixoe in Uood, just as the 
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butterfly is superior to the caterpillar ; and that clowns 
and artificers were the natural drudges of lords and 
fine gentlemen. Modem effeminacy and fastidious 
refinement dazzled the vanity of some, and blinded 
them to the plain and manly principles of independ- 
ence ; while others bent their gaze on the dim 
twilight of antiquity — and not finding the ancestors 
of the great mass of mankind in books of heraldry, 
regarded them as of no account whatever.. Even the 
tardy sense of justice would make them reject every 
other supposition with a kind of abhorrence, for they 
could no otherwise defend their having so long abused 
the human form ; and they must either acknowledge 
the odiousness and absurdity of their own pretensions, 
or look down upon the bulk of the species with scorn 
and loathing. We see indeed in persons of this class,* 
who were exceptions to the general rule, and superior 
to selfish and sordid motives, the unconquerable force 
of habit — ^how difficult they found it to reconcile 
themselves in reality to what they had ardently 
desired in theory, and how soon they withdrew, one 
by one, from the race of popularity on which they 
had entered, not able to breathe out of the thick and 
unwholesome atmosphere of tradition and prejudice to 
which they had been accustomed ! If this was ^ 
case even mth jmen of jeflection and of e^a rged and 
JT^raT^ews, what must have been the sco rnj the_fe a3r^ 
agdlfered ojrihbse^^^^^ upJ^liiigJOS» 

pride and passions only, and who had neve r so much 
as dreamt that the universe was. jiot Jk jjfiiYtin^^g ^ay 
IJQCJUxeir.ainusement ? 

As for the cle^, the Reyolutioo,. if it jidjaot 
mate them 'humble^made them zealous,^^ Ibje?:®*2SS- 
manj^ 2ttr^ty9^"'"among them^whp. tliought Heaven 
y^ascQfUiemei in tlie defence of^heirweaE^ and wno 
were ready to call down its vengeance on the enemies 
of the church. Numbers of them, who before were 
hypocrites or lukewarm, became bigots. Their self* 

* SaohaBiheDuodeLiMiooartandotliflra. 
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interest alarmed and strengthened their piety ; their 
piety lent a seeming, and often a real, sanctity, to 
their worldly passions. In the best of them, the 
cause and defence of religion was the preyailing 
motive: it was not without its effect, from sympathy 
and opposition, in the worst. They could not fail to 
perceive that their aU was at stake ; and when this is 
the case, the understanding is apt to put itself to 
school to the will. By their aK, we are not to imply 
merely their external possessions, but their spiritusd 
rank and character, the whole ground-work of their 
opinions, studies, acquirements, the influence they 
had exercised in the world, and the authority they 
stiU claimed over the bodies and souls of men. From 
reverend men they became, by the new light, cheats 
and impostors; from giving laws to the world, and 
leading it blindfold, their pretensions were turned 
into a laughing-stock ; they were alike scoffed at by 
the philosophers, and "baited with the rabble's 
curse/' If they were men, they could never tamely 
brook this change, nor be cordially, or under any 
circumstances, reconciled to a Revolution that had 
produced it At best, their spiritual domination was 
gone from them ; they were become mere ciphers in 
the state. The more rudely the mask had been torn 
from their failings, the closer would they try to keep 
it on ; the more absurd and fantastical their articles 
of faith or forms of worship, the more sophistry would 
they employ both to themselves and others m palli- 
ating their grossness ; the more base and unremitting 
had been their subservience to power, the more would 
they strain every nerve and undergo every privation 
to restore that power, that it might be a shield to 
them, and a triumphant answer to their enemies. It 
was not that they themselves were attacked, but it 
was a question whether all that they ever held, or 
professed to hold sacred and venerable, should be 
made into a jest and by-word. The esprit de corps 
was too deeply wounded for them to remain neuter; 
their part was decidedly and finally allotted them by 
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tbe dreumstaoMes in. wbidi ihej stood, »Bid 1^ the 
BftcefiBtf to prop «p tibe tkrone com wlddi the aHw 
ktnt fov mufciial snpnorL To luwe acted otherwise 
than then^ d»i^ woald haTe been a profesncmal aand 
m^atok jdChd§r8A. It was an error to suppose that 
aajr arguments or concesKoxis eoald soften tk^n, er 
£y6rt tkem from the settked purpose of leecrrmBg 
this fldlf-coDBequeaaee. Sneh charactei^ are net im- 
naturaly bst uMsomgible. 

To proceed to the last point, the temper and 
patience with iriuidL the Ki^ was YikxAj tc^ suhoEBt 
to the irafl^Qnas_.^q)@m^^ for piffing.. ~ 

crown to a idailoepjitik^^^i^ GonstitniiOTid^ 

A Hoii^ robbed Si: her 3roaiig^ is notlmore ftirioiifl 
than an aiisohite monarch d^pvived of the smaBesC 
tittle of his power. The convid^Te start, the quiyep* 
ing of the flesh, the scalding tear, the quendoos 
t<Hie, the sw^Qing rage, and the &mt smile would 
be a subject for a great actor or poet tO' expreasi 
To question hifi r^ht is a deadly offence which calls 
for instant and sigiiAl puniebment Fr^ thejnomga^ 
tli^ he^lmiors or suspects that, jpu do not loo£lipoBL 
]^~pexson as sacred, that yon tHi^. ^STa jQMSf 
mortal' or Stat a sb^TeKa^ of his hea(l is not of laion 
worth than fliftlivfts fvf TngK^gafl of men, he coneeives 
a surprise, fear,~~and loathing in his Jbre ast w MA 
noOiing catr alter or appeasa For Juboa to beta£»^ 
totai^ to We his designs thwarted, hispow^dr* 
ciimscribed by the peo{^, is an nsurpation of the 
brute oyer the God against aU reason and natoreb 
^e sfcaaxda up for hi^,supe^Qri^ iritltJ^e^^ 

iffpreSClPVatiqiif and wall sooner part wTth life thui. 
^rMt Es J iist right ; for the notiqnj>f^aie|tj_k9gL 
bound up with his^ being/tEat 15e cannoT^^^^ 
iT is^ort^e "^tcT Km to enst wtthout jtT" To trend^ 
upon tEis is to tread ujpon the lofted adder. He 
may teethe JDMiMe^ and J^^ 

makes no difference whatever ^r^ slightest marC! 
of disre^>ect curdles his blood to poison — feyers 
his bzaia to raadneas. And what wonder t Do 
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ve itaofe see the pnde and aeif-irxE of kttmaoDL nabiEe 
gok^ to aU kaagthfi m the mosfe <ff£nary easesr^ and 
wamtaiiMmg ite grouiad ivith erexythu^ to icMNrtify 
aad knBkbl^ k? Is. nok a man^s idea of Iub own merit 
aod zmpozianee prooi agadnst every diaadirantai^; of 
hjztii^ fortune, opiiiio% OMueieiice^ &}%> and slmme? 
iuftd irlmijwJPj^Jtbi^Jde 1^^PQ& 

^^c^ieS as it iaiSjbeCTL frpm Ks craSe liy^flatt^^ 
conjG&med b j prejiidice^^o^eeo:^^ rel^ort, sej^tfttt 

csTa'thjoike/Haaiiig firoca the Hjlt^BOt wbveb into the 
fiu^uagirana hiakorj of the couBtry^ aad handed dowK 
%mjiee to- a^ withcnal the foimai j^^^ 
TeBtifw.. ot HS^' suTlgects, . from wtom ^.Jij^l^^ 
dieace as God s vicegerent pjicaQi earth 1 And is it ta 
^jUEKOgedti)^^ 

aot^i at her die in the attempt te recoyjgjMbfe 1^^ 
^oibajSn^^jnL^Kjl^ 3o^^ of wKch he coiisi^is. 

as Mfccrikgef treason, 'reT)eTE)n, or worsej^^a^mist everj; 
fic5^J^jfi;orjtuinan7 Td tell him ^^^ 
Sej^oj^toTBe fr^^ £Taa3.k<^^ 

has Deen taus'ht to regard as ci^bers ^.who were 
Biotlul^ mtnout iLim ^^t tl^eir |)^^. or as worms 
t^t ne might eiruBh at his pleasure or if^are at his 
Bii^eT, Js a thing as od^jp&MitJckizucxBd^^^ 

im^b8S^1^i% ^^^ ^''^ stain cdT which is to be washed 
o«Kt with livers of blood. To^H|jpogejh|fej^aj^ 

]^.^E^^5ejpretsriii^4.-J^ (iiYiHeJai 

«X^3^^X.!ji*H, the .Eeggi^in the. way . of Mends^ 

the s gorraoqfe, . It cannot be.. Jlja^jaot jihat I 

1^^]^fe»^ ^1^3^ ^^% a king^ ,bwfc.i ;Uie^ 
tEosewBe'tBmt'tEat he can ever f<»get that.im^ 
one. He i» what they have made him^ jor the tyrant 
SrtKe Wort oif slaves; biit let them beware how they 
proceed, gravely and by piecemeal, to mido thearown 
Wdiwcdc It is_no chM^^ p¥j>^.«?l?r<««ttia%«l 
^^ macmarAT Xnen^orth there can be no com- 
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promise, nor cordiality, no reliance on his good-nature 
or promises or imbecility: for the weakest monarch 
knows that he is a king;^and.hiaTiaii^^.Jw^ 

fimtSe i5^£mCsEJSli^^^ J^^^ ejsaXJtt^:9fiLoL 

violence or artifice IfolFemain ^o. There waanothinff 

to preventTjQuis X VL troTn he r^nniiT^g k p fipTilgr and 

cg^i5o5S^^ his '^^^^:^ 

absolute jDne; and tfits"^ circumstance alone made it 
quite as impossible for the old monarchy ever to be 
firmly and quietly settled in his person on the new 
basis, asforjiis head_to Jbe^restorgd to his bfidj^^fcer 
jj^jrag^-fi^ered Irom^it. JLiLtKse, refTQ^^iopgL we may 
tr«tfe_^ the real principles of_^e rise, fetej^afid^rogress 
qfjhe, FreJQii.E.e«QlutiQn. 

Mirabeau (on whom the court had iust then fixed 
their eyes as a person likely to stop what he had so 
great a share in accelerating) ^ed_in^Aml J791; 
and his death, which was sucldenT'aS^by^some 
attributed to poison, was lamented by all France. 
He was thejdarm^beU^^ 
piece of the AssemE]^, the^yCT£md5eI^ ^^ 
orator: TTTieJ^aibeeQless^of „a jnpunte^^kjjr^^ifir, ^ 
he^coiild not have produced the. effectjhej^ He 
taught with abigularTFelicity and animation the feel- 
ing of the moment, and giving it a tenfold impulse by 
his gesture, voice, and eye, sent it back with electrical 
force into the breasts of his audience. He seized the 
salient point of every question, saw the giddy fluc- 
tuation of opinion, and rushed in and turned it to his 
own advantage. By his boldness and promptitude 
he exercised a dictatorial power over the Assembly, 
and held them in subjection by a brilliant and start- 
ling succession of pointed appeals, as Robespierre 
afterwards did by the reiterated and gloomy monotony 
of his denunciationa Mirabeau bore a resem Hance 
to the late Lord Chatfiam in Tiis comm^jfUj^ingJiOTfi^ 
.itf3 personal a^ostroplies^^But with mQre.4Jbu^tn^_ 
display and fhetoricSI "common-place. He died iust 
IT^ to save IS -popularity: or ti-prevent his be- 
coming, in all probability, an abject and formidable 
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deserter from the cause of the people ; for after hig 
death a clandestine correspondence with th^JQu een's 

teiTocSfflonlffii bu^ jyEicE~"slo haJljofJbhg 

The Princes, and particularly the Count d'Artois, 
had for some time been busily employed, in concert 
with the emigrant nobles and clergy, or what, in the 
language of the period, was called eocterior Fra/nce, 
in oig^ipngjiejnsurrection^^^^^^ Provinces and 
the invasion of the kingdom by the Tofeign powers. 
TEe~Heclaration^ ofTSTantua, signed by that prince, in 
conjunction with the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Sardinia, and settling the amount of the 
CQB ^gent of jta wpg toJ>e .furnished by^^acb of the^ 
contra2hngJiu^es[^fe^^^^ May^jj^f£l 

JGisteia was to senS^SS^O men into Flanders ; the 
Circles of the Empire, 15,000 into Alsace; the Swiss 
Cantons, 15,000 upon Lyons; Sardinia, the same num- 
ber into Dauphiny ; Spain was to augment the army 
of Catalonia to 20,000 men; Pms gajyas favourably 
)sed taJhe^CjasJiitioix^ a of Engl^i,ji4 

waTtoSke an active part inlt as Elector of Hanovej;^ 
But as it was mdispensable to act m unison and pre- 
vent any partial insurrection, the treaty was to be 
kept secret till the latter end of July. Calonne was 
employed as minister at this juncture by the Count 
d'Artois ; Count Alexander Durfort was the confiden- 
tial messenger between Leopold and Louis XVI. 

But the latter, either fi-om an apprehension of 
trusting himself in the hands of the Emigrants and 
foreigners, or from a natural vacillation of purpose, 
determmed, in the interim, to confide his cause and 
person to General Bouill^, a devoted and skilful 
partisan, who had taken the oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution solely that he might be able to place the 
army at the disposal of the King. For some time 
a dose correspondence had been kept up between 
them ; everything was prepared for the reception of 

VOL.L L 
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the royal 'fiigitifve. Under pretence of some hostite 
movement on 'the frontier, a eamp was eetablkhed 
at Montmedy, and detachmapts of spldiexsJi^ed the 
rqa,d to .PanSji. m ^ order, it was said, to jprotggLift. 
cpjx3M3y of ^old jmd stf^ to pay the troc||w.^,^^JC|hfe 
^jsl Fainilj^ on. their side^ '.had . piade.. every jaeeeB- 
S^ afrahgement, and takeii every ^uraeautioB iQ^^Jll 
^giiSqnT^OMj^e^i^^ of „the 20jl£^QlJiiaB^..5t;^ 
moment ^feeJ^for theiL, departurg^.ihgy , jjuitigdJjfejB 
^Tuilenes separate! j_ and in disguise^ pagaged the 
^ntmels^ repaired .to the Plaqe d[e CarrousdLSESie 
a^^[gagej>wdited thei^^ set oiTm the^directicfn 
SXIhal^slrndTSTohtm^v* 

TThe hexr' day, ^^hgft^he news was fknown, Paris 
was seized with a stupoii^wErcE soon gav e j)laoe to 
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* Sevefiul aceideiit8*iiiraiteiied to defeat this project in Usevviry 
ocNaunenceaient. The King was duJleoged as he was going out •£ 
the gate of the Tuileries, and onjiy escaped detection \)j answering to 
the name of Sullivan Oraiiferd, to* whom he bore a strong nesemblanoe. 
A deputation of some of the ministers passed him as he^was^flto^ng 
down to buokle his shoe in one of the galleries. Ms, howeyec^ 
reaehed the place of rendezrous; and with Madame iSlizabeth, 
ihe young Princess^ the Baui^in disguised as « little girl, ancL 
Madame de Tourzd, the goyemess of the children, got into a 
haokney-Goach, whidb was driven by Count Feizen^ a Swedish 
nobleman, and a &vourite lover of the Queen; who, the more 
completely to avoid suspicion, whistloi as he tiAt on the 'coa<ihobox^ 
which is .oocisidercKl as a mark of ^e lowest vulgarity in 'Franes. 
•They had to wait in this situation, and in a state of the greatest 
anxie^, for the Queen, who had left the palace in company df 
one of the guards, and neither she nor her guide knowing an3ri;hingdf 
the stntets of Paris, i^e had lost her way, and did not arrive forabore 
an hour alter her time. At the barrier the lights of a wedding had 
•nearly discovered them. Having passed the Porte St Martin^ the 
hackney-coach was overturned into a ditch, and the party got into a 
berline'With six horses, whidii was watting for them. Muiame de 
Tourzel, under the name of the Baroness Eorff, passed for a mother 
travelling with her children ; the King was supposed to be her valet- 
de-chamfore. To fftvour the deoefftion,'the Baroness had twice made 
the dsa&e journey to Montmedy. Count fensen took leave of i^em on 
the outside of the barriers, returned to Paris to see whether the King's 
flight was discovered, and set out himself the next day for Brussels. 
It was the same nobleman who was afterwards sent to the oongreas 
t>f Rastadt, as plenipotentiary from the Swedish monarch, and -wiso 
was assassinated at Stockholm in. 1610^ in a popular tumult. 'Mon- 
sieur, with his wife^ fled at the same time to ^hinders by a separate 
route. 
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in^g&aticm. Groups of the most yiolent descriptiota 
were coUected, and suspicioii did not spare even Bailljr 
lOrLaf^ayetteasaccoinpliGesintheeyent PeaplgLJore- 
saw in tibe King's fliglxt the invasion of Fran ce, the 
mumj)n of the , Kmigrants^ the return of the and^ 
Tegime with aggravated evil^ or . a long ^cdvil wgg:,^ 
35ie conduct <rf the National . Ass^bly, however,^ fi Oog|i_ 
rest^d^traiK^mUi^ and''^0n@ence/ 1^ summoned 
t£e ministers .an3 auCEorities to their bar, took the 
«x:ecutive power .u})on themselves for the time, charged 
the minister Montmorin to inform the cabinets of 
Europe of their pacific intentions, dispatched com- 
missioners to the .army to receive the oath of fidelity, 
jiot in lihe name of the King, but in their owi\, 
:and transmitted orders in^ all the Departments to 

Srevent eveiy person &om leaving the Hngdom. 
[eanwhile, the King ^and his family proceeded undii»- 
eovered for some stages ; as he retired farther from 
Paris he grew more confident, and suffered himself 
to be^een; and at St Menehould he was recognised 
% BrQuet, the postmafiter's son (from the likeness to 
the h^ad on an assignat), who followed him to Ya- 
rennes to give the information, where he w^ ques- 
tioned and stopped on the evening of the 21st The 
fl aext m orning Bomeufl aide-de7caii\p to La Fayette^ 
fiSnnyS j¥ith the decree of the Assembly^ conmffl iding 
£us detenHon. which the ffiieeir snatcjjiedlj^d tore m 
^fices. Bouill^, on learmng the arrest of the King, 
ha^teiked to his rescue with ^ regiment of cavalry, 
but came too late; when he reached Yarennes, the 
King had been gone some hours. After the fsolure 
of his plan, the General had no other alternative but 
^o quit the army and the kingdom. The Assembly 
2^0 sooner heard of iiie return of the iEtoyal Family, 
ithan it sent three of its Tnembers, Petion, Latour- 
Maubourg, and Bamave, te reconduct them to Pans. 
It was during this journey (which took up eight day% 
imder a burning sun, and amidst clouds of dust;, 
raised by incessant gaping crowds) that Bamave^ 
touched by the unaffected conversation of the King 

l2 
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and the fascinating address of Marie Antoinette, 
became a convert to the royal cause. So mufh more 
influence has the smile of princes than the welfare of 
nations ! Petion gave offence by his rough manners ; 
so that no attempts were made to gain him over to 
the court On arriving at Paris (by the Champs 
Elys^es) they passed through a^ ijQam^se^^multitu^ 
whoexg^e^ed^neither disapprobation nor applause^ 
but oB seirve d anong'"and deep sTtenc e-r^S ie Eong 
fimaijiiig and sayingj^ " Here I am^ gpad^pfifij^JlL^SI 
|5eJ(iueen .l)rid^ling^.anjll xeady-^ta biirst-jyith. rage 
and ghgme. 

FronTfhis period the republican party began to 
show itself, who wished the downfal of the King and 
of the monarchy ; and subsequent events did not tend 
to weaken this party or feeling, Louis XVI. was 
now pretty generally thought to harbour sentiments 
and designs of which neither his countenance nor 
his words were a sufficient index, and against which 
it was necessary to have some better security than 
his own protestations. He was for a while suspended 
from his functions, and had a guard placed over him; 
his footsteps were narrowly watched, and he was only 
suffered to walk out at certain hours in the gardens 
of the Tuileries : but in consequence of an eloquent 
and artful appeal by Bamave to the moderation 
and magnanimity of the representatives of a great 
nation, ^e_ Assembly;, agreed to over look what wa s 
;jg^t ; at.. the sa^ie time making a iSecree ^that if xn 
future the monarch should violate the^o atlTiof licteli^ 
to the Constitution^ or league witH foreign enemies, 
or put himself at the head of an army to wage civil 
war, hejwouldjhereb^^ forfeitedthfiJhiQnej^^fl^ 
wroulcrfrom "that time be ITalBle toJ)epr2ceede45;gi^ 
^e^y-^tEePcTEizen. A vast concourse of persons 
oT^lTclasses assembted in the Champ de Mars to 
petition against this sentence of amnesty and oblivion, 
and to propose an appeal to the people as to the 
continuance of Louis XVI. in office. The petition 
was drawn up by Brissot, who afterwards fell a victim 
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to the fury of the Robespierre party, for not voting 
the death of the King ; and k i^ggmred ^the into - 
ference_of_an^jtn3agdforce, hea^M l^^IaZSay^ttg^o 
SsSerse the mob. Some lives were lost. La F ayette ^ 
by,}iis forward ness on this occasion^ forfeite(3rs.oip£irf 
ms p^pulari^^^^ he never entirely regained. 

While^taris and the" XssemBIy remained in this 
state of agitation and suspense, the Allies, thrown into 
consternation by the arrest of the King, proceeded to 
take a decisive part in affairs, which allowed no alter- 
native to the French people, as long as they aspired 
to the rank of men or freemen. Monsieur, the King's 
brother, who had flied at the same time with him, 
arrived at Brussels with the assumed title and powers 
of regent The EmigrantSj^ having no. pther hope jeft^ 
called loudlyTTor the intervention of Europe : more 
than two hundred members of the Assembly, who had 
at different times withdrawn from it, protested against 
the validity of its decrees ; Bouill^ published a threat- 
ening bombastic letter, in the hope of intimidating it 
Finally, the Emperor, the King of Prussia, and the 
Counto'Artois met together aO'ilnit^^where they 
s^ed the^ famQHS.--teegtx of fpe, ZJtkMj^^ 
vmichgave its sanction to the invflij{]p]^of f rf^T^ffe^md 
commgnged,. tfafi^ the Tipyohii.ioft4>wigbich was 

not a war of government against government, or of 
one country against another, but of pow^ ^S ffls^ 
Kberty, of Jung s against thepeople ; ajid which neitliCT 
didiior could encTtiir one or the otEerwaFcompletely 
overthrown. When the ^urbons were restored m 
TST4 anTlSlS, the contest came to a natural termi- 
nation. England did not openly join the Coalitio n 
(though iV gave it every secret en couragementYin L 
after the death of Louis jryirwh^ ^h event it mi^^, 
eaaiy Ka yg^y v ^^t^ jf QoT^ making bis acquittal 

tlie price of its iaeutrality, but bj.,ESiU.^gLi®*2E-feZ'*'- 

firm and manly declaration to thfi^^jyasion of Trance 

Djrtih^e^Ames^ FrejxcL aaoaiarcJaAfiQaSfiaufillt 

tanipOTsgj^h.^t^ 

destruction, anct to the di g astersthat: f plloyre j. From 
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tile momeixt that war was ftmad to be ineyitaBle, iSbm 
Bevolutiom, which had fazthjerta been suspended eiL 
the edge of a precipice, was like a looae fragment of 
lock thrown down a dedindty, that bounds from pco- 
jeetion to projection, makes sia:ange ha^ocj and 0¥eF=^ 
turns all obsteicles in its jfcogreBs, and increafl^^ eveTy" 
instant in fniy and impetuosiiy. Let ub trjr in a 
hasty s^tck to &llow its headlong and. irr^gfdar 
course, as &r as is necessary to our present purpesa 

In the Declacation signed at PQnitz the soverej 
avow edly ^ nsidgrgd the cause of Louis^^VTT^/^ 
SS^ They insisted that^h'e dKbiild be allowed full 
liberty to ^o where he pleased, that is^ tu join th^ 
standard; tliaf he shojiM be restored to hj^ tlpr^ey 
with aII'"T5is rpraier. privileges^' Aat^t&e^AjSsemW^ 
sKould f orthwith. fe_dis8olved,. anat he Tpmces oTmig 
fimgSe haiing possessions i2":S!Kace and LorrainoTfe 
re-instated in their feudal rights. In case of refusal' 
ta^5J^^r«: terns, F^ wa^ threaten^ 
withajrar andjvith the utmost displeasur e of -tb^ 
H^r^Bi^nPowers. IXisTbrdlyTaenaGe im@SQ^(i 
ihstead'of^discouTagiiig^e nation and the AssgJXlJ^^ 
iTwas aak^djbjLwhat right the^vere^s^ofEurone: 
exerciseTa despo^ sway m the inteiS^^^^^^^^ 
Qfi JBYaiice? But Snce a Band of haughty ^p5nce^" 
with tliOT hordes^ of satellites, were determined t® 
degrade and wage waif on a great and free people, J^ 
challenge was accepted : — the frontiers were ord ered 
to be put in^annriinediate state. of deiencej^^^fioB^ 
ieTJhous^^ were levied, |^J!^»gg 

^vaited the momentous struggle to. which it was ca lled 
wrij. alaciitTy and qpjafidence. 

Shortly afterwards, ^^.Jfational Ajisembjy having» 
achieved its noble task, and appointed: meetiags' fbr 
the election of its successors, drew to a dose, aaad wa» 
^ssolved by the King la a speech of exc essive cordi- 
alitjTand friendly condescerisiqn, occasioned, perha^y 
by satisfaction at the event, and the prospect of un^ 
doing all that it had done in the iaterval before j£ 
met again. Part of it is worth citiQg, as an iostructi've 



speoimenvof regal adulatioiL " I tmsti you Trill: be ib& 
interpreters of my sentiments/' he^ said to the depu:^ 
ties, ^^ when you. return among your fellow-citizena^ 
Tell thi ^n all thai; th fiJiing •wiU^jgagsJ^aJjieir fiigfc. 
a£[a^& most SBEfolMe^. ; that he has. need-ofi 
flieir ibve; and that he c^:^jQnly be happy witL an ^ 
taz^iSght^the;^. xhis was declared to be a disooura^ 
after the manner of Henry IV. ; and the mqnardb 
withdrew^ in the midst of the most imboiuaded expres- 
aipns oF attachment anT esteem, to cont4ye new plots 
gainst the Constitution, aid^'^fco form' new leagues 
^ite.euemiW . Ihaii:feiiid^ 
dared mth su loud voice^ aad«.tolisis«J6sia§di- 
BeoBifi^tiba^i^ " ffigjCkofitila^ 
SSed its pbjectjj and that Jtta^jaittiogll indftfl JiiftpnV 
^|P^Assgm ha,d pi:ecludBd|^ite 

i^^^fe^rs from beJfljg re-eiecte4J». t^^ follosyJL^^^ol^ 
with aj cefinement in> disintesestednesg^ after- t£^ exs 
ample- (tag it was said) of the legislators of antiquity^ 
TttS tendency to izaite*e aniiquly has. often 1^ Z 
Frencb astray. In> the present case, it endaogecsdr 
&e stability of the work, to. thiow an air of puritjp 
and mflgnanimity over the chaiacter of those who hadk 
1»«eni^Lainen^ in effecting it Bu« even, aristae 
and honour m£^ ha^e too* high a standard. Hn Urn 
race of patriotism, the first thing to be> attended to. jb 
to*see that the Commonwealth suffers no detnmeiub^ 
tiie second is to place our own motives above suq)icuHk. 
We majFj however, pardon the impolicy of tihg ncueafreo^ 
fer the rareness^of the exa,inpTe^ 'aji<Liig a wea^S ^ 

mcidenr only to tlio ^%i mf^ ^oftlify^- ^T113l4° ^^^ 

humane and benevolent are refined^ and refinement 
leads to> fiustidiousness. The selfisb and brutal^ on the 
eontraiy, never stand* on ceremony, od '^ min^^e 1ihe> 
matter ;" and for this reason, so often triumph over 
their more scrupulous and well-meaning adVersaiiiBaL. 




talents and eloquence displayed by some of his coad- 
jutors in the preceding .A^mbly,. and his wishi to. es^ 
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elude them from the foUowiiig one. But as he would 
also exclude himself by the same resolution, this seems 
hardly possible, ffisconduct J?as^ morejgoba^r, 
owing to a sort of^pSCSSip^dantry, a ."barremiiQs&uatfl 
resources, and^ aT literal tenacTousnegs of piyp^aft 
^^KcTTwai^thejongmal an of his undersianSS^^^^Std 
QJ which he was apparently no less the jdup^^^lhai^ 
<^erajivere"JEEe victuns.* 

The^^S5^g;o£ene3jthe sitting£Lo£.thaJL£$jfilai^e 
.^Lssemb]k(which met on the 1st of Pqtgh^Jiai) 
w^ an jJT rn^^^^j^i^ jornpri^ of 

( gndpii r and goo^^jaire^ wbich^ hg ^aj ffected , through 
a puente'mconsistency. Averse to the bad, repenting 
of what was good in his intentions, he provoked 
enemies without commanding respect H e ^sent a 
^I d answer to the depu totion that wait ed ^n M m, 
and thenjjmfiared.in person, with a cou ntenS^^ T^ 
no me anscdculated to 35 away the fii^ mif avom^d e 



i mpresaon . The ~catis6 IST this' distanceanohaughty 
reserve was the composition of the new Assembly, 
which was much more popular than had been expected 
by the Court. Power still trusts to Fortune, as its 
natural ally, till imdeceived by the event, and even 
then still trusts on. Another groimd of distaste was, 
that some over-zealous memftira had propose d to 
withholdiJCQia the King the tjtie yfmrj^ M 
But this^ix^ybproject was soon oyerrulecL J_ 
^^^eA^^H^cons^^ chiefly of a few im3e^ 

dded stragglers, who trimmed between the Court and 
the Revolution ; the Gironde^ who inherited the mild 
wisdom and eloquent enthusiasm of the first National 
Assembly, but with a stronger infusion of the spirit of 
the period, such as Brissot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, 
Si^yes, and others; and the Mountain, or men of 

* Robespierre, instead of being a aamctblotte, or sloven, was a dandy 
in his dress, and when he came to cut off heads, still continued to 
wear powder.' His refinements in theory, his cruelties in practice, 
might come under the denomination of political dcmdyiam, or were- 
ihe height of the fashion, the opinion of the day carried to excess and 
outrage, because he had no feelings of his own to oppose to a cant* 
phrase or party-Shibboleth, or to qualify a verbal dogma. 
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gejve a^j actioiyoLj^honi Danton waa,.ai Lthe head . 
Most of thelatter were men who had grown out of 
the Revolution, and partook of its impulse, some more, 
others less violently, according to their previous dis- 
positions The studious or philosophical character of 
the first Assembly appeared much less in this, which 
had to contend with pressing emergencies, instead of 
laying down general principles ; the one was occupied 
in forming a Constitution out of scattered and un- 
known elements, which the other was called upon 
to defend to the uttermost against the shock of hostile 
states and parties. The clubs of the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins, in which Robespierre and^agiiUe D gs- 
w^^„i;v^g ggrured, and the 6'omm^wl^, <m* mWidpality 



moi 

STraris, ledlDy such men as Santerre and Legendre, 
also began to have considerable influence and even 
authority. These bodies were a kind of rollers to the 
Revolution, when its motion was otherwise impeded; 
suggested, nay, dictated measures of violence or safety 
to the Assembly on any sudden exigency or burst of 
popular feeling; could act with more promptitude 
and effect from being shackled by no forms or jW- 
fied re^nsibility; and by means of this formidable 
adaptation to the unforeseen and rapid changes of 
the time, from being the auxiliaries, in the end 
became the masters. They were, in fact, a self- 
appointed executive power, with the energy and de- 
termination of a single chief and the wild nregularity 
of a lawless multitude, borne along indeed by the 
tumultuous agitation of public events, but often pre- 
cipitating them to remediless destruction. 

The J^em bly, fr o m ijbs c ommencement, was placed 

Circu mstances. Its first ohiect was to de- 

myd ^an expTSation M ^m^ demonstrations 

5m\^ir fom^ P^^^T^j-^j^^Sl^£J?J!.£ ^^^^™ ^ 
a satfflactofvjmswer, to "decrare war" immediateli 



foihing comHnBe^oBtsSned But ambiguous excuses, a 
repetition of the same unwarrantable claim to inter- 
fere with the internal regulations and political inde- 
pendence of France on the part of the Emperor, and 
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Uie contiixued prq^axaidonB and insol^ot iluseate of 
the EniigraiDta. The a^svg^^Jo-aiUthk ^was: 

^edlssentieaTTOce. By thus^SiKiiig^liia firstiixiajillic 

though it has beens kypoGritiGally pretended so.. Thnofl 
a£mies.weDe^..^epoiiited under tilie GOQunand^af 1^^ 
3^Tj&TPajette7 andn^jgBijnb^,u; and a ^^^^^ 
was^ai 'ffie^same time'passed, coitailMJUi-jaJBL act of 

and <»iiefflK>ndmce''mdQrme enemiea oif^i^'^ff^int, 
dded tEeiv did not retiirn< vitfain t hree mQnfljTjbg 




^ coni^G»£ing iSe promiitr of thft- ^MnigSJaBJ) 
noWga^W^K a numbe^^^^ 
^^ refiSdTto taEs Hie oati. 



stii 



^j^aad'cGS" allTKeyr could ta stir up th£ peoplft 
againfftithe goveimmaaiL 

TfegEn^ajiiinigt^Jiaa^^ them 

TOa ineitofiss audi evident want of mn^Sj.. Not 
to. take aatrya^ and vigorouB measucsB of de&nne waa 
to* deliYer the conntiy, bound hand and fiiot^ into: 
Idle power of 'tiie^ AQifs. These^ was;aDjnd@i^^9n<imd 
dp£leHlealing in the cpnducir of tbft. ||jpg^|jjjnyij^ 
84)^^oy^^^dm^g^ 9pyej±. ^B^if^lSJBQ^va^i^ oi 




effect of this, bennmbing influence waa. soon f^> b^ 
tiier people, and TOPQdiiced^_as^ jfe;.na;^iffll oong ^^eqc^ 

JS3|gtien^£^^QdJ^ Itwas neceasaxy to stolce: 9 
terror into tliie^^amiy^. to inspire llie nation with} 
enthusiasm. A^uoge of niiiii^gG|jt3filou|i]^^ 
for, aaidaOTeecnr'^feerKSdgj^^ 



.,*^~- — '« " ' W L. j »i ~ 



pgrePrt . mdafere^^ 
demand. Bumounez. and Roland were- the two mim- 
cupal members of the new cabinet^ the one being ap?^ 
pointed minister o£ the ihteibi:^ the other' of fozeigm 
redobiona BolandJ was a ^dain honest ma iu^witi wufc 

, 1 - J I 11 I I ~~"-,- ■ii »~ I - ■ '- -i' -'•' "^ — ** " ■». « — »•—■« — 





coALi!CKior ifiAnrar hunce. T^ 

tend jrith the ^ol ence^ayiSIiiiiJnffiEH M of parjjp , tOL 

'^ nfliafin i and maafittr 

othlfelTyictiBnfi*. He waftremark- 

one occasion goin g to court with s ty^nga jpij^fftad 9f 
buckles in liia RLgft g i^ft Tnatfrf-^r nf the ceremonies at 
fiStTiMWmSiittance, but not daring to persist, 
he turned round io: deq>abr to Buznouriez; -who 
huraoured him b j esdaimaxig^ — ^^Ahl Mowaiewr, cM 
ia lost F Dumouriea was a man «£ an entirely oppo- 
site chacaetef^ brilliaaat^ enteiprisin^^ fcdi ef eatpe^ 
disnts^ without principle, and so aml>itbus of effect^, 
that sooner than not pcoduce it eirary instant, he wa9 
willing' to* sink (the martyr of egotism) into inagniCb* 
eance and in&my all the rest of IUb life; This ixir 
firmity waff not peculiar to the indiTidtEail, but is chah 
racteristie of a eommunity. To note iit, therefoie^ 
belongs to history ; it diotdd be pointed out, defined 
as distinctly as poaeible,. and men be wsunisd agaissti 
lily that in fixture it may not pcodnee the same 
sinister efGeda, not onlr oa the £sutie> of » country, but 
of the world The najtional canity of the Fr^Kh usk 
fortunately has no relief^ no- selection in it ; it is vorar- 
cious of every kind of food and impatient c^the least 
deky. Flaee a> Frenchman in any si^niatbn, no mattev 
what, provided he is an olgect of a4;tentionv he is 
satisfied ;. \m self-complaceiiey supplies the rest Have 
we not seen, not one, but a succession of generals be<- 
traying" their standaEds, and marehing at the head cf 
the enemy in triumph? Have we not seen crowds 
of patriots making first the nnns of the throne, tod 
then the carcase of their country a pedestal for their 
pride to» stand upon, and so that they were gazed at 
with wonder and incredulity, foncying thettiselves 
objects of adminution to the universe I Their in- 
verted 3mbiti?on does not climh the steep and rugged 
path of duty and of honour, but runs like wa/ter, 
wherever ifc can find a declivity. The rest of bmuoh 
kind) i£ defeated, submit to their fette with what grace 
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they may ; the French alone make a boast of being 
beaten, and even of having contributed to it by their 
treachery and want of principle. They are never on 
the losing side. Their buoyancy of spirit soon rises 
from defeat unhurt — 

" And in its liquid textnre mortal womid 
Beceiyes no more than does the ambient air." 

But they should remember, that though vanity may 
have a hundred lives, honour has but one ! 

The French, on the first signal for hostilities, 
showed great enthusiasm and ardour for the combat; 
yet all the good-will in the world could not, in the 
commencement, suwly the deficiency of numbers, 
means, and skill While the new levies were raising, 
the actual force of the country was disposed of in the 
following manner. The whole of the vast frontier 
from Dunkirk to Huninguen was entrusted to the 
command of the three generals above mentioned. On 
the left, from Dunkirk to Philippeville, the army of 
the north, about 50,000 strong, was under the orders 
of Marshal Rochambeau. La Fayette had the com- 
mand of the army of the centre, composed of 45,000 
men and 7000 horse, and stationed between Philippe- 
ville and the lines of Weissenburg. Lastly, the army of 
the Rhine, consisting of 35,000 men, and 8000 horse, 
was under the direction of Marshal Luckner, from 
Weissenburg to Basla The frontier of the Alps and 
of the Pjnrenees was entrusted to General Montes- 
(]^uiou, whose army was very inconsiderable; but that 
nde of France was not at this time in danger. 

Marshal Bochambeau^s advice was to remain on the 
defensive, and merely guard the frontier. Dumouriez, 
on the contrary, proposed to begin the attack, and 
thus have the advantage of the first blow. His plan, 
which was approved of, consisted in a sudden incur- 
fldon into the Netherlands, which, as they had lately 
attempted to throw off the Austrian yoke, it was 
thought, would be favourable to the French arms. 
This invasion was to have been conducted by a com- 
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bined movement from three different points of attack, 
viz., by the troops under Theobald Dillon, who was 
to march with 4000 men from Lille on Tomnay; by 
those under Biron, amounting to 10,000 men, who 
were to proceed from Valenciennes to Mons; and by 
a part of La Fayette's army, who were to set out from 
Metz, and fall on Namur by forced marches, through 
Stenay, Sedan, Mezieres, and Givet. The plan, which 
was too difl&cult of execution for raw troops, however 
able in the conception, totally failed. No sooner had 
Theobald Dillon's corps passed the frontier, and got 
within sight of the enemy, than they were panic- 
struck, took to flight, and hurrying their general along 
with them, assassinated him on the spot Almost 
the same thing took place with those under Biron. 
La Fayette, hearing of these disasters, immediately re- 
treated ; and Biochambeau, unwilling to be the mere 
instrument of schemes undertaken without his appro- 
bation, threw up his command. This disgracefril 
check added fresh fuel to the discontent that pre- 
vailed at Paris. The Court was more than ever 
suspected of keeping up an understanding with the 
enemy, and the cry of sauve qui pevi, which had 
thrown the French ranks into confusion, was attributed 
to its emissaries. The Assembly ordered a camp of 
20,000 men to be formed round Paris, and the en- 
rolment of several companies of pikemen in the 
National Guards. Both these measures, the one as 
providing the Assembly with a military force, the 
other as introducing the populace into the army, were 
sharply criticised by the Constitutional party — a set 
of men existing at all times, who never can arrive at 
a conception beyond the still-life of politics, and in 
the most critical circumstances and in the convulsion 
and agony of states, see only the violation of forms 
and etiquette. This class of persons began from its 
outset to cripple the Revolution by petty trammels 
and trifling objections, as the Lilliputians attempted 
to bind Gulliver with pios fastened in the ground; 
nor is it surprising, that with the instinct of self- 
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prefiienratiaa imd the rage cxf power, men of greater 
energy of ohaiacter, hut^ih "Lb priztciple, foundit 
neceasaiy to get lid of their importimity by aote of 
^dolence and proBcription. T^f KipgjT ^ew daily mo^ 
Led wiihLjfi maJBteg, It was then ih»t Holuid 
:^BBe9^ hm^fhot f aoaons letter (said to have 
been imtten by Dfadame Boland) whidh oocasioii^ 
their disonisBal and the Tesentment and tumultuary 
rising of the people of Fans in eonsequextca Mallet 
dn Pan was sent with seoret instruction to the Allied 
Foweis; while Dumouxiez, having helped by his 
officiouaQesB to dissolve a :imni£itry of wluch he'Cam- 
posed a part, T^aired to the army; and La Fj 
from ^lajauQpjftLM 

■jinttjiiigr f^. Ht/ijgho^tl^ft farther tendency Q£-±|ift %valii^ 

t^jfco vul^jcrtY J^ j*^ffifiP^ In the meantinte, 
tWd lievolu^n £ept on its course; the hggjjje^gigssc^ 
from without produced a correspondent reacticMau^Sa 
withm; and ail mterui^diate parties. and subordinate 
i^stincrdons wece crushed or set aside in the mortal 
stru^le between those who were resolved to destroy 
the Bevolution altogether, and those who were pre- 
pared to defend it to the last extremity, and to 
sacdfice every other object to that paramount con- 
sidemtion. 

On the anniversao: of the 20th of Jime. 1792^ 
under pretence of celebrating that memorable isay, 
and planting a tree in honour of liberty, a coUectian 
of about §000 men set out from ths^Eaubogig-St 
AjJ^eja^, .4iiieiQfe J3Keir^^e^^ tlie,.,ria^. 

whgre the Legislature sat. Their leaders askedfor 
Isave tp_ji£esent a^titi^^ 

A^embly. After a violent debate, the_degu^t^og^ 
2asuS:d^i|l^d. Thefr orator expressed himself in 

^^^^ning lanjguage^ t8dk^4i2£^^^ 
rgH^oT*^^^^^ ::z^:SJl 

^glSKeTln^ihe i)^^ Bights ; demaoided 

£Ee expulsion of tEe discontented members, who (he 
6aid) would do well <to join their frieB.ds.at Coblentz 
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(where the princes were) ; and 'insisted thatjhe King 
Aoi dd *either seg ^d ^hfi fii^^ft.innH (>£-^^]Tft^^rTr^^i_m 

HemJaae so m^aJMie^. The Assembly agreed to take 
fiieir pentioninto consideratian, ^recommended respect 
for the laws, and permitted them to defile in its pre- 
sence. The procesaiony which by this time amounted 
to ^0.000 'DeiBons, men. women, and fihAld r ftn 
NatagooaL^G^ jecriiJSs arm§(i^ja%MP»efi,._a^ 

*^ri"g fl»gj-^^ tT^phiffl ^^^ ^»^f^ TT^9ff^- ^^flf\mina^:^_^ 

insmpti^Rtr^eisedJhg^ 




beaded by Santerre and^ the Marquis St. 
Hurugues. Onqmttin^ 
towards the TmlSneswuE the petitionere in, front. 

TMJ31^ter^ggtgajQt.jfe o^eDgiioJihaB^ 

b y>order of J hgEqqfir; the multitude men n^hed into 

Le mtenor. Tffi^^^asBended the fltairs to the^royal 

^q^gJlJfTnRr^^; ffUfl ^Hp ^^^y W^rft hrAn InTig ^^ypx tlift 

dograwith the blower of an axe. Louis XYI. defused 
them to De thrown open, and presented himself tothe 
assailants, attended only by a tew persona Ine 

^aELtide:wBsas^ 

looked^for cir cums tancei; but the crojsrd^BritibOT^ not 

fo^g^essj^oryard. Those about him had the precau- 
tion to place liouis X¥I. in the recess of one of the 
windows. '05LJS^_~25?5S9B-~did-Ji^ display .greater . 
firmn ess orj^S^cg.,,ff_3Qgind.Jjiatt-aiBL]iE^^ 
ili^reSmg^one^ Hemmed in by the National Gruards, 
wlio lielped to keep off the crowd, seated in a chair 
which ^had been raised onatable^ in order that he 
^ghiTTSe^BMe^VrlST^XbBm&e ireely and be seen by 
the people, hejgreserved a^counteuance calm ani^ 
imruffled. _Xft JdfePseJjvho m^ 
Son o£:ihe.. decrees ag£mst.tli,,Ewiigj^ aa(JLt£ia 
reSaotorvjffiifierf^ (which the King had hitfierto de- 
elJneidrsi?ning) he. replied steadily, "This is neither 
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had the courage to refuse what was the essential 
object of this sudden commotion, he did not think it 
worth while to quarrel with an outward symbol which 
to him signified nothing, and which in the eyes of the 
spectators was the badge of liberty. He^t a red 

cap on his head, wlj^iffh ;^afiJbgl4jatt.J^I P^ 

le crowd were exceedihasLdelight^ 
ofconoescension; and presently after 
they ovg ^elmed, h imwi^h y^pp^^Wir wliftTi, nearly 
choking with heat smd thirst, hedran^jsi&out^ajm 

W|f.njrinn nn^ ^f a. Y^infv-prl^ffl nfFpfi<r|[ijp^ t^yflTw^r 

man^ ^y^ Q ^^ ^g^ -dr^^k^^ Meanwhile, Vergniau< ^ 
Snaxd, and" some" other deputie s of th e Gironde, 
hastened to nrptectthe King, to speak^toTEEe peoph 

Aisembly^ jyhich nad lust before brokenup its sittings, 
met^nthe mstant/ ^lajrmed at this outrage^ a nd s^jt 
seyeral successive oeputations tg JUujlS, 
him as a safeguard. J * ^ 
imyea: he mounted on 
JntreateQ thmnllto retire without committing any 
disfirders^^and they obeyed. These singular ms- 
turbances, wmcnnad for their object to enforce the 
sanction of the late decrees and the recall of the 
|)opular ministers, §j)4!|d. jyitbout ^l^ftvi^g V^lg<^n fiijt 

' ^yijQkacj».luii.witE9iii h^vne ^^I^jt'^ 





The proceedmgs of the 20th of June were followed 
by a strong remonstrance on the side of the Consti- 
tutionalists. Both LaFay ette pT^r^ fl^fi T^i|]rf ^ ]fL 
BochrfoucayJdr^^ 
a^jEsg^him^ltli^^ 

and Compiegne; biitv^th^e...?^^^^^ _,^.-.-.— .-..^- 
ofifecLchoosing ratfierjo owe Tus d ^GVerance toi he 
j ^ed E oiEers^ who were at_hafi4i^La Fayette, con- 
mHerably disappointed, made a last etforHn fav^yy of 
therojraJMcaugs. He repaire3"nEo^"?ariSy presented 
hlmseltSnexpectedly^ thelbar oTIb he As^mH y^ 
a ^ dema^H edt he pumsEment oTth e ^utrages of th e 
gtlflTof Jimi. tEecLo fling of thecIubV^and the su p- 
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?88ion of the revolutiou ar Y mf^etinga. Hft was 
coicQy recced by t h e Assembly, who, however^ wer e 
inclmed^o oye dodL Jixe wfi Urgie^^J^ i^rrmtirinly irf 
W condqgb, and invited hi^ fn th^ Hnpnnrg nf t.K^ 
sitting. B^e still £ad hopes fro m the assi 
National Tjuards; >>nf ^1^*^ Timirf. ifg^|f fiontnYP4 to 



lefaat his proyects m that quarte r. So little sympathy 
do sucE romantic mediators find with either party, 
who would do even more mischief to their own side 
of the question, but that their enemies, who perfectly 
know their own minds, will have nothing to say to 
t^eir offers of conditional service and qualified appro- 
bation, but are determined to push matters to ex- 
tremities aad a^rt their real designs, stripped of aU 
equivocation or disgmse. This was the last attempt of 
the Constitutional party towards an adjustment between 
the King and the people. LaFajeJte reti^nedjb^^ 
anny, which both he and iJumounez (who Had taken 
the command under Luckner at the camp of Maulde) 
endeavoured to bring into some state of discipline 
and order, pgevioudy to_ the^ a pp ipach_pf the Allied 

At this crias the GirnT| de.nn longer doubted of the 
ovOTthrow of^the Constitutional party, and fores st ] 
plainly tha,t Louis would^not rest 

hiui ftithfir rft-fifitflKTighftd f^(\^ru^^i\t ly^nT^^yghy With 

«ff:^priViIegi:^:Wegua^or_._h^^ 




orators, did not scruple to affirm that *' it was in tJie 
ma/me of the Ki/ng that the Emigrants were assembled, 
that the sovereigns were leagued together, that the 
foreign armies hovered on the frontier, that the 
troubles in the interior took place.'' He brpadly 
accused ^e monar ch of gswialjzing^be. energy/)f the 
imtaon by hisrepeated refusals to^ ^^PP^Jy _yHh, jta 
- ^he s^ ^mdjoFffi^ tieliv^rijLg 7ip^ ^yg.jft^fi^'^t.n iho. 

C^^i^T TEen^ founding himself on an article in 
tEeUonstitution, which declared that if the Ki/ng put 
himself, at the head of cm army, and directed its 
VOL. I. M 
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farce against tJie nation, or if he did not, by a formal 
a/nd timely disavowal, oppose a/ny such enterprise 
which might be executed in his 7i£mie, he should be 
judged to have abdicated the throne; and putting 
the supposition that Louis XVI. had designedly 
crippled the means of defence and resources of the 
country, he asked if it would not be right to address 
him in these terms : — " JSjng,jwh o without doubt 
have believed with the tyrant Lysander, that the 
truth was of no more avail than falsehood, and that 
it was necessary to amuse men with oaths as we 
amuse children with cockle-shells, who have feigned 
the appearance of attachment to the laws only to 
retain the power which might enable you to brave 
them, of attachment to the Constitution only to 
remain on a throne where you might the better destroy 
it, think you to abuse our confidence with hypocritical 
pretences ? Think vou to _raoQk ojir iiuafprtunes with 
theJCunIun£^.5IJ5i^^^^c^^ ? Was it, then, tooelend 
us to oppose the foreigiT troops with a force that did 
not leave a doubt of its defeat ? Was it to defend us 
to reject every plan tending to fortify the frontier ? 
Was it to defend us to encourage a general who 
spumed the Constitution, and to damp the courage of 
those who enforced it ? Did that Constitution leave 
you the choice of the ministers for our welfare or for 
our ruin ? Dji^itjiialce^ymi the chief of our army for 
our_fij[orj; or our shameXlPid it^ Jn^ne^ aJJo^ yo^ 
tEenght oOEe^i;e^o, a civil list, and so many privi- 
feges, only t&tyou^'might be at liWrty.CQnstitutifi^^ 
te^^^oj tEe_5S^itution and. tli^.]^^^TI]^ 
^9^ l.^J^Janwhom 




^SrniigtitutiQn which you have so unworthily 
OToken through, for fibflt p^^p^^ whom J^^^ ^l^^J^ 
tmworthilv be traye ST^ 

^oon afte r followed the famous Manifesto of the 
Duke^of BRTnswicK^f and on the heels of that (as 
inight be expected) the well-known 10th of Am 
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which was fatal to t he monarchj>»-^6l)uke of 
Brunswick wa s adW nSng^ aT^hehes^^ 

ju^^B^ and as many Austrians, Hessians, and 
Emigrants. He himself, with the Prussians, was to 
pass the Rhine at Coblentz, and march on Paris by 
tongwy, Verdun, and Chalons. The Prince of Ho- 
henlohe was to operate on the left in the direction of 
Metz and Thionville, with a body of Hessians and 
Emigrants, while General Clairfait was to lead the main 
body of the Austrians against La Fayette, who was. 
stationed before Sedan and Mezieres, and to reach the 
capital by way of Beims and Soissons. Thus the 
rojgAJbsdfirajpreadjbheir nets aroimd France^ but this 
tmej aiigbtjaIy".chaS Swe3en""ha3"1Been detecTbeS 
from the Coalition by the death of Gustavus ; Spain 
by a change of ministry, the Count d'Aranda having 
succeeded the Marquis Blanca-Florida : neither Engs 
lagdjifiT^Ru^^ M. ii. On 

tne25tJiJuIy, jusFas the army quitted Coblentz, the 
Duke of Brunswick piiH^had. Jiis-fiMx:^^ 

j^g^f jrru^sSaT^ln this proclamation he reproached 
tCoge who l&ad usurped thfi xeins of administration m 
|rai)jQe^jgith_ ha^dng troubled, .SQcipJL-iMJdfii:...a^ 
toned the iJjjrtiamte ., GQ Yemmm t ; ... mthljiai^lK 
&ectedboth^ andJu^.liawail^ .^ttacJat 

and violences renewed daily ; with having arbitrarily 
quasEedr the ngEts and possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorraine; fii^aUjj^whh having 
commoted thfLiaeasure of their ffuiir"By 3eclanng an 
ugjust war on,lp Majesty $hei Enperor, an4, myading 
hj^^^jtrovinces in Jthfi^l^w^. Countjies. He declared 
that the AIlied^ -SQverei gDa>.jn_arc h ed into France to 
E2i.ja©_€iBi,.to the. irigktful..ana*rcfey . that""reigned 
there ; to repel the attacks made, on the ajtar and the 
throngs" .to." re3tore the^'King^^ta Jhe. j^^^ 
libertyo 




sequence, he made the National Guards and civil 
authorities answerable for all disorders till the arriviU 

m2 
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of the troops of the Coalition. l ^Ee summoned them 
to return to their ancient aUegianceT He added, that 

e m haHtantsjof ^ ties who ^ould ^a ^ Jbo defenq 

iems3vSI5QuIaDe"^g^ 

mai2ariiir7a^^tlieir houses 



jves. 

"i^Ejtll t' ,^_..__, 

demolished orTurSb i,ffiat if ^e cily of 
set the ivrng at entire liberty, and 



^•■^'v.-' 



av Eiin_jth<( 




rmces 



feOT)ect which was his due, the Coalgaced 
wouia render all the meml5ers of 
AgsernBTv^i;^^ a^S^i 

oTTKg' N ational < ^ni\ rd . D fi rs ona llv r n ap o n rnHfij — imd 




I 



liable tojnilitary execution wit hout ^^pp of pgrrJAi^ ; 
and faxth^ tibgi if .tb^.^EaJagfii. of thfiJiiikrifiSLJKag 
i^^TorjTiM]1t.Ad^hftjnJTj^ wo]^ld>.4iftk^ ^a teyri )ile 

execution, and bx^^ot Js3^s:!ZlZ^S'^^ ^^^.011^ ^^^^^ "p^ 
anothiefr ( }n tE elotb er hsmd , he promised the inha 
bitants of Paris the interposition of thegood offices o; 

tR.idliedT>owers jsitb.^^^^ J^=U^ 
obtain Tor^veness^ of ipeir mnnifr\H ^flfenrif^s ^md 
PTTfti^^ providfid thftj showedj t proinpt obedience to 
tKe orderg^joOhS-Xioalition." 

This iinpfilitic and vauntins: •proclamation , which 
laid open thejdesigns and pretensio ns oL 
tEeTEmigrants, and the Court In all thp 
and cruelty^ whicH menaced .a wKnlp p^^plfj -pitlj^h*^ 
return oF, their ancient slavery, ajad with iTn ipftdiatft 
vAT]gpa.Tipp n.TiH s^mnT]fjfl,|-ypmiishTnfi7i t for having dared 
tosbakejt ofi ^xcited but^ one cry of indignation^ bu t * 

Q^^VQWoTTesk^^ p.T^d of f i-s^nPft tQ thft 

^ther ; and wEoever^ad not joined h eart and hand ia 
it, wou ld .jLaye.,hgen justly J^£3 rr^^^ ^l±£"^^ ^ ^ ~ 
piety t owards^ bis cou ntry and_thestiIl more saci fiL 
cau se o?_ mankin d. Froih hence we niiay fairiydatfi 



^ pro 

Yi^^h_itjrg5bunce^^^^ -jdict^tQiial. jaas 
ag sumjQ tion of an undisputed ..right ov§^^ 




TCopleand the human species . at lar ge as a hen 
^YfiS.who were taunjed^ with, their prft^p ^ ^ p^ g j^ g bp. 



coAiinoN xaxmarc fbakce. 
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aOTthmg^glae as rebellion and insolence, the lordly 
cESm set up over them, which showed in buminj 
daylip^ht the degra.da.t.ion froT^r^hTf^j^ thf>y h^^^d fis^p^ 

the crying i njust ice with which they y ^p} fl^T-f 
and whicn was not even attempted to be glossed over, 
exasperated their passions and exhausted _tl_ 
mtie ncey^a suge ll it jnight ; a£d" the^contrasTISetween 
T^m^theyjbad^oped"^^ they were agprehenswe 

of als apst turnmg their bramj _ they ..struck at iE© 
spectre o? power whicfi haunted th^ m 7ik e a. filthy 

lbii~^ ^J 

Bjaa^^^^}ii,^^^^^!£ScSQ»^ I must stopT^ere to express 
i^adimration, which has often amounted to stupor, 
at two things ; first, that thesej^eagc^Pnissj^ 
)ut forth this Manifesto o f . i&ei iTSsignsPseotimenta.^ 
and pnnciples, should for twenty years aiiex38zaxd& 
nave y eUed out ^do lorous complaints of th.f . JIMlfiagf} 
f md unprov oked aggressions^ofTJance^^^ 
sEouMj^gr^BegirTo enoiigl^^Ti |,]^pj wg^-l/^ 

^n&elievel indjpiiFgi^t]5em ^^ second ly^ that ailt^^.J^^!^ 

A that i:w^^jYY€^f^^x]K..^ lit^^ J^^ m^r^ t.hftsfi VCTy 

tans should Tiave twice,.,fian:ied their thfea£s,^so 
gallantly resisted at nrst, mto execution to the very 
l etter (turnmg a bravado mto a prophecyi without a 
blowstruck, with scarce a word of remonstrance or a 
blush of shame from a people that had once dared to 
call itself free, great, and the mistress of the world. 
Neither does it Jessen iny regret or indi^|itioiL.Qn 
tE5^]^S^nJ^ that 'Trngland"h^ principal. share in 
so^^pioiSous a {pii^^ ".called every drop 

oTblood in her veins bastaxd^^nd whicli was^pro- 
cIaimeTn)y"tHe words^J^^Toi^ 
3ame who had been for more than twenty years 
digesting the principles of the Duke of Brunswick's 
Manifesto into a Charter ! 

^\^. (^ir^yidp wished^for the dethroneme nt ^f Louis, 
XVl. by a d ecree of the "Sssemb ly^ the ^ jpopular 

M arat, &a, by means of an insurrection. The latter 
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party were the most determined, and they carried 
their purpose into effect first. On the 26th of July 
an explosion was to have taken place, but was pre- 
vented by the interference of the Mayor, Petion. jja^ 
tbfi ^th of August t hfji ^fiiiRfl. t^jon Q flAFav ette was T) ro- 
posed in the Assemblv ; it wa g negati^ 
and storgoy discussion^ut thos^une.mp ejra who , 
aSalnst itw^T^issed and maltreated by the mob on 

commg out. JH^Jj^'^ '^J^JLl^X^t ??^ ft^^n^e8f^ei22^ 
was exSeme. The section ofQm^^^SdJTm fff^ d*^^^^^^ 

f.TiaFif thpspTitftTifift nTflb nr^f . pr ppouiiced 

fEeli^e day^laj^midnlgjit the tocsi n woidd soun d: 
and there would be a gp^ f^v^ rj ai ng n£ t)i e people , 
^ttSk resolution was transmitted ^6"' tlie forty-eight 
sections, who all approved of it, except one.* Th e 
Mayor, who was applied to by the A ssftm bl Y.'reDliecf 
that Ce could do nomine it the people were deter- 
mmed to take the power into thei r own ha nds^ 
attack on the u!uilenes was nxed tor tj 
st. 




je Court had been for some time apprised of it» 
danger, and had put itself in a po sture ^ of defence, 
Thejn side. iOB^E^ 

to the aumber of eight or nine hundred, with officers 
of the Guard, and abody^f^^entieBoen^a^aja^^ 
wh o had conie arme dwHl Tm^is an dsabres . Maiidat, 
tFe"c6ihmander'(STEe ]^fationa^Guaf3, "Kad_also re- 
paired to the Timenes with his staff: and Petion 
was summoned to give an account ot the state of 
Paris, and to authorise the repelling force by force. 
At_imdnigfat^^the report^ a can non was b eggj> the 
tg c^nrai i^jgd" the^ngu^ents asse mbled anS^^tab - 
Kslied a p ro ^sSSa l^c^nSrof tSe" Commune^ at the 
Jttj&te l de Ville. Heantime, flhe National Guard took 
the direction towards the Tuileries; the cannoneers 
were planted with their guns at the entrance of the 
avenues ; and t he Swi^ and volu nteers def^^j ^ded thfi 
apartments witESi] TEir"3LSserQl3R7alarmed by the 
nngmg otthe tocsm, met imder the presidency of 



♦ The Filles-St. Thomas, or LepeDetier. 
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Vergniaud. They sent for Petion, who was detained 
at the palace, and ordered him to repair to his post ; 
but no sooner did he arrive at the Hotel de Ville, 
than he was put under arrest by the provisional 
council, who wished no other authority that day than 
their own. The Coun cil also «iiTYiTYinnftf^ ]\fi^Tiflj^|,^ Tyj^^ 




£^_k^JheAi^^ ^oiftg.ii3n&w2aJkH^ 

o n the steps of the Hotel,jie_YiUe. Santerre was 
immediately appoinfeiT to the command of the 
National Guard in his stead. 

The Court thus foimd itself de prived of its firmest 
supportga:. The Nati onal Guard would not strik ea 
Blow without Km.' "The sSht of t£e nobles^aSS. 
royalists had also given Them a atsf^iisf ftwUVlflTiflfl 
h^.d m vain urgftd thfi QnftPTi i.o flpnd away this trnnp ; 
fthft rftplipd ^r^gi-ily, "TViASf^ g^nf.]f>Tnftn h^vA orxme^ i^ 

<Efen4^us^,gaA^igfi rftfikoTi upon . fesmj''. -^-.Kaseftsaw 

was -^Jb[S§^. so^, amon^ 

inoming. Hej^ited jb^^^ ^'^f^im^i Pfl^-^ ^f thfi pgikfffi, 
a^ompameOf^HacIi^Oli^^^ 



the Oueen, whose^ustrian lioand aquiline nose^oom 

^ ■ Tif ■ ' ,11 ,1111 -' ■••■"» ■""■Ill .i^ifciiiM III! mpiipiiiii 

aSJ^Ud^^ The^^ 

ancLliis reception Tiy the troops was doubtful and dia* 
couraging. Some cried ''^ Xcm^ ^^^'?^^^ /S^^ -^'' whilft 
thers answered 'bY_tlie cou nter-crv of " Lm uinlMiA tJi,€L. 
^orTT Long Uve Petion ! He was greeted ,with 
theloudest acclamationsj^jfche battalions oi the 
^ifles-§trT!'Ko5Sai''*an3^ were 

ranged along the terrace close to the palace. But aff 
the King tr aversed the garden^ to visit the Ponir 
Toumant, tEe new-raised com pames ofpiEemen ipur= 
s ued hma with cries o f ^^JD mmi vnth tJ^ V^^ 
withJ^Tfaitor r i^H'quittm g their sto 
"^ nslSamst the "fuileneg. TW otherlbattalio] 



in thft luppr miirta^ fniiowefl tn^rexampie, 
sSS\o6k up an offensive posiGSn. TBe*^ng"oSLre- 
turniTicy to_thft palflp^ft was Pale. andeviSe^ Ty^'^SI s- 
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rbed; and the Queen said, *^ A11 is lost ! this 
milucky^ re\dew]ha iB aoi^e ^p ^re ^araS 
''^ While this scene was passing at the Tuileries the 
ins urgents advanced from di fflprftnt quart^ qi, having 
:en advantage of the night to force the arsenal, and 
to distribute arms. The column of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, about 15,000 strong, and that of the Fau- 
bourg St Marceau, consisting of 5000 men, had com- 
menced their march about six in the morning. The 
gwdJecreaseieverY^n^ The Marseillois SSS 

Breton troops proceeded as their advanced guard 
along the Rue St Honore, and drew up in order of 
battle on the Carrousel, with theirguDa^^Bomted 

rajnst the palace. The Syndic Eoe3erer addressed 



them and urge^Tlhem to disperse, but was answered 
by a discharge of cannon. He then, finding that th e 
populace were everywhere ma sters, £ eturneJ " 
and m creat trepidation to the palace!^ The K 



loldmg a council wit 



wa s 

_ s ^ the mmj fit^. 

A municipal officer had a few minutes before given 
the alarm of the approach of the insurgents. " What 
is it they want V a^ed the Keeper of the Se^ Jplj- 
^* The abdi^tion/nrepEed the officer. '^JLet^e A^ 
sembly then prono uacg ^ it/' rf j^^li^^^ ^hp TTf|TT^jp^|f>r 
**' ^t' a fter tne_^dication, what is to follow f 
said the^.ueen.'^ Triie mVs^ g6rJ^ ^pd 

was"5leht 'At the same moment Roederer entered, 
an J completed the consternation of the Court by 
stating that the danger was extreme — ^that the mul- 
titude had becom e totally unmanageabl e, and thaOhg 
King and Koyal I^anurylffa no other c hance of safety 
than j^ " ^ff^ ^^^^^>-l^ the Dosom o fthe Lefflslative 
AssembTyT*"^ xne^Queen^ at first rejecteLthis advice 
wjin. tjie jBOstJively indignation T"I vj^l^soonCT^^^^e 
exclaimed, " see nr?g^it n^gd" to "the wallso f^e 
galacer tEaSleave it :" and turning to the j^mg with 
a^^stot"in her handLj33ed^" Now iir"Ehe ti me to show 
;gou raeir, sir. '^'^^lie K^g3ga3eno jregly to thi s extia- 
ya^mt appeal; aniT^Koe^rer interpoaifg. pgmiaded 
Em^W^^piSr to^ the^E^ToT^the Assembly. "KediB- 
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missed his minifitera a nd attend ^jit8,.,sajQ]ig^ " <^Anf]ft- 
men, tliCTe^ notliing more to do he^ ft • ' a-r^d fnllmy^^r} 
tyjitff kmlly Md a Tew individuals of ' liis haH afiIu>ld» 
cfessSfthe garden* through a line oi' Swiss, and the 
battalion of the Petits-Pferes and the Filles-St. Thomas. 
Bu t at the^gat e of the Feuillants, the mob, which was 



immense^ o 




(Efficulti 

insultSj^ _ 

ICswas a result very different from that held out in 
the Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick ; and the 
glaring contrast between the pretensions there set up 
and the ind i gnities now offered him by tbft tpp^nest of 
the raEHemust have drain ed the c up pf bitt^y^esa ^ o 
fEe.veixjdreg^^ l^^^eJ^^QS^ML QJ ^J^ 
semblyT he sai d, '^Gen tle men. I am come here to 
^revent^a fi^eat cnme : I must al wa ys. tfl^aJUJLiM^ 
t^fpij Y^i^ ^-To^^ ra.T^ ^" ^h^ midHti of yp^i/' 

— " Sire," replied Vergniaud, who occupied the chair, 
" you may depend on the Assembly, who ^ft^^ sworn 
to (Ee in defence of the Taws." The ^inz tben,.tOQk 
his place by t hesjde of the rresid^eftt.; but Chabot 
having observed that It was Impossible for them to 
deliberate in presence of the King, he withdrew mtp 
a small recess behind ^Ka Pr<^f|pjptj ^yg^Ffef^^^yh*^ 



could see and hear, 

ofjbe^monarch, there was tjq It^pg ipr a ny in Qt^iva. f or 

assaultin g theT uHeries ; "but ^!lf amWi»T^^-^ ^^^^ 

dr^ynup fa5? e^T6'Ia 

The Bretons am 




the courts^ o f the, palace^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^iidance^of-€ui 
om^Sonhe name of Westermann, a Sfriend of 
Dayton's, i nhere they :gere joined Ky ^hp g^TmnTiftftrg 
who had been placed there to jcfipilse them. The 
S wgs so ldiers at first threw their cartndgejVut of the^ 

* The Assembly at this time^ and from the period of its leaving 
Versailles, held its sittings at a large riding-house which then stood 
between the Place Venddme and the gate of the garden of the Tuile- 
rieS; fiicing (what is now) the Rue Castiglione. The garden was not 
surrounded by railing, but by a wall. 
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win dows in ^ tok en of amity ; but as the insurgents 
} pressed intothe interior of the palace, a quarrel arose, 
j when the Swiss directed a fatal fire amongst their 
/ ranks and dispersed them for a minute. But the Mai> 
I seillois soon returning in force, attacked the Swiss 
^ with their cannon, repulsed, surrounded, and cut them 



in pieces. Ij^j yas no lo nge^jaccoy^hat but ff ^nf^ttg-cre; 




m a state of anxiety and apprehension. The cannon 
continued firing, and the event seemed doubtful. At 
length ^e . cxj of " Yiptqry^J*' was h eard from^the 
people, and. the fate of tfe monarchy was then decided. 
A deputatio n from the new Municipauty soonafter 
enlereTToIIowed by in numerable ot hers, t o^d^Eand 
the' abm^tion. The Assembly did not dare to take 
this step unon itsel£T5T[t Vereniiaud mounted th e tri- 

bungjiajflxft>Jiam fiuQf^ ^ TwejyA , ^. 

proEoseiJib&.caJL^ r o n¥ OTit inT);t Ee 

demission o f Jhe^mimgtQia^M)Ld.lhf^ stisppTimniL of>Jhe^ 
l^glfr^nEhe'exerciige^^^ JThfiafi. pro- 

position s^were imaiiimously agreed^ Jo. The popular 
mmisters were recaDedpEhe long-pending decrees were 
passed, cogBagssioners were dispatnhe d tQ tr^ guillke 
^£Jjeai.^.and Louis X.YX. was . orderedJ^OS3s^ 
^i^i^mi^&Q^.jih^m^.^ he. was tra»«foKei,£s^ 
prisoner to. tha^ Tpjt^^ Vi>^fli^p fArTinir4fi.K1#> ^A i^- 

^^EK^CoiaBRuae.. Th§!^23rd of SeEtsmberjcas 
^^4. for the opening ^ the uew extxaoidiaatsuAsr 
sem bly, aa d tb^. deciding, the fate of th e monarchy . 

The Departments and in generaLthe^araaj-gfiCSiJ^ 
their assent to the chanffeof government T^a^ Fayftti^ 

alone made an attempt at a counter^iQxenoeOjL-J^ii- 
ainoureST of that first step in the Reyolution, of which 
fie^LaJTiieen a priiicipai instigators^ and to ^yEicErhe 
^3jgledged himself as a friend at onceto libejlj^^aMi 
*5CJ^ws, ne^ w^ determiaedj with a" sirajjgaoHiisto:^ 
of^reiudice ajid romanqe, that it should, adjcajagejao 
farther under pain of his displeasure^ and was always 
for bringing it back to this technical point of per* 
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fection with Quixotic perseverance and in spite of 
circumstances. He ^emed^o ^ conside r a "fi fivfiiiiti^^ 
gs_too much^n^igflx^^jSf^^ He 

wofslirp]3ed the jjonstitution o£-l!789 m f^^ «^^T)fi ^^ 
hisjima^nati^^^ 



chnnera 



had been a 



:night-6 rmQt,.ialheAmg3lcEi.Jm- 
IgaQjiiy^^ ajid tho ugEtjiK^gtf bound to m£| fii^fein the 

c^^te£oiTEan!^^ir 

impossible, its course was too irregular and Pindaric 
foFTSsT^te, and yet he persisted in fond attempts 
(the offeprin^ doubtless, of the goodness of his heart 
and the rectitude of l us ow n intentions), to ^^ lure this 

_^^^__i»nuw» ri — ~ iijn"-- "ii.i»wiiiMiiniinL.iii-ii» I.I"" ■■ iiLinni <rtlf i im m— Ti.i>.^ — ...^ imtim. 

"jeji^l y " bx^cajTes and , threatg^ aaiJieJi 

man is wiser from experience or suffering, or can cast 
his thoughts or actions in any other mould than that 
which nature has assigned them ; or so true a patriot 
(than whom a better or honester man breathes not) 
would not, after his own and his countr/s "hair- 
breadth 'scapes" and bleeding wrongs, have tried to 
hamper the Revolution in its last struggles with the 
same cobweb, flimsy refinements that he did in its 
first outset. To politici ans, of this visionary stamik 
the shghtest motives have alwavs the greates t wey.giatin;.,,, 

_w-i.^w*'*'"^- '*""^- " *■ ■■ J— li—M- .jii ■ ' J J m il l> n WI»iiii__j_,.,_,,j_l W" ■ '' ''"''^^ I I' II M ill* ft '^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^i^^^,,.^&^i^f. IQJiCk^^ their.03KCLfi^ 
of unag majv perfection, and have no conQep.tka3 u Q f * t b c 
damTWJfr^iternative,.^^ touity^or ^f th» aby ss 

that jawa§i.to recdve,ihejn ! 

C ^ the p rese nt ocotsion L a Fayettf) 7ri»b^^^ ^lO P^- 
plov the services of the 30,0 06~in en whowerejHuiBr 
his command in restonns: theKing to his thmafe 
i<or this purpose he concerted measures with the 
municipality of Sedan, where he had his head- 
quarters, as well as with the Directory of the depart- 
ment of Ardennes. He seize d thftffb|^^,finniTnu 
ers s^t to his army, Kersainfc Antonelle, and 'Krah 
and shut them u£jba me tower^.Sedan. WEde jie 
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was pursuing these ill-judged proje cts^^ if ^ were m 

e nr^nftr?ftf^rpAa}>iP and lftiCTirp7?TiftTTivfl/iT]g arrpy- 

wmchjiaajet jut^om Coblen t&.aa(aeiided the Moselle 
andadvanced towardsjthe frontiers."' "ITSS Jignct 
troops, m considerauon of the extreme danger, were 



^^9^^^^P^^^s£^^^^^^^^ ^^^^S. ralK er than to 

Sgistch up a n unag majy Constitutio n. '^ XuckneTj ym o 
ad at first sidecrmtS'XaFavette" desert ecnSmTan d 

t^^atfeF^erceTvea it:8^.nec^ssjugj,,tO'-54§^^ 
eumstanc es. JBequitfced the army^ accompaniedTby 
iJlureau^ffenPu^T^^to^r^autburg, and Alexander 
Lameth, and directedhis steps oJong the advanced 
postsof^tE^enem^^ 

^ A merica^Tns g^ Wfe? j^ ^^^* ^ ~^-^ 

^ere^^ t£a"'Aiifit.rians and tafen'prisoner^^^ tngf^^^r 

^ nations, Ee was treated as a^prispner ofwar, an d con - 
ined first m the dungeons of Magdeburg an a after - 
w;ar4 a^Q^Uimutz. ^ Jb'or Jour y ears of the most sev ere 
captivi ^ su£Fering un dCT^ainjor tii -of p r^vati^ps^ 
ignorant- of the Tate ofTiberty and his_countrY;Jte 
oisglayea tne mostrunshaKeii courage, andTreiuse ct 
gurchase tiis release .Jfrom. the fright tu]^ Tot tha t 
f^aited^ him at the expense., of a. few .-^s ubmission s 
compromising^^t^ cause he ha d ^esp oused* 

TemperaJIEeJiis^. .TO ^miabie, upright, smogre^^e 
better <juaiifie3 to endure the inflictions of arbitrary 
power than to ecier into that arduous ^3^ ^31y 
strife with It which can alone ensure a tnupaghover 
itr" It IS theirs to do and to feel what is mamvand 




s^eTeljb ^tonE5sE"TEe work wl^^^go od ^ies Bave 
begun. 

The popular party who had brought about the 10th 
of August, did not relax in their daring designs. 
After having procured the removal of Louis _ X VI. to 
£E^TeihpIe,^li6yne"Xt iproceedeTTo demol ishraii tS e 
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statues of th e kings, and to e fface the emblems of 
rovaltv : thevSiulledl;he la ^ * ' 



'1 



conditions of property as essential to thfiininYm^T^t 
oi Civil nffhts, and msisted on the appomtmentoi an 




populaj conspiracy of t^ jb ^^ J_- _ ^ Thus does pow£ r 
Twaya use T^am^fj afi it jl easo s,! Thig J}ribT}T\g] r^j 
sSiJco ndemneda few perso ns to death ; but^ itprp- 
ceeded too leisur ely ana toTmSS!^'%o~S^^e'^^^lB^\on 
to t5e_^ Q3Qamune, who were impatient of justice in 
theltnost wholesale way, and contented with no half- 
measures. The leading members of the Commune 
were Marat, Panis, Sergent, Duplain, Lenfant, Lefort, 
Jourdeuil, CoUot d'Herbois, Billaud Varennes, Tallien, 
and others ; but Danton wa s undoubtedly its jie^d, 
^ho hag^ ^een called the Mu ^beau of tEe j caobl a* man 
ofgi^^Iiig J^Q^rage, stature, and voice, whose word^ 
roUed in thunder above the noiseIoF'lihe"m6st tumul- 
tuous assembues, and whose energy nsing with the 
occasi on, and"ui £ EecKedby fe ar or remorseJ[aunched 
tSe^tE ^derbo lC ot popuiarven geance at theenemies 
prtKe Kevol ution , and s o far saved Eis country by 
dire measu red in~a diren5Lecessilyy'"'Btrr who pern 
equally withouF ihalice** or principle, relapsed into 
indolence and thoughtlessness again, when the blow 
had been struck ; and himself fell a martyr to those 
who, from a more untired cruelty or a bigoted faith 
in crime, aimed at converting the resort to terror and 
violence which he had recommended as a measure of 
expediency into a system of government. He had<^ 
been the great mover of the insurrection of the 10th 
of August ; had been present everywhere to super- l 
intend its execution ; had gone from the Sections to 

* He spared all those who personally applied to him ; and of his 
own accord saved the lives of Dupont, Bamave, and Charles Lameth, 
who were in some sort his personal antagonists, by letting them out 
of prison in time. It would have been an additional reason with 
Robespierre to proceed to extremities, and would have given addi- 
tional zest to his cruelty, to show that he was proof against every 
such plea of weakness or magnanimity. 
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the baxracks of the Bretons and Marseillois to spirit 
them up, and from these had hastened to the 
Faubourgs ; and by a zeal and foresight that steadily 
contemplates its end and is prodigal of ite means, ^et. 
asi de a th rone which had become a jte^SOJblifigJtdS^ 
Ih^he way" of^eTfevoiution, an3' the Tallvi nc r-pni 
oi^ite^emies. 
. Jhe^Tm STa Ds advanced to their avowed and nefa- 
|rious"object, and passed the fix)ntier^ aftCT^ajagrcluif 
twent3 [_day8. TKe"anny "of SeHan was without a 
leade^^uia incapable of resisting such superior and 
well' disciplined forces. Longwy was invested on the 
20th of August; bombarded and taken on the 24tlL 
On the 30th the Allies were before Verdjm, com- 
menced ihe bombardment j and this pl ace once taken. 



• composed" of* the ihinislers, came to the Committee of 
Public Safety to know what was to be done. It was 

f\ <^^^^tfeil*£E?g..-^^S^^? *^?;^ Danton^ rejectingjgx^ 

* I coiamOTJ-Iilaoe means of Hp?lpn/>p' \yTi^<4i Vm/jJiPfi^^ prn- 

posed, cut the knot of_the question anri linTnrr d ^ e 
bands of "slavery wliich were prepared jo be th rown^ 
over t^em, by\ saying, ^^ II faut faire peur auoo 

royaiistes !" AB^;j ^ ^^ Committee seemgiJii^ shrink 
and stand aghast at tKe terrible suggjBStioikJhe i mpor t 



1 




il , ^aj^mDQ^t put itiQ 

I Words came, and they never went back till they had 
1 OTected and more than effected their purpose. He con - 
I certed along with the Commune the mea ns of carryin g 
them into^ra^iitTon^^ Domiciliary visits were paid 
m the most moumitd silence ; a great number of 



refractory priests, nobles, and other disaffected per- 
sons were mclosea m the prisons of the Abbave-JJon- 



...^ w :we enthe lst 

an3""2nd oT Sepleinber^tfi^'ney^^ 
of YerdllSy ' and the Commune^ taking"a 3vantage^ 
tneJbreaiEne^. .gause of f ^a£and expectationT execiitfi il. 
their pTan; the tocsm sounded, the drums beatTSo 
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b arriers we re^lo sed, a jgid JpT thr^ j ^^ja th? prL^f^!'!' 
r an witC V)lood! Few, indeed, oif those devotef to 
estruction escaped : tb ree^hundred of the most dg- 
raved and desperate cK^^rtersTEat^the metropolis 
aflordetfttfdTEe^ork oT^ea wEfleJihe membe rso? 
the Commune looke d on, and ludged ynth camiijm- 
relentinff seventy. Ine threat ol vengeance and 



sumSESy punishment, which had been so loudly 
promulgated, " like a devilish engine back recoiled" 
upon its advisers and accomplices; and the intended 
victims of an exterminating proscription were trans- 
formed into its frantic executioners. Feai;,^^^ide. 
revenffe, had changed sides. The people were goaded 
from tame into wild beasts. JNot tney, but their 
boastful oppressors tumed^pale, and crouched to the 
earth. Liberty. IiKg"TO"e ^ruised adoer^ turned ja.nd 
stru cE^it s mortal fangsT inflamed withrage and hate, 
into those who wisned to crush it. The vilest and 
meanest of mankind were brougnt mto contact with 
the pampered and high-bom — rag-sellers, dog-clippers, 
thieves, mehSiCsmlsri^rttJrTKeJJSa^ 
J dighi tied f)re!ate, tfa€^egaht com^^ on e 

J^ sKoif ho ur mise^8Eowe3[ to giunde ur no m or^j^ejCY 
V fban ii had"aTwayTlceceive3^1rom^t ! The Assembly 
atCemptedin vain To stop the eniision of olood; the 
ministers alsotned to interiere, but their handd j^§|:e 
tied] a nod from the terrible Conffiiuhiffll'ecide J every 
^^Sr^t^ el^0'^Jih^t too^ a^ESr^luT't^^ or 

stood gazing on; the soldiers who had jbQ guarH t£j 
pnsonsr3ursf hof^KinHef 'ffie inurderers : wmie otTien 
wereatetidT to express any opinionj^ lest^ they^ J.Qff 

'^^^2Hi£§^I^^®5^^^ ,.Q?i^. universji 

feelTsg^f terrorj^_distrus£i'Trnd_yengeance EJaSTtakepI 

possessipi;! of the public~min97an5 the'Uoinniune ]bi4 

founSf out the only vent for it ini violence and blood. 

Everythmg else seemed idle and out oi tune. , 

/ This was properly the commencement of the reigru 

/ of terror^ and we have seen pretty plainly what was 

^ the occasion of It However grea,t an evu m every 

point of view, it was, perhaps, necessary to r ranee to 
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^a bLgher to w eather the gtorm . 
aTcompIunent 



lis is not meant as 



ranee 



or. 

The tru th^musTbe spo ken j^ gre. To no other country 
mTEe'woSd would It have been necessary: but such 
as hgr old govern ment had m ade her, ^s uch she must 

What France nee3ed ^as courage to face external 
danger, steadiness to adhere to certain fixed prin- 
ciples. She had neither the one nor the other in 
a noble or manly way; they must, therefore, be forced 
and purchased at any rate. Toa great^eople th e 
(Jagger^s sufficient to q.wake7i,the coiy-j^ ; to a fr ee 
peomeTEeTove ofTjEertv is sufficient titlgjo belJree. 
InTTngland (dull as we are) a thousand enemies 
would only call up a thousand champions to answer 
them. But in France the extremity pf Jth^^dangfirjQnly 
produces a coirSponctenCT of, fAflrplTnlftaR tlj^y 

ca g inspire oth ers ^ with a^greater^^jfesj; and t o^^ 
tlS ^ adversaries, they must alrea dy have Ijfijmpned 
ove? th em by prox yT^Having ciirtEe tliroais of the 
r^^SEstsuTpnsonT^ri^ as poor 

wretches aud themselves as heroes, an^CSSus recovered 

•s pirit to face them in the ^elq^ A_, massacre w as, 
therefore a necessary prelude to a victo^Iaiid they 
could only "screw their courage to the sticking-place' 
against a host of enemies, by glutting their resent- 
ment and cruelty with an easier prey. Neitherjs. 

5^S§LiM^tlP.,J^^ attributed to_^ natum l ferod jg. 
But rathfiji^ effemin acy of_ character. The sterner, 
virtues are not natural to them, and they can only be 
produced in them in extreme cases, and by the most 
violent means. -Again^^^j^jjbstra^t^jgrinc^^ 
them^Qeg.fprjiiotib^^ 
are fine words t o tal k about ; but so are many others- 
— loyaity, relig%ony honour. To rouse or keep alive 
any stri)i\2 enthusiasm, there must be a dramatia 
efitect ^ added- to {Ee conviction of truth and> Justice . 




s^Solds, its daggers, and the_slider of the ^ mJotin e. 
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of it ii L: ^ montlL^ ,guj:.,givejl)ifim .■eyHteTTnienJ 
t liftre ifs noth^D o r they _ wj]l stoi)_ at under i^jlttpulse; 
nothinp r jg too Jtofty. J^ftt-l^iTify tnn vile f or tl^e m : and a 
p rison-flo or t^^impfl \nf.q a. sha.TYihTpR a bleedi ng nead 
stuck upon a pole in honom: (£ Eberty.,m>uLd^dp.mpr^ 
tdattac&tliem to it than all thegood it coolddcLio 
millions of men fo r f\gft« to f^nnr]^ One of their own 
OTators (Louvet) said on this occasion, "A great 
people know how to defend their capital without 
massacring prisoners." If so, the French are not a 
great people; for they massacre prisoners, and they 
do not defend their capital — ^without it. 

The Rftvn liitioTi ^sfts had now thrown f^^^Y ^^^ f{nih 
barSTl^dliad no ho^^e of jaxdon but in vgtoL: 
despajj^ jlT nothing else^did^^^ ..^low ^y^JJieiCL 

e ner g y and fi rmness. All the ci tizens capable of b^af- 
iu g arra a^ had been" enlist ed in" th e Ch amp deMars, 
aiia sent forward on £Ei? Tst of SepteniBer to^oiiTthje 
armies. The great difficulty was in the choice of a 
general Kellermann, who had succeeded Luckner, 
Custine, Biron, Labourdonnaie, though well qualified 
to fill the rank of second in command, had not the 
requisites to direct an extensive line of operations, on 
which the fate of France hung. Dumouriez alone had 
sufficient talent, but he wanted the confidence of the 
patriotic party ; yet as there was no one else adequate 
to the crisis, he was appointed by the Executive Council 
to the command of the Army of the Moselle. 

Dumouriez instantly repaired firom the camp of 
Maulde to that of Sedan. Hecalled a council of war 
on the spot ; and in opposition to the general advice, 
which was to retire on Chalons or Reims behind^the 
Mame, carried the project of posting himself on the 
forest of Argonne, through which the enemy must pass 
to reach Paris. By a bold and rapid march he suc- 
ceeded m occupying the four outlets of the forest ^jtb 
umrard£of 20,000 men under his command and that 
ofTJeneral DiUon. It was here he wrote to the minis- 
ter of war, Servan : " Verdun is taken : I am wait- 

VOL. L N 
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im^foT the Prusaiana. ^6 ca/m/p of Orcmd/pre emd 
thatj ufjldettea areth^^Th&n^^ 
T 8hM he iriw /(rPEufiiw^ This is 

concise and spirited; and at the same time an ex- 
am|de of that love of running parallels betwe^i them* 
selves and the ancients which is the weak side of 
French imagination. The Greeks and Komazis wei!e 
great naturaJly, or because they made the most of the 
circumstances in which they were placed, and not 
from an idle affectation of resembling any other people. 
French heroism is always expreS b/ an hiSoS 

metapho^r. 

In this position Dumouriez was at liberty to await 
the enemy^and the aiTival of his own succors. Beur- 
nonviUe had orders to maxch to his assistance with 
9000 men, Duval with 7000, and Kellermann was to 
come from Metz with 22,000. These were to join 
him by the middle of September ; it was only neces- 
sary therefore to gain time. He had, however, 1^ 
the passes of Chene-Populeux and Croix-au-Bois not 
sufficiently guarded The Prussians accordingly seized 
upon these two posts, and had well-nigh turned him^ 
in his camp at Grandpre and forced him to lay down 
his arms. He decamped in the night of the l4tdiy 
passed the Aisne, and took up a position at St. Mene- 
hould. He had already delayed the march of th€) 
Prussians through the forest of Argonne ; the season, 
as it advanced, grew worse; his own troops were 
every day more inured to the hardships of war ; and 
on the junction of Beumonville and Kellennann, 
which took place on the 17th of September, theFre nch 
amy amounted to nearly 70,000 men. TheTPfusSan 
army Ead regularly Tollbwed' fBe movements of Du- 
mouriez. On the 20th they attacked KeUermann at 
. Valmy, in the hope of cutting off the retreat of the 
French on Chalons. A brisk cannonade commenced 
on both sides. The Prussians then pushed forward in 
columns to the heights of Valmy, intending to carry 
them. But Kellermann also formed his infantry in 
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columns, enjoined them not to fire, but to wait for the 
approach of the enemy to charge with the bayonet. 
At the same time the cry of " The Ncutionfor ever!" 
repeated from one end of the line to the other, asto« 
nished the Prussians no less than their fimi and un- 
daunted posture. The Duke,.^ofBrunswick, djsaifcL 





tl 

day remame d with the KevolutionaijjucmjC'i^and jhis 
tr ifling success pro3^Qe3a.)>otH oil tlio troop.s„li4.im 
puB^joginion^n France^ all the effects, of ^ the most 
decisive victorj.^2n FYom this per iod may_b e datQ^L-tJb,^ 
discouragement and suTbsequent retreat of tKe enemv. 
The Emigrants had represenfed the march to Paris as 
a military promenade. The Prussians were without 
magazines, without food, and instead of an open coun- 
try, found every day a more determined resistance : 
the roads were cut up by the rains, the soldiers had 
to wade up to their knees in mud ; and the bad water 
and raw grain which they were obliged to eat brought 
on the most destructive diseases. ThQ Duke of Bruns- 




and the JEmigrant^. Negptj at i oTis JS:si:&.,Qpjeae4.JiP- 
wmc^he merely insisted.. QU. ibp restoration ^of Jlip 
."Ens: to a constitutional throne : But tlie ConveniiMj 
y had in the meantime met, amijiad proclaimed the 
Re^Duc; and the Executive Council replied, that 
t hej ^nch Republic coiild jist ^ to no terms till t he 
enejmy haj ^ ie_t>ench temt^ory. The 

5^sians, sometimes annoyed in their retreat by 
Kellermann, repassed the Rhine at Coblentz^ towards 
the latter end of October , 17^2, "The PfencTTagam 
tooK' possession of Verdun and Longwy ; and Du- 
mouriez set out for Paris, to eojoy his victory and 
concert measures for the invasion of the Netherlands. 

* Pive-and-twenty years after, when liberty, independence, glory, 
all but the memory of the past was fled, Kellermann bequeathed his 
heart to be buried in the field of V almy ! 

n2 
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The campaign had been everywhere successful In 
Flanders, the Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Lille, after a fruitless and 
cruel bombardment of seven days ; Custine had taken 
Treves, Spire, and Mayence ; on the side of the Alps, 
General Montesquiou had penetrated into Savoy, and 
General Anselm into the county of Nice. The French 
armies, everywhere fortunate, had taken the offensive, 
and the Revolution was for tiiis time saved. 



'•^ » >< ■« ■ - —.J i -Ti . T T. — >«- „« .,,_-v-, •— »^ ^* ^..Tiii,- ,,»»;—- •»>.».>%.-■»-■ .^'■t'*f iM. , 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 



Meeting of the national convention; Robespierre accused by Louvet; 
Marat's defence of his party; dcetch of his character; prepara- 
tions for the king's trial; discovery of the secret cabinet; discus- 
sions on the attainder of the king ; Robespierre's reasoning con- 
ffldered; doctrine of royal inviolability; Buonaparte's opinion of 
the treatment of Louis XVI. ; behaviour on his trial ; his con- 
demnation ; sitting of the convention described ; execution of 
Itouis ; its effects on Europe, and on French parties ; Marat's pro- 
scriptions ; Bumouriez rejoins the army of Belgium ; defeats the 
Austrians at Mens ; the French masters of the Low Countries at 
the close of the campaign ; commencement of dissensions between 
Dumouriez and the Jacobins ; England joins the coalition against 
France ; Spain, the Pope, and Naples, join the league ; formidable 
array against the republic ; it levies 300,000 men ; arbitrary pro- 
posal of the Mountain party; advance of the aUies; defeat of 
Miranda at Liege by the Austrians ; Dumouriez placed at the 
head of the Bel^n U'oops ; Jacobin plot against the convention 
frustrated; insurrection in La Vendee; iDumouriez defeated by 
the Austrians at Nerwinde, and resolves to betray his country; is 
summoned by the convention ; joins the Austrians ; is condemned 
as a traitor ; committee of public safety formed, and the Duke of 
Orleans and the Bourbons banished ; furious conflict of parties at 
Paris ; tsXL of the Girondists ; Marat assassinated by Charlotte 
Corday; formidable revolts against the convention; success of 
the Vendeans, and disasters of the French armies; dangerous 
situation of the convention ; Danton's oath ; energetic proposition 
of Barrdre ; its prodigious effects ; suppression of the insurrections ; 
success of the republicans against the allies ; ferocious proceed- 
ings of the convention ; Marie Antoinette beheaded ; execution of 
twenty-one Girondins ; continuance of the reign of terror under 
Robespierre; his character; his interview with Danton : the 
latter executed ; St. Just and Couthon ; attempt on the life of 
Robespierre ; celebration of the new religious worship of the con- 
vention ; another law of blood enacted ; approaching fall of Robes- 
pierre; he is denounced; his arrest; his rescue by the commune 
of Paris ; Henriot outlawed by the convention ; preparations for 
a conflict; capture of Robespierre and the conspirators; their 
execution; end of the reign of terror; cause of tne excesses of 
the revolution investigated. 

The Convention met on the 20th of September, 1792, 
and opened its deliberations on the 21st In its first 
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sitting it abolished royalty and proclaimed the Re- 
public, dating the Revolution from this period. Not 
having enemies enough to contend with abroad, it was 
divided from the first into two parties, the Gironde 
and the Mountain, that attacked one another with 
unceasing virulence. Robespierre was the principal 
object of the denunciations of the more moderate 
party, who saw from afar his tyrannical sway, and 
attributed to him in a great measure the massacres of 
the 2nd and 3rd of September. Robespierre having 
pretended that no one durst accuse him to his face, a 
tall, thin, pale figure of a man advanced slowly from 
the other end of the hall, and mounting the tribime, 
said in a deep sonorous voice, " G'est moi qui fdccuae, 
Robespierre !" (It is I who accuse you, Robespierre). 
He then proceeded to inveigh bitterly against the 
secret designs of Robespierre, his base flatteries of 
the people, his supposed share in the massacres of the 
prisons, and to vindicate the friends of the Revolution 
from having any hand in this odious transaction, as 
well as the people of Paris in general, who, he said, 
knew how to repel* their foes, but not to assassinate 
those whom they had in their power. " All Paris was 
before the Tuileries on the 10th of August, and par- 
ticipated in the events and sentiments of that day. 
Not 400 persons, led by a stupid horror, were to be 
seen before the prisons on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember, while half that number executed their bloody 
task within.'' And then returning to Robespierre, he 
charged him with being accessory to the blood that 
had been shed, and with an insatiable thirst and 
craving after more, at each pause repeating the em- 
phatic words, " Ceat moi qm f accuse, Robespierre I" 
This was the famous Louvet, afterwards one. of the 
proscribed members, and who has given so interesting 
an account of his own, and the sufferings of his party, 
in his "Menioirs'' of that period. 

Robespierre was screened by the Convention, and 
by his own followers ; but the weight of the accusation 
f ell on Ma rat^ who appeareiTat the bar of the. Cijji- 
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vaition to exculpate himselt Heh ad in his jott mal, 
entitled " The Friend of the People,^ecomniended a 
dict a^rs hip, and preached up assas^jiation as a civic 
>fl -now ATYnfTsrt, loud crieg of reprobatioBiy and 
__ to^iearera fl.t his audafjty, hfl 

[y declared what hp tKmigVif, ^n fto/-^ of thflflg 
*QE:^'- ^ ^- ^'^^ ^^^ a hyp(y^rite than "RnhpffpHarrP^ 

^nS SE^ior d^ffljaaL-and used, iifiL.a3lificfi.in con- 
cealmg his principles, but rather made a merit of 
exposing them in their worst light Ther^jsa^ jng 
afaodtjrwhich from a gloomy temper .and iui^iait iif 
do^gifttismjio^pould noL-pejcsiiade himself wB&^Jdf^ 

a ^^^iic h he_ would not_£rogee3Ijuihiashififite^ 
ottrude upon pthei^T)eing equally devoid of modesty 
or'Slscretion. Others had more .delight in. the actHfll 
i^TQlmg^of.bjLoQclj no one else had.the same djaia- 
tefeatecj l ^pd dau ntl ess oonfi deng e ij n Ch fi-t^ j ^^ pTy: 
[arat mi^bt be pXa^ed aT most at the head of a cla^ 
tliat exist at all times, but onlv break out Inlam^uof 
Violence and revolution. ; who, without natural sen- 
ability or even strong aniinal passions, are thedui 
of every perverse paradox that gratifies their desire of 

• form crime into a cod e ., and 
s that make the hair of others 
s tand on & ^ not only with t.n g^imjg^^^t I^^wg^^'JIL^fcBB 
and c6fflb(STge. but with the redundant zeal and spirit^ 
of proselytisin belonging t ^ and mar tyrs Thej^ 

can t3e li^Ie13Kubi nF CmsQ ^f ^ ffff 

apostle of lib erty; and the more undeniably wrong 
he was^tlb ft TT]<;^r^ jpfc^l^^k ^^ fhongTifT^|Tifip1f; the 
very violence and harshness of his opinions riveting 
them the more on his conviction, and the circum- 
stance o f every onaelfle^ingagainst him only jgHrpjigg 
his infinite superiority to the rest of mankind, and 
irritating his ^abiluaT petulance into the frenzy of 
fematicism. Disappointed vanity would step in to 
confirm this original morbid bias. Outrag eous parar 

resources of mediocrity of unifeiitaQaing^ 

tors are a sign of a irigid imagijiifc" 

^Haps this "s6r£ of theoretical'andgratmtous 
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barbarity, by which Marat sought to be distinguished, 
makes more enemies, and shocks the general feeling 
more than any excesses of passion or cruelty ; for these 
last, however we may lament or shudder at them, 
are confined to the individual act, do not stagger 
our faith in virtue, or make us, by reflection, abhor 
ourselves. In the other case, the mind conceives a 
disgust and impatience at what appears to cast a blot 
and an imputation on the order of the moral world. 
Urged by the enthiisiasm of ins ujted virtue, ^r\t\ ly^r 

H^eTofJJifi dQfitimes,,o|JMLajai^ 
ISgh-i^iTnf fid Chariottfi ffOrflay ww^ n 
bosom as a fihflrrn ^aipat th<^ mntagj^n ftf ?^i^^ 
re\^ing^Opii|&y» aii d at len^h seized fliT] f^pp^r- 
tun ity to rid th e woridj^T^jJiTT^^^^^^ mnnninr The 
sam e attempt was made twice on Robesiiifirre^ and, 
failed^ probably from itsTBeinglilie' result of a less 
3etermined plan and less rooted antipathy.* 

The bickerings and animosity between the Mountain 
and the Gironde, that broke out with the first opening 
of the Convention and continually increased in acri- 
mony and personality, did not come to a decisive 
issue till after the death of the King ; and the 
moderation and scruples of the Brissotins on this 
occasion proved fatal to them. The Mountain went 
along with the popular tide, and indeed did all they 
could to excite the rage and fermentation of the 
passions ; and this impulse, as it was the most violent, 
so it was the most powerful at the moment, and 
naturally prevailed. 

For some time men^s minds were prepared for the 
King's trial. The Jacobin Club resounded with in- 
vectives against him ; reports the most injurious were 
circulated against his character ; his condemnation 
was loudly called for as necessary to the establishment 
1 of liberty on a sure basis. The popular societies in the 
departments poured in addresses to the Convention 
to the same effect ; the Sections also presented them- 

* See Appendix 2. 
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selves at its bar, and even went so far as to parade 
before them on litters those who had been wounded 
on the 10th of August, and who came to demand 
vengeance on this account against Louis Capet, for so 
they aflfected to call Louis XVI. This is in the worst 
style of revolutionary mock-heroics. I do not object 
to jtriking a n enem y hard, if he is an ene my^ a nd if^ 
yo ustiike Mm at atlTTut surely to expi^gi" ^y^¥^J&^ 
not to defend himself or to show the wounds received 
inciviljmf e, where a ll i s suppos ed to be voluntarily: 
ns^g^r ^~well ag braved fo r qtiqV cQi^ntr y or for 
c onscie5ce ^]jake,'[jgbeggarly,E^ ^f> pHy ^^ ^^ip^^p. 

last3egree. It is a wretched assumption of a question 
which has only been decided by the event, and a 
cowardly advantage taken of a fallen foe. But here 
again we have the everlasting craving after effect, 
produced by any means whatever, and under the most 
paltiy pretence. The Parisians.. insulted Lo uis, and 
s trove to degrade him by bald .an d oppr obnojyi 
egi^ets^mJ^.J[ow^^^ 

to every consolation, of courtesy^jjid huigainitjL- (the 
^eat politiS^question being reserved entire) — ^but 
there was a contrast, there was a change of scene, a 
melo-dramatic opportunity not to be missed ; though 
hadj^ebeen^jes^^ regaL^owex.jdiSb 

/^go ne^ could i nake him an ^hJAnt of fpar nr f^HTn^fy^-bfiy 

Tnose^ho insult over misfortune a r^ t bf ^rs^ to fg.^ 
on. po wer. The kins: was assaflaUejtheinaJiJKaa 

^blic resentment joined with party motives to 
urge the unfortunate monarch to his fall. Urduckiiy, 
about this period the discovery of the cabinet of steel i 
redoubled the rancour of the people, and the despon- I 
dency of the King's defenders. Aiter the 10th of \ 
August several i)ape rs had been found in the bureaus 
of the CiviLJisfc which had "But too clearly proved 
the secret "^'jgp=^'^'^4ill£l,kf3[lt^ ^p by Louis XVL with 
tfee^disaffected pri^p^Sj ^1^^;.. FftP^g^T^jf jlgM! j!i!irHBf - 
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I In a report drawn up under the Legislative Asseni- 
/ l>ly, he had been ^ accused of ^^ degtj^ to betray tye 
( state aiiJ^verturn the Re lation . Tffe was there 
reproached with having written on the 16th of April, 
1791, to the Bishop of Clermont, saying, that " if he 
ever recovered his power he would re-establish the 
ancient government and the clergy in all their former 
privileges ]' with having more recently dedared war 
only with a view to hasten the approach of his deli- 
verers ; with having been in habits of correspondence 
with men who wrote to him in this manner : — " The 
war will compel all the powers to unite against the 
&ctious wretdies who at present tyrannise over France 
in order that tJieir chastisement may serve hereafter 
as a warning to all those who maybe tempted to trouble 
the repose of empires ; you may reckon on the assist- 
ance of 150,000 Prussians and Austriaos, and on an 
army of 20,000 Emigrants :" — ^with having beea in 
accord with his brothers, whose interference he dis- 
claimed in his public declarations ; infige, with never 
having;^ ceased to ji^e.. jyeiy mfflnn lorthf? ovfirlihrnw 
oT'tne Constitutioji. Additional proo£s were now 
brought forward in support of these allegations. ']^^ 
WBs at the J^uiledgs^ concealed bfthimL-a. wftinflnot 
paneT, a hole cut in th^ jirall^ ajiH r*lf>ig^ wjt^h a. 
3i3mg-door oF ironi "^Thls secret recess was pointed 
out to Boland, when minister ; and he re were faa gtfl 
the documents of all the plots aTuTiTitriornPiR o f thi* 
C^t "^^aonsT'^fhe'^^v^^ jiabals jsg jth tibe 

£op^fc;^lgai^s_tp increase' the con^tutiiaiaLEJiSg'' 
oT^hg King^ with the_aristocracy to bri ng_bad: tii e 
anoi ent re<y^7 ?^e^tSe manoeuvres of Talon, the arrange- 
mentejpth Mirabeau, the propositions oi Beaidieu, 

which had been accepted, t.o Tnarfih th fi aifj iyi y tr> Pfirjfi 

and dissolve the Assembly by main force. These 
proofs 01 treachery and double-dealing en raged to e 
^ )ple morejQiaii eyetrsgai^ the bust of 

tabeau was brok«i in piecSlLt the Jacobins, and 
the Convention (as we before observed) had that 
which was placed in the hall of their sittings veiled. 
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The discussion relative to the attainder of the / 
King was opened on the 13th of November, and I 
opinions appeared strongly divided on the question. \ 
Xhg ^Brksotins w ere^feenerally speaking) satisfied with 
the abdication of Louis XVI., which they had in a 
great measure effected, and objected to all further 
proceedings against him as illegal and impolitic ; they 
were ^ifeol^^^^ly a^^j sfi to lr iR^Hpfl.fji. There was another 
party, who contended by some wretched sophistry for 
a judicial proceeding, and wished to have him tried 
by form of law, though there was neither law to 
condemn him nor judges to try him, nor form of 
sentence to be passed upon him. The violent Revo- 
lutipnary par ty, which began to domiheer in the 
Convention, were equally disinclined to admit the 
inviolability of the King or the propriety of a legal 
proceeding against him, but pe^gisted .in considermg 
the condemnation of Louis aajaajii^ion of stafeiiiSH 
an act of nation al jysfcice. They had not only strong 
prejudice, T)ut also common sense on their side, as far 
as related to the mode of viewing the subject. " Citi- 
zens,"" exclaimed St. Just, one of the most determined 
and powerful of their speakers, " I undertake to prove 
that the opinion of Morrison, which sanctions the in- 
violability of the person of the King, and that of 
the Committee, who propose to try him as a simple 
citizen, are equally false. For myself, lsayjthat^0 
Kingjought to be judged a^^aa enemy^ ^aJb jv&^iamp 
n^lto judgeVVut to put, it put of Eis. powiSUcLdesjtoQy 
usj that being lio longer anything in the compact 
which binds Frenchmen together, the forms of pro- 
ceeding must be sought not in the civil law, but in 
the laws of nature and nations ; and that all the 
delays and scruples on this occasion are so many 
offences against tL safety and inviolabUity of the stati. 
The sagLfi. nien^ let li&^not forggl^who are ab out jo 
pimQi;ince..sienteiice on the Kin^UiaLve aEOo lb 
aKepublic^ But those who attach so much undue 
importance to the just chastisement of a King, will 
never found a Republic. Citizens, if the people of 
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Borne, after six hundred years of virtue and hatred 
against tyrants, if Great Britain, after the death of 
Cromwell, witnessed the return of the regal power in 
spite of all its energy ; what ought not those among 
us who are good patriots and friends of liberty to fear 
at seeing the axe tremble in your hands, and a people, 
from the first hour of its liberation, respect the 
memory of its chains V 

Thft_fiYfl|>t. mn^- rary con clusioEL.Q33gM 
dra wn^ Tho se who instantly lose sis^ht 
can h ave no jecunty for the futmvB;^ Were the FrencJ 
people~airof a sudden To forget that they had ever 
had a monarchy, or to make light, by a mere flourish 
of rhetorical fortitude, of the dreadful alternative to 
which either the King or people were exposed? But 
to have done with reflections, as useless as they are 
painful.— Robespierre followed on the same side of 
the question. He had manifested extreme hardihood 
and extreme pertinacity during the whole of this 
trying discussion. His cadaverous appetite was not 
to be diverted from its course, and he_^w that_he 
could not^o better, in order to impi;-^ ^ p n j,)iq^ 
EevoTution that stern^ relentless, homicidal charact er 
wEicITEe wished^ than to begin the banquet of Hood 
bjTEe T)o3y" of an anointed King. Addressing 
himself to the Convention, he said, " You are not, 
and you cannot be in this case other than statesmen. 
You have not a sentence to pronounce for or against 
an individual, but a measure of public safety to enact. 
A dethroned King in a republic is only good for two 
things; either to trouble the tranquillity of the state 
and undermine liberty, or to cement both one and the 
other. Louis was King, the Republic existe; the 
/omotts question which occupies you is deoded by 
these single words. Louis cannot^. be. tri^d^-Jlfi^iaL 
alr eady tned^ condemned^ or_lhe_Repub lic is s pt 
justified. I denxaud thO't the Convention dec lare^ 
Lours_Xyi.^^Jiraitor to the French people,,.^g^5^ in 
"le eves of humanity, and condemn him to deajth-an 
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the instant i n virtue of the insun'ection of the 10th of 
August" 

This reasoning is not very convincing or captivating ; 
but it is, like all Robespierre's declamation, a disjointed 
tissue of rhapsodical common-places, forced into an 
abortive union by dogmatical assertion, and where, ig. 
t he midst of an utter barrenness of th ou ght or illu s- 
tration, there is an appearance of coming to the po^ 
with great directness and simpH cityT ^^J^^^jg^re 
gar ty orator.^ an d in common t\ \n^ s\^(\ pn^.gfifte^ 
subiects, w ould have^producedBto effegt whaitesBt;JmL 
in a period QTv iolept ,%gitalatm»-£&^Tnfin'fi B.m9T?t8 
were set afloat and driven almipr in f^hft fai"*^ fnrimn^ 
current, the very ,33ffiffi^TT of na^'irp' p^Wf^ "^"° 

f^ advant- apff^i a^ jj f^^^^^ ^Tnliifiivft f^M tiy^inir; flfr-pi^ 

tohis intgna ty of purpose, fell in with t h^ gy^ ^ ptty^in^ 
EiSmour o Lhis^hearera^lvho wanted practical r^ults, 
not logical conclusions, or ingenious digressions, and 
wh ose^inflamed zeal lent to his. unmea,i4ng a ntithetical 
djlisaBia*^ all Jha force..i£^elf-e^5^.t .£rogo§iliQfts. 
'or instance, what can be more absurd, and at the 
same time more artful or effectual, than the pro- 
posing in the speech just cited to condemn the King 
" in virtue of the insurrection of the 10th of August, ' 
as if the rebellion against a monaxchmfejxed a right 
tobring Mm to the blockTand v i if ^^^^^ Ix^llZ^^^^f!^ 
must noCMilybe just a nd ri yhtt ^^ itfiplf, Ht ^ fnimdp- 
tion to IbuiLd all future violences upon ? Yet it was 
cert ainly that whi ch gave the Convention the^fiQ^ragey 
tEe^will, and the pdwef'^to fl-nrnrngfrsti tTifi F^'"g'^ 



i-:zz:r--^ 



«v ■, «p<>Ma ^^ 



_ R was therefore the strongest argument 

to which a thorough-paced demagogue could appeal 
In like manner (for it is important to know in all 
circumstances what it is that gives power over the 
human mind) his celebrated speech in his own defence 
is dry and prosing, unconnected and unreadable; but 
theMndgfiaL of his partizans^ and his own inyetejacjr 
orm^^^ItLs'T6ok;^ijid ,paj^ haiijiiu-. 

altered ^e. whicL l^fttraying nn mJBgjving <;^j; fiQU^g^^- 
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bion, overcame and lured others into his toils, conv erted 




lound-adeqiiatelY . jio-fiaq aresa. ^Ed the cha rges aga| ][isfc 




i ^With respect to the part he took against the King, 
• he was right in arguing th epojol as a g[uesfcionjQf.stajte, 
'/ and not of law. It theTaw did not "reach it, some 
i other principle must, if the public safety was con- 
i cemed; for j ieither the la^w Jior^-thfiu^ing^^ 

butirgtruments, are aTbovethe gener^Lgo 

iTtETenJI^^ He who is 

placed above the law (should he forfeit the privilege 
of his station) is necessarily reduced to a state of 
nature, and placed out of the protection of the law. 
He is not indeed amenable to the law, but he becomes 
by that very circumstance a hostage to the common- 
wealth, or he might waste and destroy it at his pleasure. 
As there is no law in that case made and provided, 
an appeal must be made to common sense and equity, 
which do not answer in a voice less loud or intelligible, 
because they speak their oldest and most natural 
language. That any one should be placed entirely 
out of the reach of responsibility is a fiction in law, a 
courtesy of speech not to be understood as applicable 
to extreme cases. If the person of the King were 
strictly inviolable, according to the letter of the law 
and constitution, then the Convention could have no 
right to imprison or banish him, as a measure of 
security ; and yet this was the mildest treatment pro- 
posed for him by the Constitutional party. If he 
were strictly inviolable, he might enter the Convention, 
and dispatch its members individually without the 
possibility of resistance. This, it may be said, is an 
absurd case ; but was it not the same thing if by a 
sign, a breath, he could encourage an army of 100,000 
men to come and do so? And was no precautiiaLip 

be^ken aga-instjbhis trPflRon whinh ha.d a.l!f>ft dy hftpji 

practised, and would still be persisted in as long as he 
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lived? Would his ba iiiAment^ pre vent hi& r< 
tKe^^K^^^^oTi^IE^ 

pe^^ejmder^J^^ 

^nauon 



/ 



under tkajtmfjp. The con3emnaGon of ,IiSus XTI. 
afands on the sam,e broa5"aScrfirm^to undation as JJjgt 
c o; (Jjiarles !![> o f Englapd ; jind thejo^^ 

state, a,nd als o to set ^ e^mnple §iftd-^abli§hv^ 
/ tEeTaw to ^^j^^^ ^ji^^^ firali ^nto to tiafi pfiftpl^jj^^^''^ 



k^au^SUsCMft^^e^i^Aiow, and J^M '•«»Ta?mf ^*" 
«Qiia.1 Tipjgtitf ytt. t>.ir(^y,f^ This'^Yiew of the mtisdi^ 

Bsiakes the rulers caaajtiousjaakes the pel 

even if it be said that such an example is of no use^ 

for that kings are incorrigible, yet at any ra te it taJkegL 

asaS-that jagprvile awe, and, dread with which the— 

E£^pte_were wojxt^ to^sjmn^^ contest, witb 

I^QgOirajid aatho3%,,h inJToTn^ who 

weafraid^ 

because tney were inviunerable and impassive to 

blows and aeath ! If a ^^Tnm^^i V[\^T\ IS d^tP^^^d M ^ 

/ spv or i n the act ot coi 

^ oi^encoura^ ement to the enemv 'a camp, he is hangfid 

no man wnteshis epitaph; it is a thing of course. 
But tbe-caa e is. diflferent „:v^th a king. In the eye of 
prejudice it may be so^ but in the eye of reason it is 
aggravated; for it is the ver^ circumstayij^^.^pf ^ his 
, b^ing a king that a(f£'{o his power and demonstrates 
Ti AfiftSRif ■y' nfT^gm 0Y]LT|£Tmn It was not Loms 
that was properly the subiect of debate, but the 

represfintative, that phantom of the pStrihat rose in 
irreconc^ble antipathy to the prospect of mt gyq^ 
f^dom,thAt no voice could charm^^ *iio hea rt could 
tame; that, affecting magnanimity and mo3eration in 
pubfie, clung in secret to every vestige of power and 
prerogative, that shrunk in fear and loathing &om an 
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ackoQwledg ment of the people^a-rig hts, and scruple d 
ait noJb reacEeSrVy DO violence/ no sh^Smel ess ^leagiielK&t 
iieJ[TcbflJ^^ dlfiOwning.> 

— it^%<g tfb^« pliflT^to^ ^^ IriT^glyjigy^^-^b^^L^^ 

itruck^ ^ that tottered qtiH fpll hp^d^^fiS W?^ h Lou is 
XVL and with it the opja imy f^^ yuTSk]j^n^^^ PYf>. 
judice that th at power was s ^ipr^^j mYnlaihlfij and tkaf 
o^^^ZMZmOSSLSmif^f'V^f'^r^^^ than thft^-4i¥ft&j;£,all 
othgt^Beien. ]^ ^^^^..Jjl^^^ ,g^;;j|.J2l3gCJ^ ^^ fli^g^nr^f 
"which was not done^m a comerJlwas t o let the 

"vroHS^inSiat there y^^ ^ TO^fi^j? ^^ ^^ P ^9Pl® W 
weUgg^oFKngs, which might be too long insulted 
aji<f ^tnfled with, and that when the one came into 
collision with the other, the latter must kick the 
heam. Or be it that U maUieur et la pitie should 
never be parted ; but is pitv_ pnly due t o ^ the mis - 
fortunes of kings, or the sword ofjustice only to te 

^ '"2Zt'^^J" J?^("lT../lOEo^ ifci J^'or scenic 

eifect, the individual case bears most dressing up; 
but the death of a king, his p ower and o ffice ai 
IS no mo re than ^M!Li?I ^ ^^^rnrxa 
sEouid rememBer, that 

y The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
a/ In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
' As when a giant dies." 

If a son or a brother had dethroned Louis, had 
imprisoned, had beheaded him (a thing that happens 
every day, except where reason and philosophy 
temper absolute power), no one would have heard of 
it, or after a buzz of idle wonder, it would have been 
hushed up by the sycophants and jobbers of courts as 
a family affitir; the actual proprietor might have been 
ejected, the reversion of despotism would have re- 
mained untouched. A regicide is a parricide, but a 
parricide is not a regicide in the pages of heralds and 

court scribes. But when^amig hty pe ople,. fIijRP TP»^"- 

/kin,4 strike tbfiJblow,and abatethe nuisance altogether, 
and take tTaej|Ower into their o\vn Jhands, so thaJUtbe 
cEangeoa-l or the benefit of millions, then an anneal 
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is made to outrag ed huuiaTiity^ jm(^ tPAra f^ ^|TH^Ai^|Tg 

' $?it^iL^r haY© s^SJi^d^'^^^^iiSi^ at the same expense 
of life and anguish, a j^gia^t j)rinciEle is ^esta^^ 
and_a natio n declared f];ee. Tio^JtEm. ia.. jaotjhe 
I ftD^tt agg^o/^hugaDJtyiJbu^ of hypocrisy: jajwi.aex3dliijL; 

"TOie behaviour of Louis XVI. on his trial was- 
simple, manly, and affecting. He rested his defence^ 

i ' V ^ ^3 ^_<>«^iwiiii Till III —«»■••*'■"' ' "**- * ^»- «- -** 

/chiefly^n a positivejienial of ,_aiij Knowledge th<p 
fellers aDiii documents, that were Brought* aa prQofe 
against him . His advocates on this occasion, Male- 
snerSes (wko nobly volunteered this service on the- 
refusal of Target), Tronchet, and Des^ze, did them- 



* Buonaparte has left his opinioD as to what ought to have beea 
the conduct of the Constituent Assembly with regai^ to Louis XVI. 
after the flight to Varennes. — " Great as this error was" (the Consti- 
tution they established) ''it was less flagrant, and had less deplor- 
able consequences tiiian that of persisting in re-establishing Louia 
XVI. on the throne, after the affiiir of Varennes. What then ought 
y the Assembly to have done ? It ought to have sent commissioners 
▼^ y extraordinary to Varennes, not to bring the King back to Paris, but 
y to clear the way for him, and to conduct him safely beyond the fron- 
'^ytiers; to have decreed, by virtue of the Constitution, that he had 
^abdicated; proclaimed Louis XVII. King; created a regency, con-' 
y/ fided the care of the Dauphin during his minority to a Princess of the 
yhouse of Conde, and composed the Council of Regency and the 
^ministry of the principal members of the Constituent Assembly. A 
government so conformable to principle, and so national, would have* 
y found means to remedy the disadvantages of the Constitution ; the 
force of events would soon have led to tiie adoption of the necessary 
modifications. It is probable that France would have triumphed 
over all her enemies, foreign and domestic, and would have expe- 
rienced neither anarchy nor revolutionary government. By the time 
of the King's majori^, the Revolution would have been so well 
rooted, that it might hiave defied every attack. To act otherwise, 
was entrusting the steering of the vessel, during the most violent 
storm, to a pilot no longer capable of conducting her ; it was calling 
the crew to insurrection and revolt, in the name of public safety; it [ 
was invoking anarchy." — Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 3. ^ 

"Tis better as it is." — We shall have occasion to see hereafter 
what was his opinion on the subject of the King's death. In all these 
questions Buonaparte was influenced by political calculations and 
available circumstances, of which he, perhaps, would have made 
something, but which, ordinarily speaking, would have come to 
nolihing. Men in general require to be governed by abstract prin'> 
ciples or strong passions ; and both lead to very downright conclusions. 

VOL. L O ' 
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selves great and lasting honour by their eloquence, 
intrepidity and disinterested zeaL The Convention 
pronounced his condemnation by a majority of only 
26 voices out of above 700. The smallness of this 
majority was made a plea to set aside the sentence. 
"Decrees are passed by a simple majority," said a 
member of the Mountain. " True," it was replied, 
**but decrees may be recalled, whereas tiie life of a 
Inan cannot be recalled." Some were for reUev- 
ing themselves from the responsibility by an appeal 
to the nation ; but this, it was thought, would betray 
a distrust of the cause, and might also breed a civil 
war. The sitting of the Convention which concluded 
the trial lasted seventy-two hours. It might naturally 
be supposed that silence, restraint, a sort of religious 
awe would have pervaded the scene ; on the contrary, 
every thing bore the marks of gaiety, dissipation, and 
the most grotesque confusion. The farther end of 
the hall was converted into boxes, where ladies, in a 
studied dishabille, swallowed ices, oranges, liqueurs, 
and received the salutations of the members, who 
went and came as on ordinary occasions. Here the 
/doorkeepers on the Mountain side opened and shut 
the boxes reserved for the mistresses of the Duke of 
OrlSans-EgalitS ; and here, though every sign of 
approbation or disapprobation was strictly forbidden, 
you heard the long indignant "Ha, hods!" of the 
Mother-Duchess, the patroness of the bands of female 
Jacobins, whenever her ears were not loudly greeted 
with the welcome sounds of deatL The upper 
gallery, reserved for the people, was during the whole 
trial constantly full of strangers and spectators of every 
description, drinking wine and brandy as in a tavern. 
Bets were made as to the issue of the trial in all the 
neighbouring coffee-houses. Ennui, impatience, dis- 
gust sat on almost every countenance. Each member 
seemed to ask, whether his turn came next ? A sick 
deputy, who was called, came forward wrapped up in his 
nightcap and nightgown, and the Assembly, when 
they beheld this sort of phantom, laughed. The figures 
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passlDg and repassing, and rendered more ghastly by 
the pallid lights, and that in a slow and sepulchral ( 
voice only pronounced the word Deaih; iJ^^J^^^SiM 

t he^ cond emnation jof his rglgj^tiYft^-^others calculating if/ 
they s£^d have time to go to dinner before they 
gave their verdict, while the women were pricking 
cards with pins in order to count the votes; some of 
the deputies fallen asleep, and only waked up to give 
their sentence; Manuel, the secretary, trying to fjdsify 
a few votes in favour of the unfortunate King, and 
in danger of being murdered for his pains in the 
passages; all this had the appearance rather of a 
hideous dream than of the reality. When Male* 
sherbes went to carry the tidings to the King, he 
found him with his head reclined on the table, in a 
musing posture; and he observed to him at his enter- 




mxsu^j3ts/^ ^he yeryjn^e^^ 

1^^ an3, ,^a_certaift , . simplicitix of cJmSiGbex ; «bjijtl.it 

would be long before one ta-iight, jQrQ^ his childhpoft 




execution" of the sentence was fixed for the' 21st of 
Januaxv, 1793. Louis mounted the fatal sca^Gold 
with firmness; aij^jgr admi;ai^ering the la^^ 
l}S"confessor addressed him, " Son of Si Louis , ascend 
into heavenl^""Me, however, manifested some re- 
pugnance to submit to his fate, and v^9uld have 
addressed the spectators^staggering to one side of ffijg 




jnly..§eizeci Dy 
undgEKent the sentence of his judges. It is said^lhat 
t^3ftdecent haste and eagerness of these men to 
cojopkte their task arose from orders having Jbe^n 
issued to the soldiers, in case of any attempt at ^ 
rescue, to fire at the scaflaua,.And that they werg 
aSraid of being^ themselves dispatetfeS^jHSSj^^ 
were 'given, or thex:e were any symptoms oPcom- 

o2 
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mo tion apaong the crowd. One person taste d the 

bteo3I3^tJi*a*Bmtaf'i6X^ "it wSai^^E- 

ip^y bitter;'' the baif" and pieces of the dress were 
sola oy the attendants. No strong emotion was 
evinced at the moment; the place was like a fair; but 





/ 



u»^2^jl at .^;sdi^ Louis 

occi^ied His time while in jgjisoo^. where bisj confine - 
ment . jyas strict.^ jchieHy ' in consoling his w ife apd 
sist^r^ and in ijpLSltructing ^g , son. He d iscover ed 
neither, irdpatience, regret^ nor resentmegt. The 
truth is, that great and trying situations raise the 
mind above itself, and take out the sting of personal 
suflfering, by the importance of the reflections and 
consequences they suggest. Hejea^irauch, and often 
reyerted_iaJhfi^^Eii^8b.«.W .w£erejhi£;3^£d 

naany. examples of .iajlen monarchs, and o ne among 
^eiQ;* condemned, like Ijicp^elf by the peogle. He 
was attended during the whole time, andm his last 
moments, by his old servant, Clery, who neverleft 
him. The names of those who are faithful in misfor- 
tune, are sacred in the page of history ! The Queen 
followed her husband to the block, after an interval 
of almost a year. There were circumstances of a 
dastardly and cold-blooded barbarity attendi ng th e 
accusation against ner. , JSut the revolutiona ry spirit 
had then "attained its highest virulence an5 fury> 
She expressed her apprehensions of being tom'ln 
pieces by the mob on her way to the scaffold, and 
was gravely assured by one of the gendarmes who 
accompanied her, that "she would reach it without 
meeting any harm V It is an affecting incident, that 
just before she expired she turned round her jiead to 
look back at the Tuileries^ and then laid her neck on 
9ie block.* 

* When Santerre took back the king from his trial the first day, he 
kept on his hat the whole way; on which the latter jocularly remarked, 
"The last time you took me to the Temple, in your hurry you forgot 
your hat, and now you are determined to make up for the omis- 
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One might have concluded that the death of LoniB 
XVL, which removed one great cause of dissension, 
and united all Europe in an extended and formidable 
league against them, would have healed or abated the 
animosity of the different parties towards each other ; 
instead of which it increased and inflamed it to a 
pitch of inconceivable fury and madness. The com- 
mon object of their distrust and suspicion being gone, 
they immediately fell upon one another, for their 
passions were so excited that they required some 
object to vent themselves upon ; and the greatness of 
the danger that threatened them, so far from pro- 
ducing candour ^or forbearance, rendered them more 
irritable, jealous, and vindictive, drove them upon 
desperate measures, and when they could not wreak 
their disappointed malice on the common foe, they 
turned round on their rivals, as the most obvious 
resource that presented itself, and accused them of 
being accomplices in the reverses of the Republic, or 
at any rate, of causing them by their lukewarmness 
and indiflFerence. The whirl of the political machine 
was so violent and irregular, that it was dangerous, 
nay, &tal, to all that came within its reach. The 
popular party not only enforced the most severe and 
sanguinary laws against those who were known or 
suspected to be adverse to the Revolution, but they 
pursued with the same spirit of intolerance all those 

/ aon." The treatment of the Dauphin is another of those abominations 
v/ "which show theextent of the revolutionary reaction at thisperiod, when, 
to express their contempt for the old system, men fEincied that nothing 
but sUmg was decent, and that everything but outrage was affecta- 
tion. This is the true low-life of democracy, which, feeling no respect 
for anything, can only exalt one side by degrading the other, and 
can allow no merit in an adversary, lest it should outweigh its own 
. meanness and want of it. On the contrary, we ought to allow the 
utmost to the opposite claims and pretensions, and then say that 
ours are still higher. Let a king be all but sacred — ^yet no individual 
is of as much consequence as a whole people. That is enough to 
insist upon, if we only stick to that — ^but if we fight only with non- 
entities, we shall faXL prostrate before the least show of resistance or 
argument. Servility does not consist in paying respect to the per- 
sons of others, but in supposing that this persoxutl respect includes a 
compromise of every principle of freedom and justice. 
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who did not approve of their extreme rigour, or who 
differed from &em but a hair's-breadth as to anymea- 
sures or principles to be adopted. They took summary 
justice of those who laid themselves open to the 
charge of Modercmtism, which was a watchword for 
imprisonment and death; made the most trifling 
distinctions capital offences ; and as their passions 
became more inflamed and their actions more ques- 
tionable, g^w naturaUy more impatient of the shadow 
of opposition to them. The ordinary proneness of 
the French character to be led away by circumstances 
or the impulse of the moment was heightened into 
tragic caricature and deformity at the present crisis. 
Like people out at sea on a raft, and reduced to the 
last extremity, t hey^ seem ed to lose aII ^ jj ^vrrf^^nn^ 

commgnsengs^.jg5Ll^ No^t of actors on a 

^age couUmouth or rant or stare more furiously — no 
den of bravos could stab more causelessly for a word 
or look, than these demure philosophers and enlight- 
ened patriots of the eighteenth century. Too much, 
blinded by passion to have any doubt of the success 
of their cause, they instantly tnrew the blame of any 
imexpected failure in the progress of the armies on 
treachery in the General, which soon involved in its 
ramifications all those to whom they had any distaste 
at home. The futility did not lessen the confidence of 
the chaise, for the same strength of prejudice tiiat 
suggested it without reason, supplied the proofs ; and 
the more incredible and extravagant any proposition, 
the more readily was it admitted in this morbid state 
of feeling. There is a tendency in the mind to all 
strong excitement, whether of good or evil ; and in 
truth, evil has this advantage over good, that it is the 
strongest excitement of the two. It was, therefore, 
con a/more that these persons connyred up phantoms 

mplay, and dipped ^tfti?ir,>ana&JJ^^ 
tEemseTves th^tthey .^^e in jMmesL^iid to "wip^ oflt 
^Weminate ^^id slothMscnixJfiS. "The ha'bit became a 
want, and calledTor the application of a opAtinuallv 
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increasing stimul us to pro duce, the customary sense of^ 
enefffv and selt'KJompIacenS. This imDetuous^ead - 
long impulse not only became the ruling pass ion m 
ttifi breasts of the leaders, but commiimcateditself 
by^ ggnpathy to all arou nd. M^ ^yfa^ w^ <i ^Tfldd^g*^. 
• roiswiseg^ he wbo' startled the multitude by the 

iQost groundless alarms or the most offensive proposals, 
was sure to gain the greatest number of hearers and 
converts. Thisxraving-afli^: excitement was pam pered 
into a disease, a jmonia ; and no matter who or what 
the subject, it was necessary to brmg out new plots, 
new accusations, new horrors for the pubHc entertain- 
ment, like a succession of new pieces at a theatra 

%e^Reyi)iuJa(m^.iaP.l^ And was contained in its 
orbit only by the pressure of external force, which had 
indeed given it its extraordinary and eccentric impulse. 
There was a suspension of all the common charities, a 
concentration of all the iU-humours of the state ; sus- 
piqion ftloi]^ i ^ffts virtuft ; he who mounted the tribune 
to denoimce his neighbour was alone a friend to his 
country; l ^ejvho yasp ed tha...afisa^sin' s knife, wa g 
alone safe from it. Even talents and eloquence, 
though on the popular side, incurred an imputation as 
not suflSdently civic. Literature was an invidious 
distinction, a frivolous digression from the great ques- 
tion; and those only, who with Stentorian lungs 
could bawl out a few vulgar, ferocious watchwords 
and signals of party proscription, that the many could 
repeat after them, that impHed hatred without a cause, 
and led to mischief without an object, were considered 
as the models of pure patriotism and republican sim- 
plicity. The s uperior ac oQ^plighT pents o fthe Bri 
sotins were~asTatal to them as their moderadl^ilaJD 
^^i^"T€^t^'aSdfoi^;aiit^ere"S2™d to as 
great a height in matters of speculation, as rage and 
bigotry in practice. The plans and theories of con- 
stitutions and governments were infinitely varied 
and uncalled-for ; the Decade superseded the week ; 
Sunday w as abolished^ and thejiam^s o f the da ys 
were aReiFe3r7y ffl4 p^eagureB 
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Tj^|Sadopted ; proposals were made for aa universal 
languageT^grojecte ofgener^ pil lape, o f agrapfl,p la^^ 
and for theo estru ction of commerce, wftrfi promSu 
^ ated ; the Tuileries werg ^in jfle^same spirij ^ ploughed^ 
into a potatoe-gard en ; tEe worsEp of Reason jwas 
)s5£utea for thai of^jtlle'T^iiprejXig ]Jeings; anJevery 
.t1S5;E"a« martesupr^dm this state of things, un- 
derwent a change. It was intendedtcrreYfirs ^ all the 
old ideas am L establEEment , to make every thmg an 
experiment, and ^ 
.of paradox succee< 

phUosoDhv consisted in setting, commoji sengfijat defi - 
^gpe^ and in joying ^loosei to the idlest suggestion^ pf 
feocy. Each of these chaiiges, as it occurred, was 





most in ggnificant or absurd among them ! 
Tir. BurEe Tas ma3e~ffiie "Bavoc of the '* Abbe 
Si^yes's pigeon-holes, crammed full of Constitutions,'' 
and laughs at the stress laid upon the figure of the 
Departments, whether roimd or square. The obsti- 
nacy and insanitv of the leaders, and the frivolous 
pretexts on which they proceeded to the utmost ex- 
tremities against each other, have been often appealed 
to to tfirow a ridicule and odium on the Revolution 
itself. And at first sight and to the petulance of 
party spirit it may seem so. ^But if we consider 
farther, the reverse conclusion wfll hold iarood T lot tbe 
•Xg?XSy^9asa^ti%ftCS. 01 the disproportioned omD ortance 
of these pretexts and* the narrow shades of di fference 
folfhich they were reduced" as the grounds of their 
-deaoiy quarrels, though it exhibits a revolt mg picture 
of the heated state or party feeling and of th . e evju s 
attendant on a contest for power, s hows also that the 

)Iu? 




-great principles of the Revomtion remainedii S 
•The different candidates for popularity and heads of 
factions quarrelled about minor points, because they 
,-dtirst not quarrel about greater one& Whoever had 
brought any of these into question, would soon have 
found the difference to his cost. They might dispute, 
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for instance, about the form of the Departments, 
their size or number, but no one proposed to re- 
establish the privileges of the ancient corporations, 
the revocation of the sale of national domains, the 
restoration of tithes, of the corveea or game-laws, or 
the exemption of the most opulent part of the com- 
munity from the payment of taxea ^e ^ef handlj 
which the Jacobins made usejif. agrainsOBil^^pae 



was, that they did not strain some of these great and 

the vervjitmoatuPoint oL-PQSsible tension. They did 
noV^owever, owe tneir fall (one of the greatest blots 
and scandals of the time) merely to the wanton inso- 
lence of their rivals, but to the defection of Dumouriez 
and the treachery (as it was called) of General Mack, 
in which they were absurdly and most unjustly im- 
plicated by the fury of the multitude. 

And what is this popular fury that is so much 
talked about, and that commits such strange havoc ? 
Is it a phantom, a thing without a cause ? No, it has 
ai\raygamotive_e^ ^^^1^® rage it feels anS^J^ 
mEcmeTlf does. i Noflilng But iM lipgLmediate, irre- 
sistible sense of ef&eme daELgfiror extreme w^ 

gmerjaaTor^^ i t? 

pajiS^ ^s^f im m^ sense of rig^t 

su53"OTong^ alTHistincSion of fiend: or Ibe, solEEStwe 

mayiudgfi,^ven from " ^"" 

its provocation, it is 




•» mr-^i 




or stubble, or theTireath of a demagogue, but of a 
thousand burning wrongs, that spreads onjall objjggte 
a lurid dare, blood-stained, gorgeous^ confounding all, 
i^os^dazzTKg'lhe^ strong ^Sl^t.^ ^^^^-.jP^t* 
mojji^od 'the trib'GS^'with "the list" (?^proscr?Bed 
patriots m his liancf, ah3 dictiaited TCTEhe "astonished 
(^ISnvention what names to put in, what names to 
strike out, it was not that poor, distorted, scarecrow 
jB guac e. JMilL^amac coimtenance that mspu'ed awe and 
sueittced op^itioEL ;3S^"h^ "was "henjirieS"" m, ' Hriven 
mTgiistaineS in the EeTght of all his malevolence, 
f^^andpresumption by 80,000 foreign bayonets. 
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that sharpened his worthless sentences and pointed 
bis frantic gestures. Paris, threatened wil ji desto igh 
tion, thrilled in his accenSTTPansI^I^^s^^ 
robe M^ names, seconded nis incendiary zeal : a ihou- 
sand hearts were oeSting in ms bosom, which writhed 
like the Sybil's ; a thousand daggers were whetted on 
his stony words. Had he not been backed by strong 
necessity and strong opinion, he would have been 
treated as a madman ; but when his machiess arose 
ojlt of the sacred cause and impending fajte of a^^^e 
|)eople, he wKq ^denounced the danger w;§s^"seer 
pleOT f^ £e who pointed out a victim was the 'E^h 
TOiSt of freedom. It was this popular fury, ^e 
fee Ung o f the last bewildenng extrjMni^ with the jre- 
sohition to meet Tlj tliiat was the sbuTbrTacobmism ; 
iTjii^E^'tkt ¥avWto do mth'^^nte 
that was and is, SKa is'tb be, sparea no "pams, 
fepQ no meais, dfealt blowlor l\o^ And H^^ 

iagpireJ^^SeJF]mes of the GuiJlotiiie^ and sat and 
ra^ed in^tl^e gallefi^ of the Convention^ with the 
iricoteuaes of Robespierre ! * It was t]^ ttat mouthed 
out blfi^phemies.aed rant, an3T5y its v^irotE"aa3 
trashmess^proved the sacredness and solidily "oTTte 
Qause^' for nothing else could redeem^ such liaisehess. 
iTwas ffife that led to the nitEress^estniction orsJl 
old'"custpms, establishments, names, Wd forms,^^e 
total razure of the old e^c^^r^ goQiety "tlial' there 
fii^EE^e noflimgv^ it but a ^fej-wprd.' I?*^p?as 

fms that threw a sTui: on arts and elegaince, and made 
the solus popvM the sole law ; for of^hatuse^Me 
arts and elegance in a famine or aTshipwre^T This 
rave an air of nardness, crudenesS, ^^d^^^jban^ to 
ffi e^evolution^fbut armed it in panoply lUT^rogl^ 
The Brissotins were bumane and '^compIisKedTbur 
what would their humanity or accomplishments avail 

, * Female knitters, who passed their mornings in the galleries of 
'the Convention, and applauded with soft murmurs the most san- 
^gninaiy measures and speeches. 
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in the camp of the allies, or in it dAque of royalists ? 
Ther e is no adequate measore betroen^jbhepuWic 
gobcTanJ^yivaiel^r^^ 

Ti^Sr^ me"®Jge j^I^ pre3lSceran?^reac[v t offee 
aagh^ mja£Clg.s, everything else musiDe sacimogujbd- 
saTOTxhe ames^ miffht esaiSIyMve^f)^^ e nd to 
the horrors , a t which- tofp*. delicacj was^^Q„jnsj«i 
8^w^3]n^ma]Eing peace at anj period i^^ H&SQ:: 
In^ibn. ""1^ dij ftliej^jiw)t?^^^^ h have 

tSenjcODapromising the irojaJ caug^J Why then w^ 
tES^pjeople to .be the first to ^ve in ? If the prina- 
|p[esj)f. despotism authorised the prolonging all these 
EoijoTSj^ jthe £imciples of freedom might justl^^^ffie 
enduj^^ them to the utmost. Letjfts Ke^ Jipj®;^ / [ 
oJ.tiSe'CaAt on this subje^ ^'"'"' / 

Dumouriez after the death of the King conceived 
designs of putting an end to<^the Revolution and play- 
ing a distinguished part himself on the stage of the 
world. He had (as we have seen) gone to Paris, after 
the retreat of the Prussians, to concert measures for 
the invasion of the Austrian Netherlands He re- 
tamed to the army on the 20th of October 1792, and 
commenced an atUck on the enemy on the 28th. At 
the head of the army of Belgium, 40,000 strong, he 
marched from Valenciennes on Mons, supported on 
his right by the army of the Ardennes, amoimting to 
16,000 men under General Valence, who directed his 
route from Qivet to Namur, and on his left by the 
army of the North, 18,000 strong, under General 
Labourdonnaie, who advanced from Ulle on Toumay. 
The plan which a year before had felled for want of 
sufficient experience now succeeded. The Austrian 



armv, posted in front of Mons, waited to iSvenS-ftle 




•m^ '-*,!%»* 



3 erftrencSments. Dumouriez cpmpletelj^^iea^^ 
tfiem r anid the victory of JfiynirnapftR openedAe 
Nethenands^tq the Bepubjju^ and reconunenoed once 
^^rejheag^ndani^'j^^ in 1Sui$^. 

Havmg~E^Uyen the eneiny^on the ^TEh oTKbvember, 
Dumouriez entered Mons on the 7th2.^Brus8ds on thj^ 
lith, "Sttdlii^e on"^ffie 28ffi.' Viienoe took'H^ 
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Labourdonnaie made himself master of Antwerp ; and 
, b y the in iddle of DecembgLthe oecupation of t^^ejjgg 
"Jioun^ The Jb'fencn army, 
listers ortEe MeuseandofTlie Scheldt, went into 
winter quarters, after having driven the Austrians 
behind the Eoer. — From this moment hostilities com- 
menced between Dmnouriez and the Jacobina The 
latter, by a decree of the 15th of December, organised 
the conquered country into a republic, established 
-clubs on the model of the parent society, made requi- 
fidtions, rendered their yoke more insupportable than 
that of the Austrians, and defeated all Dmnouriez's pro* 
jects of independence for the Netherlands, or of ambi- 
tion for himself He went to Paris to complain, and 
to try to save Louis XVI., but returned to the army 
without having obtained either of his objects, dis- 
satisfied and determined to make any new victories 
serve to effect a change of politics. 




attacJ ^^^^ ^ _ ^ _ ... . ^_ ^ _ 

jQm^l^ Eg^Q^^^S on ^FfJance^'the^s Tand most 

forrnidaETe of its enemiesr''"t]S^Tearning the" news oF 
tee'lieaflr of Xoms'XVir our cabinet sent back the 
French ambassador Chauvelin, and drew Holland into 
the quarrel with it, imder pretence of the opening of 
the Scheldt by order of the French government This 
pretence could deceive no one, and was like the stra- 
tagem of those foolish birds that bury their heads in 
the sand, and think nobody can see them. Our states - 
men of t his pOTodJSIr. Pitt and others^ were so^wig TOSi 




pohticians, wtio are jealous of the maritime prepon- 
derance of England, and suppose us to be a merely 
money-getting nation, have assigned commercial 
aggrandisement as the motive of the war. This is an 
utter mistake. Our conduct at the peace showed it ; 
we gave up all that we might have claimed as a 
trading country. Q,ur pb[ect^oDgL&stJo J^st^agJ^^ 
disinterested^ defence oY^EOo^tSB^fe gpven 
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•which 18 80 much the^ ™^Q^j remar kable as our o>vn 
reSj^t^^^^^^^T^or^^as Mr? Wyndham exclaimed 
emp£aScaiIiy~ai time, our motto was, " Perish 

commerce, live the Constitution I" We somehow 
chose to fancy the fate of our own free .govern ment 
mtfinStSyTSKeBv^dven with that orT£Ee"olT^¥potie 

Sovemment oTFrance. it the consequence had been 
ie enSre rmh of oiir commerce and the loss of our 
possessions in both the Indies, we should have gone 
to war nevertheless. It was. not our merchants, but 
the court and clergy who gave the toneat this period. 
Tn6 people were strongly divided, or upon the whole 
against it. Spain had lately undergone a change of 
ministry ; the famous Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, and 
since Prince of Peace, having been placed at the head 
of affairs, through the influence of Great Britain and 
the Emigrants. This power broke with France, after 
interceding in vain for Louis XVI. and offering its^ 
neutrality as the price of the life of the King. Naples 
followed the example of the Pope, who had entered 
into the same league. Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Turkey remained neuter. Ru ssia w as at this jime 
occupied with the second partition of 1?oIan3rin*'pre* 
ventmg which the champions^oi social order and legiti- 
mate government did not feel themselves concerned. 
All their thoughts were directed against France. 

The "Rftpnlilin hs^ \iA froTitip.rs} tkref^tftTifif| by thp 

most warlike troops in Europe. It would shortly 
have to contend with 45,000 Austro-Sardinians on the 
Alps ; 50,000 Spaniards in the passes of the Pyre- 
nees ; 70,000 Austrians and Imperialists, reinforced 
by 38,000 English and Dutch on the Lower Rhine 
and in the Netherlands ; 33,400 Austrians between 
the Mouse and the Moselle, and 112,600 Prussians, 
Austrians, and Imperialists on the Middle and Upper 
Rhine. To make head against so many enemies, the 
Co nvention d ecreed a levy of 300,000 men. This 
measure^oT external defence was accompanied by one 
of extreme rigour for the internal security. At the 
moment that the new-raised battaUons quitted Paris,. 
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and presented themselves to the Convention for that 
purpose^ the MountsiijLJCialled for the estabhi^hment of 

was tolbave the power of life and death withou t inry 
and without appeal, i he Gironde, oy opposmg this 
jdgti^ measure, onJyn.Qfi»eii.ea. their populari^agi 
gj^ij^r tESi^-peiffio;^^ ; for uiey 

seemed to favour the secret enemies of the BepubHc^ 
by objecting to a tribunal destined to punish them, 
as if such a tribunal must neceesaiily be impartial 
and infallible in its decisions. All they could obtain, 
was the introduction of juries^ and the exclusion of the 
most violent of the proposed members, while they them- 
selves had any influence, though this did not last long. 
The principal efforts of the Coalition were directed 
against the eastern frontier of France, from the North 
Sea to Huninguen. The Prince of Cobuig, at the 
head of the Austrians, was to attack the French on 
the Boer and the Maese, and penetrate into the 
Netherlands, while the Prussians marched against 
Custine, took Mayence, and followed up the plan of 
invasion of the preceding year. Dtimouriez, more 
occupied with his own vain projects than with the 
perils of the country, threw himself on the left of 
these operations, and entered Holland at the head of 
20,000 men- He was to be joined at Nimeguen by 
25,000 men under Miranda. He took Breda and 
Gertruydenberg; but as he was preparing to attack 
the other fortresses, and dreaming of making himself 
master of Holland and marching to Paris at the head 
of his victorious troops to put an end to the Revolu* 
tionary Government, thearmy of the right^suffered 
^he^jaost >terioiTig reverses, the "^oiSfanStts Tianng 
forced Miranda to raise the siege of Maestricht, crossed 
the Mouse, and put the French army near liege com- 
pletely to the rout. Dumouriez received an order 
from the Executive Council, which he found himself 
obliged reluctantly to obey, to quit Holland instantly, 
and put himself at the head of the Belgic troopa 
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wouMlisten to no remonstrance, they incontinently 
attributed them to an understanding between the 
generals and the Brissotins. They agreed to fall 
upon the latter in a body in the Convention on the 
night of the lOth of March, 1793. The tocsin was 
sounded, the barriers closed, but several circumstances 
prevented the execution of the plot : the Brissotins^ 
apprised of the scheme, kept out of the way. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the minister of war, Beumon- 
ville, had a skirmish with a band of the insurgente, 
and dispersed them at the head of a battalion of 
Breton volimteers. Vergniaud the next day de- 
nounced the conspiracy, and demanded an investiga- 
tion. In his strong and glowing language, he said, 
"We march from crimes to amnesties, and from 
amnesties to crimes. A large number of citizens 
have persuaded themselves to consider the invitations 
of robbers as the ebullitions of generous souls, and 
robbery itself as a means of pubhc safety. We have 
witnessed the development of that strange ^stem of 
liberty, according to which they say to you, 'You 
are free, but think as we do, or we denounce you to 
the vengeance of the people ; you are free, but bow 
the neck before the idol to which we offer incense, 
or we denounce you to the vengeance of the 
peopla; you are free, but join with us in perse- 
cuting the men whose probity and talents we dread, 
or we denounce you to the vengeance of the people!' 
Citizens, it is to be feared that the Revolution, 
like Saturn, will successively devour its children, 
and in the end engender despotism with the evils 
that attend it!'' 'Diese striking words produced a 
transient impression on the Convention, but the 
measures of inquiry proposed by Vergniaud came to 
nothing. 

The Jacobins were disappointed at the ill success 
of their first attempt upon their adversaries ; how- 
ever, the insurrection which soon after broke out in 
La Vendue gave them new courage. The war of La 
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' Vendue 5^ one„.of those^events which w^ 
fceyita bTelir t he Revoriifion . l^Eis country, thrown as 
it were^li dne^ide of France, having scarcely any 
intercourse with the capital, not being a thoroughfare 
to other places, without roads, without large towns, 
craaistiag^f yiUages a^^ hamlets, remote^poo^^gd 

. ignorant, remained aJmbsTintfran^cienrlemai s^ 
ftere"^ no'niid<IE~(rr-mdep^n^eiit 3^' nStES:. 
books nor commerce ; and Ae^peasantQj^ficei^jnj^^ 
Adrnotionsjfrom the jnests, were attached ^^^ 

; v^^slo the soil, andTo its lordlyjjroprietois^^^ iir 
tte early times.* The T^ volution was Ip them aii 
event ^ "aBfe^^ unexpected ana unaccoimtajde. The 
pnests^Sod noKles, finding themselves strong in these. 
provinces, had not emigrated. ^ This. wgwa th^refqje the 
true centre or rallying-pomt of the counter-revolution, 
for here the doctrines and principles of the ancient 
riT^imewere to be found in their original integrity. It 
is true, the exactions and vexations of the old system 
were here kept up with greater severity than sdmost 

; anywhere ; but their being ground down by them did 
not make the inhabitants less prone to the earth, nor 
less desirous to drag others if they could into the 
same situation. Probably, too, the extreme servitude 
of the peasants was compensated for by some of the 
correspondent advantages, the patronage and hospi^ 
tality of the chivalrous times and manners ; at least 
all the sentiments and prejudices of that age remained 
in full force.* There was to have been a general 
rising in 1792, under the Count de la Bouairie, which 
failed in consequence of his having been arrested at 
the time ; but on the occasion of raising the levy of 
300,000 men to recruit the Republican armies, the 
insurrection broke out afresh. The insurgents beat 
the Gendarmerie at St. Florens ; and at first chose for 
their chiefs the waggoner Cathelineau, Charette, an 
officer of marines, and the gamekeeper Stofflet* 
Shortly, 900 communes had risen ^tthe^s omid of the 

* See Memoirs of the. Countess La Bochejacquelin. 
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tocgi^n ; and then the noble chieftains Bonchamj^, 
lescure, La Rochejacquelin, D'Elb^e, and Talmont, 
joined the others. The troops of the line, and the 
battalions of the National Guard who inarched against 
the insurgents were everywhere defeated and driven 
back. The Vendeans had become masters of Cha- 
tillon, Bressuire, and Vihiers, and formed themselves 
into three armies of 10,000 and 12,000 men each ; the 
first under Bonchamps on the banks of the Loire, the 
second placed in the centre under D'Elbee, the third 
was stationed in the Lower Vendue under Charette. 
A council of war was appointed to direct their opera- 
tions, and Cathelineau was chosen generalissimo. 
This was from the beginning one of the chief scourges 
of the Revolution — ^a wound that was never thoroughly 
healed, and from which gall and bitterness issued in 
the greatest profusion. 

On the first intelligence of this formidable insur- 
rection the C onvention took paeasures. of greater 
figverit^^n ever against . the ^rifiSts^and emigrants. 
.Air^fese Belonging to the privileged ^.classes wer§ 
^Ssaraaed ; "and if tliey took part m any military 
movement they were outlawed. The old emigrants 
WCTg bani shed for eyerj^^n^pai^^ 
feturnea, *ari3' "fiieir goods confiscatei ~"0n the door I 
of esich house the name of every inhabitant was to be 
inscribed ; and the Revolutionary Tribunal, which had 
been adjourned, commenced its dreadful functions. 
Just at the same time, and blow upon blow, came 
the account ^of'Tresh militanr disasters. Dumouriez, 
on rejoining "the army of the "Netherlands, tried to 
make head against the Austrian general, the Prince 
of Coburg. He found his men disheartened and in 
want of everything; and wrote a threatening letter 
to the Convention accusing the Jacobins, who de- 
nounced him in return. After this, having brought 
his army into some order and engaged in a few skir- 
mishes, he risked a general battle at Nerwinde and 
lost it The _Netherl6tnds were evacuated ; and JQur 
jnouriez,'pIaced between two fires, b^ateft. lny the 
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AuBtriapB andL^asailed by thfi Jacobins, hadjgooqrae 
to an expedienttoo common at this time-— to save 
the wreck of nis fortune, and not be entirely baffled 
in his sdiemes of p^-sonal ambition, he sold his coun- 
try. He had conferences with Colonel Madk, and 

jiugtaians to delivCT themjix.,,, 
strong ^aces on th^ lEfontier" as pledge^^^hile he 
mag daed to Fans to restore the monarqoy. It is sup- 
posecT thariie "'wisheS TEo place the young Duke of 
Chartres on the throne. It is not likely that the 
Allies would have cared one rush what he intended, 
when he had once put the liberties of France into 
their power. The Jacobins, ever on the alert, and 
acquainted with his intrigues, sent three of their 
members, Proly, Pereira, and Dubuisson, to sound 
him ; to whom he made no eecret of his motives or 
his designs. It appeared upon coming to an expla- 
nation that he had a strong dislike to tiiie Jacobins 
and as strong a predilection for a king, which the 
Fr^Kjh people must have at any rate— of their own 
choice if they would ; if not, he would force one upon 
them. In taUting thus lUg, however, he was reckcming 
without his ho^. To effect his blustering pretensions 
he tnust first bring over the army to his views, and de- 
liver IdUe, Cond6, and Valenciennes into the enemy's 
hands. In both these preliminajj^s^ he foiled. 
No sooner was the Convention informed of tis desijgns 
ftiari^ tliex'brdereCliiin to their bar ; he refusea to 
obey?' ' They then sent four representatives, Camus, 
Qumette, I^imarque, Bancal, and the minister of war, 
BumonvUle, to arrest^ Ijim in the^ midst of his^ 
On their reading hiin the^BScree of the "Convention, 




"This is too miicJi f*" and d^vergd-^ up ^ mcr \;omml^- 
mdfiersas hostages lib* an Austrian^&ajd in attendance, 
^^is act of revoltlie liad committed him^lTSeyoml 
retreat He made one more attempt upoh Conde, 
but it failed like the first ; and the army, who would 
not be instrumental to his treachety, abandoned h5a 
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with relucta nce to his fate. _JD3jnQuikaJiad^buLoD^ 
cEoice^'leR ^ he wen t over to the Austrian ^imp. witfi. 
Hie Duke oF"nEartres, Colonel Ttouvenot, and two 
squadrons of Berchiny : tl ^e r^^ of his army returned 
to ^e c amp of Famars^ to join the troops commanded 
By Dampierra "to speak 6rE]^er'motives,TEe 

improviaence and presumption of Dumouriez were 
extraordinary, and are difficult to be accounted for 
but on the principle that from the rapid and unfore- 
seen succession of events, no one looked to conse- 
quences : the present object was as much as they 
could attend to, and in the excessive excitement and 
agitation of the moment, men were disposed to attri- 
bute the strong impulse tEej^(Served"lr6ff' without 
to their own energy and self-importance, and toimar- 
gine they could dir§ct^^hejJourse of the^^^ 
thjg^jteSSed^I^bead of^Tiieing merely the ^port .and 
victims 6r3^1^^?5?E2yri2^umstan^ Thfi^Co^entiqft, 
onTSSi^g .pf the ^urrest of the Commisaoners^ loj^ 
fio time in declaiing Dumouriez a traitor to his cou]!i, 
try, aiilihorised every citizen to disgatch 3)% i^^. -J^ 
pn o£up6n his teaH,*^ decreed"^ Hie^mqus^^^^^ 
or^ubuc jSaf^ and banished tKe Duke of Orleans 
anH^TtkaJBourbons from thelRepublic. Though tKe 
Bnssotins CQn3emneJ"'''^tlm6uriez~"a5^i^^ the 

MounSjnT yet thev were accused 6n>eing secretly 
niiaCicompIices^ and from nis detection may be dated ^ 
tfo ir^lL ~ln facl^'Qile^jgutilic^^^^ 
tinned dangers and repeated tr^cEery, w as wo rked 
UD to a^itch little short of frenzy: the Jacobins 
an3 the 'mgyonty'orffieTTonvention wished ahdTbund 
it necessary to give to this feeling the extaremest im- 
pulse of which it was capable both by words and 
actions : the Gironde not only did not go the same 
lengths, but blamed and strove to throw a damp on 
those who did ; they therefore became odious to their 
antagonists as courting a£airand spotless popularity 
while they did all the disagneeat^le but (as they con-» 
ceived) indispensable work of the Revolution, and they 
were determined to get rid of them, cost what it would* 

p2 
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Nor did they rest till they had eflfected this object, 
partly urged on bv jealousy of their rivals, p artly b y 
astrong^sense of the urgency of the morngfitj^aiy} 
pgHy'WlIii Indifference .^^.^r ratheF a' complajssapy 
in the^eadful means, by wfiteB'lheif' triumph Jfand 
tEaf oTtEe Republic'i was to pe ^cured. 

Several lurious and Indecent altercations took place 
time after time Threats and recriminations passed. 
Marat and^ Heb ert, the most proffifiatfi- and inflam- 
ma tory write f8~"on_the .sij£jit the^^Moun^m^ 
35goim ce3Ty tEe o tSer party; imprisoned, a nd. re -- 
leased m liriumph by the "ihbb.' "*'Imard7^one*bf the 
principal Bflssbtms, was"3isplaced, and Herault Se- 
chelles appointed President of the Convention in his 
stead. Insurrection followed insurrection : the armed 
force was called out Japt to queU^them, out tojom 
£hem. A Wni^^ yaP wa.nt.f"d fr^-i^^ altflr? ^f ffigy 
aiiS j ^eng€Sjicej..,nor ^as the publin impa tience tiO be 
appeaseowithout it ; and after a violent conflict aiid 
tumultuaiy sitting7during which the members of the 
Gironde evinced the greatest intrepidity apd flrfflpQgSj 
while Hennof,"lhe commander of t&e NationalJ3uacsJ, 
pointed his cannon against the ConventJQii, M arat 
mo unted the 'tribuijfi^- and" dictated to the Ass^iaiiljjt 
fiSTofihe^'obnoxibus members, striking out.^d jggert- 
mg what names he pleased at his own optioiuHe 
slruclT'but the names of Dussaulx, Lanthenas, and 
Duces, and inserted that of Valaz^. The list of illus- 
trious patriots who were thus proscribed, and whose 
names will be for ever an honour and a disgrace to 
their country, stands thus : Gensonn^ Guadet, Bris- 
sot, Gorsas, Petion, Vergniaud, Salles, Barbaroux, 
Chambon, Buzot, Birotheau, Lidon, Babaud, La 
Source, Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lehardy, Lesage, 
Louvet, Yalaz^ the minister for foreign a£G3iirs Le 
Brun, the minister of finance Claviere, and the 
members of the Committee of Twelve, Kervelegan, 
Gardien, Babaud St Etienne, Boileau, Bertrand, 
Vig^e, Molliveau, Henri La Riviere, Gomaire, and 
Bergoing. This happened on the 2nd of June; and 
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from thi s tim et he Co nvention was dict a ted to b y the 
CoBfflittees, tne]^[Chihs^^^^ ov ^j s uddeiT ajpid £re< g[ue r^ 
jnsiiirecGonir^^tEe^peo^er ljiirgfeIO]^II]^oa3^, 



tEe true represenSSves of liberty: men of .fin- 



ign^ne'd "minds, of patriotic sentiments, and inild 



and moderate" prmciples, but who necessafflv ffave 
place to those men oi violence and olood, who, nsms: 
out of the pfelflous and unnatural' situation in which 
the Republic was placed, were perhaps al one fi t 
by their Jimous fanaticism anddiCTe^d'^ISirprdi- 

tTSrou jE^its (Hfficulties, by opposing remorseless ha tred 

to^Sjoi^giiBS^ 

wH^Uk^ftd ja3ifiltx.iSjxd«JM^ihir^ of ye 

wasuneci^gaiXJtP 




^^ ^ vices of despotism^ I 

bome of the Uirondms, with their usual mdecision 
and want of concert, remained after the 2nd of June 
to take their trial aad answer the charges against 
them, such as Vergniaud, Gensonne, Duces, Fonfrede, 
&c. ; the others fled, as Petion, Barbaroux, Gaudet, 
Louvet, Buzot, Lanjuinais, and so on. The last were 
the most obnoxious, and concluded themselves in 
the most imminent danger. They retired to Evreux, 
the Department of Eure, where Buzot had great 
influence, and from thence to Caen in Calvados. 
This town became the centre of an insurrection 
against the Convention under General Wimpfen, 
^which Brittany soon after joined. It was from hence 
that Chaijbtte Cojd^^ pur- 

pose of taEng away the ufc of MaraiJi»,^hifih.ibe 
^SfiSTmto^ ^mcV'^Vx L^ixQX tnal^ s he "angered h^^ 
lutoes^ with great calmness and franm^gg^Jihat hej 
•^ocTCwJaich she had' long rQlSlit?((tg3rw9s to ridiier 
^PUMpJJ^l, ?■ iyra at: and she suffe red, withjiqfflQved 
oonslfflnc y and a bftantiTnl mofT?5ly ^f fiJiffTfihCtifir, b^^^g 
lessa&aj d of de ath, than Insult. Her appearanceaji4 ; 
behaviour so captivated a younff^oaS^irf^tTie name^i)f. 
Adam Lux, of Mayence, "that "^e loudly demanflfed Jt£> 
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shareherji^te^juid^-j^ executed with her. The 
Diow she had aimed, thougnmortal, did not, however, 
|, produce the immediate result she intended. Marat 
after his assassination became an object of greater 
enthusiasm than ever to the multitude; his name 
was invoked in all public meetings, his bust was 
placed in all the popular societies, and the Convention 
was constrained to award him the honours of the 
Pantheon. 

Nearly at the same time Lyon,_Majsei]l^j_a^ 
Bordeaux took up arms a£^nst'tEeConvStioiL'aS3 
a great many of the southern Departments favoured 
the revolt The Royalists seized the opportunity to 
turn the spirit of disaffection to their o^ advantage. 
Lyon had always had a bias towards the ancient 
r^me jXQm its extensive and lucrative mspufa^ 
qts% and embrogei2:^wiyia^ 

on the higher classes. As long ago as the year 1790, 
and whue the emigrant prmces were at the court of 
Turin, it had attempted a rising, but without eflfect. 
After the 10th of August 1792, Chalier, an Italian 
mountebank and a pretended imitator of Marat, was 
sent there. From his crueltv and insolence, he soon 
came to blows with the inhabitants; his party was 
vanquished, and he himself taken prisoner and exe- 
cuted. While the Convention was calling the people 
to an account for this outrage, the insurrection of Cal- 
vados broke out; LysiUiaJtol^^epJlyTrai^edJ^ stSj^d- 
ajd of revolt^levifidan army of 20,000 mfijL...an3~gave 
the command ^f its fojcses to thjajcQTOlist general Ptecy, 
and to the Marquis de Virieux, at the same time con- 
certing hostile measures with the King of Sardinia. 

At Marseilles the news of the 31st of May and 2nd 
of June had stirred up the partisans of the Gironde. 
Eebecqui, their deputy, who was one of them, had 
proceeded thither in all haste ; but on finding the 
turn things were Ukely to take in the hands of the 
Boyalists, he threw himself in despair into the harbour 
of Marseilles. Toulon, Nismes, Montauban, and the 
principal cities of the South followed the same ex- 
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am{de. B^dgbux, j^^tes > Brest^ and L' Orient^ were 
all favouraBEjS^ 
inemDers, but were neld jm check by 

■paflY«'aad^bTffi^ offeSsffisL]^ ., 

SOfe-SSl^- ^"^ latter after their first succeasei^ 
Caa taken possession of Bressuire^ Aigentos^ and 
Tbouars. On the 6th of June the Vendean army,, 
composed of 40,000 men under Gathelineau, Lescure^: 
Stofflet, and La Bochejacqueli% marched agaiiist» 
Saumur and took it by storm. Cathelineau^ living 
left a garrison in this place, proceeded to and took. 
Angers, passed the Loire, and^ under pretence o£ 
marching upon Tours and Mans^ turned suddenly 
towards Nantes^ whidi he attacked on the ri^t bank,; 
while Charette was to attack it on the left Eveiy-. 
thing seemed conspiring to overwhdLm the Convention. 
with destruction. Menaced with civil war in the 
South and in the West, its armies were beaten in the. 
North and in the Pyrenees. The wreck of the anny 
of Dumouriez, which had united at the camp c^ 
Famars imder the command of Dampieire, had h&m. 
obliged to retire, after sustaining a defeat, before the 
cannon of Boucbain : Dampierre himself was kQled. 
Custine had been called from the army of the Moselle 
to that of the North, without doing any good. 
Valenciennes, Cond6 were taken ; the army, chajsed 
from position to position, retired behind the Scarpe 
in front of Arras. Mayence, pressed by famiue and!i 
the enemy, was forced to capitulate. The afiEsdrs o£ 
the Republic could not be in a worse situation. 

TheJjgt^Ai|jg,i^^ didin,thes^.cux»ii^r 

s^ces was to adopt the new,,.ConstiitutiQ»|rfind offer 
it to the acceptance of the prunary assemblies. This 
Constitution, which had been drawn up chiefly by 
Herault de Sechelles, corresponded with the notions: 
qi the time ; it was one of pure democracy. It sit*: 
^ed the giylificj.tions w:HQb Jb^d been rearasi^^ 
t heBrstJ Ion^iifatiQn^ (oll7S9)- ,.to. enable indi^adualji 
to vote ; it allowed of no intermediate body ofelecfcora^ 
^^^STcMdeCTeiT to the h^iheat offi^sesj 
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in the state. It had so far the advantage, that it 
acted up to the theory upon which its authors set out ; 
what evils might have resulted from it in practice 
does not appear, for it was suspended as soon as ap- 
proved of, and the Revolutionary government es- 
tablished with greater rigour than ever. In the mean- 
while, the Convention were every day more and more 
aware of the dangers of their situation. The depu- 
ties of the forty-four thousand municipalities came to 
accept the Constitution. Being admitted to the bar 
of the Convention, after giving in their approbation, 
theyjkmanded^a law aTjJjjoijfling thfi ftTT^jjafaj} 

susgecteJLjgjJMpa and, t^^ ^^ ^^ mm p^ ^^"^ Pfi^rfe. 
C^tox^ seconded this recommendation in his abrupt, 
emphatic manner, and pr oposgjJa ^enforce the^r equi- 

atiQn-i£4iflfl4KliOjtti^ . .^Tfig/^b^j^ diflcharggg 
oLS'idilklX-^V^^'^i^^ 3TiiimiMff} >tLe .Cojsigjtjla^^ 
.to .our enemifig.^- TJ>e timeis coiQe.tajtake.i a i kst ., ^ a d 

dem n oath, that we will all devote i>urselves t o death. 

or mB3®at>3fe§.tei* *lhk,Ji^^Mlm^i^Bi^ 

tj^rf>n by all the deputies and citizens m the hall at 
thetime. A few days after, Barrere, in the name of 
the Committee of Public Safety, which was become 
the chief organ of the Convention and the Revolution, 
oame to propose measures of a still more comprehensive 
nature. " Liberty," said he, " is become the creditor 
of all the citizens : some owe it their industry, others 
their wealth ; these their counsels, those their arms ; 
alLo we it their blood. ^ Jhus^ Jjiffi^ all t he IVenc h 
pe^eT both sexes, all ages^ are caUefTuponT^TESr 
coimtrjrto^defeD^ AU .the.^pcultij^ 

leal, all resoi 



OT phyacgJ^ allresources,^^ or comm ercial, b douj^ 

^uEer ; all jEe metaEj^ al^^ '3eme S?arei Ti bufeiyTO 
E e]p^ LeT'every one" occupy "EFpost in the national 
and warlike movement which is about to take place. 
The young wiU fight, the married men will forge arms, 
fra£sport%e %|^e and artillery, and bring in sup- 
plies of provisions ; the women wiU emplojjJieiD^elxe&^ 
m making clothes forWe soldiers, will construct tents^ 
and wHl act as sick nurses lii the asylums for the 
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wounded^ j^^ejih^ ; 

juacTtngT^ged, resuming the o£Sce which they held. 
amongtSeancients, will c^use themse lve s to be bonie 
i ptoj^e pq bhc placesrwill thgre iiiflame5ie.. ardour of 
the young warriors^ will tftag[\t^_hfl.ty^rLQf Jgirigp 

^A.Ijlg^^SixL^ .huild- 
conygrtej jnto^agac thft piihUfi jAmw 
floors of cellars will serve to pre- 
pare saltpetre ; al l saddle-ho rses will be j:fiq3Wi:^dl.for 
the c avaLry. all caxnage-EoSes for the artillery ; the 
^ns^^jjj^^^ will suffice for the 
serricejsjMihe jfli^or. The Republic Is for the pre- 
sent a vast city besieged ; Fjgjf^cejaust become oj^e 
immgnse^^paicp.'' The last sentence pretty clearly ex- 
paans flie whole question of the situation of the country, 
both at the time and during the entire period of the Re- 
volution. This speech of Barr^re is not an unfavour- 
able specimen of the eloquence of the period. What 
it wants in force, it probably made up by volubility of 
utterance ; or in richness of illustration by vehemence 
of gesticulation. Idke all eloquence that trusts much 
to physical animation or tne excitement of the 
moment, it suffers^ and its spirit evaporates by being 
transferred to paper and with the lapse of time. The 

French spe^^^S^^J^^^^^j^Jj^^'^ *^S5L?^**^'^> *^^ ^ 
feoth points of view ar6 ' extS^igant and 'mannered. 

The most lasting and univeraal eloquence is tBaFwhicTi 

is the least an ebullition of animal spirits or of popular 

common-places, which abounds the least in action and 

dap-traps, and consequently has not its full effect at the 

time. There is no style that unites aU advantages. 

The measures proposed by Barrere were decreed on 

the spot. All Frenchmen from the .tgeQjL eighteen 

to twenty-five were to take arms; the troops were 

rechiited witE'iercJtifeitiOns'of men, were maintained 

" ~ ~ iblic in a short 




_ _ _^ ^ zWjVW soi aiers. 

IJigajice, which had been transformed^ mto a cainp and 
a workshop for good citizens, ha d become ajirison for 
the disaffected. Before they riOLarcEeSagainst dieclared 
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enemies, tk^ wisbed to make sore of secret OBes^and 
theiainotts hm O f tiu Suspected was passe d. Stran- 
g^raan^thep^rnkui^^ me ancient order of things^ 
of all degrees and classes, moderate republicans and 
constitutional royalists^ were put under arrest to be 
kept in custody till a peace. An army of 6000 
soldiers and 1000 cannoneers was ordered to waAch 
the interior. Eadi indigent citizen received an 
allowance of forty sous a day to attend to the dutieflr 
of his post, and certificates of dvism were given to 
those who were fixed upon to co-operate in tibe great 
work of deliyeranca Thus precautions were takax 
to meet the di£ELculties which rose up on all sides, and 
the results answered to the energy and zeal called 
into acti<»L 

The insurrection of Calvados was suppressed the 
first The £a.voiirers of the Girondins^ who were at 
the head of it, were not hearty in the cause, and gave 
ion their sulmussion at Caen, where the Commissioners 
of the Convention did not soil their victory with 
blood. On the other side of France, General Cartaucc 
advanced against the insurgents of the Souths beat 
them twice^ entered MarseUleS) and Provence sub- 
mitted as Calvados had done. Toulon still heldLout. 




opamaros took possession oi tne naroour ana i^3& 
and proclamied the J?auphm as Louis XYII. Hie 
ICevolutionary Commissioners made their tnmnphal 
aoitry into the revolted capitals; Robert Lindet wa& 
9ei\t to Caen, Tallien to Bordeaux, Sarras and 
Freron to Maraeilles. Lyon wa s besieged by Keller- 
maun, who oommanded the army of the Alp& It 
was surrounded on^ all sides^ and made a vigorous and 
obstinate defence; but pressed by hunger, and with* 
out hope of succour from the Fiedmontese troo{« 
which had been repulsed by the French general^ it 
surrendered . Some months after, Toulon, the cS^ 
lormidable point of resistance left in the South, wan 
obliged to yield without a blow to ihe skilful combina* 
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tions of Buonaparte as commandant of artillery there, 
whose distinguished military talents were first shown 
on this occasion, of which a more particular account 
wiU be given in the sequel. 

The^^guven^l^a.,jP3iajQiB^ sides ^^dctorioilg. The 
Ven3eims7having failed inthelFattemptupon Nantes, 
after losing a great number of men and their Gene- 
ralissimo Cathelineau, retreated within their own ter- 
ritory. Here they withstood for a time a feeble 
and desultory mode of warfare, till the Convention, 
sent General Lechelle against them ; who, seconded 
by the garrison of Mayence, 17,000 strong, who had 
marched out with the honours of war, but who could 
not serve against the Coalition by the terms of their 
capitulation for a year, defeated the insurgent troops 
in four several engagements, and killed three of their 
generals, Lescure, Bonchamps, and D'Elb^e. Eighty 
thousand of them attempted to emigrate and cross 
Brittany, but were intercepted, put to the rout, and 
slaughtered at Grandville, Mans, and Savenay, and 
scarcely a handful of them escaped to return to their 
own country. These disasters, with the taking of the 
Isle of Noirmoutiers and the death of La Bochejac- 
queUn, left the RepubUcans the masters of the field. 
The Qommittee of Public Safety^ thinking the insur- 
rjeijtipn siijppresse^^^t^Jnot ^e^^ to % 




out^fesn. TJeneral Thurreau occupied La Vend 
with sixteen entrenched camps; twelve moveable 
columns, with the appropriate title of InfemobL 
GohirrvTis, scoured the country in all direetiong, 
carry ing fi re'SHword along with them.TSnr3QWSt 
t nejyoods, carri ed oflf tK^^^^tle, jind^^s^e^ 
anSTiavoc" through" tBe^adfoming districts. "^^The 
spint 01 the uniortunate people was, however, only 
subdju^ for a while^ by these extreme ^lejasures^wjacli 
served to" exasperate rather than heal the .^originaL' 
ca use or (M m^tmiD^. rose again and^^ am in.« p i te 
of de feat, a nd proved in the en^^jg^ioid^^^ 
triuiflphant.'""Ter£aps In a^^^ after repeffij^ force 
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is the soundest policj;^^jtndthe 

tIsimpossiWe 




by force, demej ^ 

it mearS^oT disannin 



lice. 



to provide against future contingencies, except by 
absolute destruction, since mere intimidation cannot 
answer this purpose beyond the present moment; or 
when appalhngand excessive, leaves an odium on any 
cause which by no means adds to its strength or 
security. Had the8yHteTn_QfcQnci]ia^iQfl praqtigod 



mfflcjS[_onTQcar'at^&ments and^ jooted Kgotry 
mi g ht not Jbave ^^^^jo3SpIaf* tft ^ in^ p^abl e. 
"xEelSrSgn^aSacdeshSlbeen repulsed in Uke manner 
on the frontier of France. After the taking of 
Valenciennes and Cond6, and laying siege to Maubeuge 
and Quesnoy, the Allies directed their march on 
Cassel, Hondschoote, and Fumes, imd^L the command 
of tfWP^^^^ ^Ly^I^- Custine had becBT replaced by 
Bouchard, who beat the English at Hondschoote and 
forced them to retreat Houchard was himself 
succeeded by Jourdan, who took the command of the 
army of the North, gained the great battle of 
Wattignies over the Prince of Coburg, raised the 
siege of Maubeuge, and assumed the offensive along 
his whole line of operations. The same success 
attended the Republicans in other quarters. What 
Jourdan had peitormed with the army of the North, 
Hoch6 and Pichegru did with the army of the Moselle, 
and Kellermann with the army of the Alps. The 
AUieswere everywhere repulsed and kept in cKecE. 
ofl e new^en erals were chosen by. the lacfaOJi ror^tne 
Mountain: "^nd^ffieTnew successes were attributable 
to the enterprising, aiid patriotic genius of Camot, 
who directed the triumphant campaigns of 1793 and 
1794 

During the continuance of this period, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. exewisecjUiha^most "tei^iiile 
seveHby withiji^the Republic. It crushed its enemies 
without, it extemjinated them ' within, . I^pn was 
made a terrible example ofj its name was changed to 
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that of Ville-Affiranchie, its buildings razed to the 

ground, itei^bitajits dispatchedias£opUgLdir 
charges of grape-shop . Collot d'Jlerbois, Fouche, 
ioJTSuJEon were sent to superintend these revolting 
executions. ^^|^^Yjj}!?_.g^^ gfipnpff y^P^t^. r*»ppfl,t,fi^ ^*i 
Ma i^eilles, at ToiHonp an J ^BordtPiaiw^^nd^fivfiH with 

Oambray, a^d Arras, under Carrier and Joseph Lebon, 
who seemed to have wjo Aed up^their uiatural ierociijy 
or I^riotjjL iage to t h^ fr^^ ^ Qf demoft s. At Nantes 
^t«s„u»L5actiffiajKete,mmiy^ and 

youne: men and womentiednaked together and 
drowned in this manMA 'W^fiicn was called d^r&vmk 
^^iSkJM^Ml^* The inhabitants and municipalities 
of towns which had thrown off their allegiance to the 
Convention were ghot promiscuQualy^.amLas it JserfLiPL 
sgo rt, as ih^i^^:^mi^^jxiiL.Ux. n a ^t J L b ft jCa mmigBion a re 
gfflCto^ykiaJhg^^ The whole country 

seemed ^ne ^ v^ conflagratio n of revolt and y^ ]Q gfOTfi gr 
The shriel:s^dr death were blended with the yell of 
the assassin and the laughter of buffoons. The ex- 
cesses daily and hourly committed might be supposed 
to sharpen the invention and harden the feelings ; or 
natural ferocity combining with the most brutal levity, 
took advantage of the licence of the time and of the 
strong measures of retribution and precaution which 
were no doubt necessary, to carry their sanguinary 
impulses or wanton caprices into effect, imquestioned 
and applauded. It was thus that one of the Parisian 
rabble plucked Bailly by the beard when waiting for 
the executioner, and said, " You tremble, Bailly I" to 
which he answered, " It is with cold, then ! La- 
voisier, Chamfort, Barthelemy, Malesherbes, all that 
was most enlightened, disinterested, patriotic, fell a 
sacrifice, as if in scorn and wanton defiance, gu; 
manity, that, had J^en_mocked, outraged^ *^s farucjL 
most serpentJiikeJ' seemed to^unXact the tauntand 

* To the number of several hundreds. 
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andl ^^. Never were the finest affections more 
warmly excited, or pierced with crueller wounds. 
Whole famili^^werft ]|^H ^ |.lift a^%]d fpr no,oth< 
cnme tj aiL ^ifiir relation ^ ip ; sisters forSiedSng 
tears dvCT l£e^d^tlt of tEeir brothers in the emigrant 
armies, wives who lamented the &,te of their husbands, 
innocent peasant girls for dancing with the Prussian 
soldiers, a woman giving suck, and whose milk 
spouted in the fa^ce of her executioner at the fatal 
stroke, merely for saying as a group were conducted 
to slaughter, " Here is much blood shed for a trifling 
caose I" It would be endless to repeat the instances, 
some of which were as affecting as others were 
shocking. §ucjti. were the effects;^ we itavQ seenj^ 

<aflMi, tht^prpyocation^ s>^SS^J)fMQSQ>^3sk£]£i^^ 

Iha^ the^Jjkqgajbh^^ Liberty ^ave^ h etgelf. and dealt 

T2tiajniisc^ fuijja^^ 

sooner or later insure their hated triunmh. 

Amoni 
the' 



^saeff 



numoer ot twenty-one, on the^ 3l8t-«^f the^une 
month; viz., Enssot, Vergniaud, Gensonne, Fonjfrede, 
j&ucos, Valaz6, Lasource, Sillery, Gardien, Carra, 
Duprat, Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainvielle, Lacaze, 
Boileau, Lehardy, Antiboul, and Vig6e. Sixty-three 
of their colleagues, who had protested against their 
arrest, had been imprisoned with them, but did not 
undergo the same fate. During the trial these illus- 
trious victims showed the greatest courage and calm* 
ness. Vergniaud for the last time, but in vain, took 
the audience captive with his eloquent accents. 
Yalaz^, on hearing the sentence, stabbed himself with 
a poniard, and Laaource said to the judges : '> I die 
<it a time when the people have lost their reason; 
you will die on the day that they recover it" The 
condemned patriots walked to the place of execution 
with all the stoicism characteristic of the period, 
chaunting the Marseillois Hymn, and applying it to 
their own situation : 
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" AQons, «iifsD8 do U pfttri«, 

Le jour de gloire est aniv-e : 

Gontre nous de la tyrannie 

La main sanglante est levee/' &;c. 

The other diiefs of this party ahnost all came to a 
Buserable end. Salles, Qaudet, Barbarous: were diflK 
covered in the caverns of St Emiliou, near Bordeaux, 
aad perished on the public scaffold there. Petion and 
Buzot, after wandering about for some time, put an 
end to tiieniselyes, and were found dead in a field, 
half-devoured by the wolves. Babaud St. Etienne 
was betrayed by an intimate friend. [M^d^ateJ^^^k^ 
wafi also oo ndemned, and ^ suff ft rnd w ittiJi^eTjon^gj; 
<^a Koman matr on. Her husbam L onh^^^^^^^^ 
deatH, quitted his^place of concealment, aSdEUSil 
himselfiajfehe mddle of the high road. Condo5roe£ 
wiio had been outlawed some time after the 2nd of 
June, was seized, but escaped punishment by taking 
poison. Louvet, Kervelegan, Lanjuinais,] Henri La 
Biviere, Le Sage, La Beveillere-Lepaux were the 
only ones who in secure retreats waited for the end of 
this furious tempest. 

From this time to ihe death of Bobesfaerre the 
reign of terror was established without intermission 
or obstacle. Not only those who disaj^roved of the 
existing system were persecuted with the utmost 
rigour and acrimony, but all those who did not ap- 
prove of the utmost severity exercised against the 
iirst, on the slightest suspicion and on the most 
ridiculous grounds, fell equally a sacHrifice (in a con- 
tinually widening cirele) to their ill-timed scruples 
and moderation; party succeeded party, and the most 
daring and unprincipled was wire to prevail. Thge 

rWUTVtry were to be destroyed <djJle^§:fdM^ ana" aJl 
-tSbse wlio differed witH you a KairVbreadth as to 
(the meanis of saving the Eepublic, or drew back from 
the necessity of the wildest and most unwarrantable 
step that had this pretext, were of course the enemies 
of their country, and came under the proposed penalty. 
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The original opponents of the Revolution, seeing the 
pass to which things had come^ even beyond their 
expectations, redoubled their efforts to increase the 
dismay and confusion, by affecting the utmost horror 
at their own handiwork The sun of Liberty was in 
eclipse, while the crested hydra of the coalition glaired 
round the horizon. The atmosphere was dark and 
sultry. There was a dead pause, a stillness in the 
air, except as the silence was broken by a shout like 
distant thunder or the wild chaunt of patriotic songs. 
There was a fear, as in the time of a plague; a fierce- 
ness as before and after a deadly strife. It was a 
civil war raging in the heart of a great city as in a 
field of battle, and turning it into a charnel-house. 
The eye was sleepless, the brain heated. Sights of 
horror grew familiar to the mind, which had no other 
choice than that of beiug either the victim or the 
executioner. What a jLJistJ«ia>_stern necessitj^jjr 
public dutv^Jaecame a habit and a sport; anirtH( 

inurea Ao slaugntgTTll^cK at random .^— ^- 

i^^^ln^dn o T t oef '^^gJPljlj harroweSHSp by the 
most appaHing^spectacles, could not do without them^ 
and * - - - - — 

habit ^ 

flST^o F^ i ting a'"tHS atre. Legal murder w^^^tKe 
orHe?of the dOT,~ar^LoIi3S^ fnTTra ncenBeSme 

one scene of wild disorder," and the devolution a sta^e 
of blooa I 

The chief actor in this tragic scene, the p^^dim 
gno n of the storm , w as Robespierre. He ruleTtne 
Jomffiltee of Public^aiety, who ruled the Conven- 
tion by an instinct of terror, by the scent of blood. 
!gejjasj3Jged on^in his pitilessjcareer by fe^^JK^JS^ 
fiehad by natural constitution, an3T5y vSfiity, wScR 
arose ^frQjn jeducation^ and circumstancST'"'^^^^]^ 
fiffiSIe_mmaim he at- 



fiinedtoaisSnction by the slrictness of his principles^ 

* " At the time," says Napoleon, "that he was delug^g France 
with blood, if Pitt had offered him two millions of money to betray 
the Republic, he would have rejected it with disdain." 
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by the unity of his purposes, and by a certain want 
of versatility and resources, which confined him to 
that place in the political machine into which oppor- 
tunity had forced him, and for which alone he was 
fitted. Brought up with hopes of making a figure 
at the bar, and prevented by want of capacity for 





werthe sole, unremitting motive oi au nis actions. 
As he couliJiPt mspire admiration, he would at least 
excite fear: and as he could not distmguish himself 
by a superior display oi talents, he would be foremost 
mthe nelcToi action to tteunbendinffajm re^ 
le^ nature ofnis will. He had no other passions or 
pursuits to divert mm from this single one; the dry- 
ness and rigidity of his understanding made him a 
dupe and instrument of certain abstract dogmas; and 
the regularity of bis life and the absence of iManmon 
vices, lent a colour, botB m his own eyes, and those of 
others, to his pretensions to political virtue. It is 
remarkable that he lived m the same house from the 

, ^^^"'i«»nij,i I I i„iiii«i I II iiina)|ii" I " ■» ..-■-"• - »'wi-»~»«.,» .'Alt'-''" 

ime he came from Arras till he was taken to me 
scaHoIa— a house m the Hue St. Honore, belonging 
to'lT'carpenter of the name of Duplessis, whose 
daughter he was to have married. TaJ^en, wi^ 




Buf^Was a cbwardr'TC word,^e was 

a_^natural Kgjjt^ that is, a person extremely tenacious 
of certain feelings and opimons, from^a^ uttgj^nat^ 
to conceive of any thing beyoniTthem, or to suppose 
tEat_ptners QQ^ aiiflLne was ready, liKe all such per - 
soM^^onks, inquisitora, sectmes) to 55^§ce.^very 
H^^^^Jse to^lhe*^ esiaHisEn^^ 
strenerthenins: ffie inffuenceThat ehSBTea Kmi to jio 
so. Instances have been cited of personal pique and 
malice, but this could not have been the case generally; 
and the mass of his victims who did not come up to 
his standardof ^£olmcal orthodoxy must have been 
consigneanEoTtKe gu0I5£^e7"as "Eei?ti(^ 
VOL. i: Q 
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oyer to the secular TOwer^jwithoutaais^^ 

opmipns a^ cLjyaiit of laim. From a little 
ore^e death of the King tolEhe condemnatioii of 
the Oirondicjs, he had been adyancisg gradually in 
popularity and power, and had been uniform, inde- 
fatigable, inexorable in the pursuit of his objects till 
after the fall of the principal Brissotins; and then he 
so &r relaxed that he interposed to save the sixty- 
three remaining deputies, and did so with effect, in tms 
showing more management than fanaticism or cruelty, 
as if he was bound to remove the leaders who stood 
in his way as rivals, but was willing to make friends 
of the rest After this, he strove to make a dear stage, 
and to narrow the question of patriotism and public 
spirit to very circumscribed limits. By extravagant 
aesiimptions and the unbounded and unfeeling exer- 
cise of power, he had worked himself up to an incrc' 
dible pitch of arrogance and self-suffidency. He 
considered his doctrines as infellible. his will as law! 

_»ii»«-|i , '^~" ■ " . ■■ M i n i ■III! " ' "" ■ n i»Miii (ff ~ I f r.W-*^j. ^ , ■■y-»-^*»«>fc^^j,.«-ffll,^iB«*«*» * 



whoever opposeSTCEe one orTSubted the other, was 
in his mind worthy of condign punishment, and forth- 
with consigned to it as a defaulter to the public good, 
without reprieve or delay. The least offe nce J ig gipst 
the Renublic, the smallest djS:espect to its"JusSraians 
or to the "true patriots, was a cnme of theniSaest 
magnitude; and not to denounce or pursue this 
oBence^wltii unrelenting severity, or to feel pity for 
the sufferers, or hesitation as to the justice of their 
sentence, was equally to betray the interests of their 
eountry, and to deserve death. ^IJ^5Djaj[ggtj^o^ 
!l^[^ublic was ijayiolabje, and eveiy sBgEtoffered to 
it wasHiipardonabla It was a sort of demonisTn 
in political orthodoxy, by which, under jaretence of 
providing for^ the extreme .§afetyj>fJ^§]H5^^ 
ttee mhabitants would be swegt out^of it, and ma^ 
over to a speedy^dealhV so~that~^ffiey could noTSnger 
Eatbdur designs i^ainst the state, or breathe a mur- 
mur against its head. It in fact gave him carte 
Uomche to hunt down and proscribe whom he pleased, 
ottjfcetrue^n d in^lible pri nciples of tiie great|^ 
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possible good to the com mnpijy. In this maimer he 
firsTgot nd of lleberfT'SjQaoEi&sis Cloots, Chaumette, 
and the leaders of the Commime, as enemies to the 
Bepublic by spreading atheism and indecency. He 
next got rid of Danton and Camille-DesmouHns, a» 
enemies to the Republic, by setting an example of 
immorality in their lives and moderation in their 
"writinga Danton fell a sacrifice to this deliberate 
and technical system of proscription, by being too 
proud to defend himself, too indolent to crush his 
adversary. Legendre attempted a friendly defence of 
hhn, and in the language of the day, "answered fox 
his purity as for his own.'' But the favourable dis- 
position which this bold declaration drew forth was 
instantly stifled by a few words from Robespierre. 
Danton was advised to escape, but showed a reluc- 
tance to do so; and even at the last moment, when 
assured that the Committee were deliberating on his 
arrest, said, "They dare not!" There are certain 
terms on which all men desire to Uve; and he who has 
prided himself on daring everything against others ia 
not willing to sink so low in his own estimation as to 
believe it possible that they should venture to retaliate 
upon him. A little before this, Danton had an inter- 
view with Robespierre, whose manner was cold and / 
dry. He remonstmtedagamst indiscriminate severh^^ 
and observed,^ "It is time to distinguish between 
the innocent and guilty!'' " And who has told you/' 
replied Robespierre, "that a single innocent person 
has suffered? Danton, turning to a friend who 
accompanied him, made answer, "What say you? 
Not a single innocent person has perished r This 
speech of Robespierre shows either consummate 
hypocrisy, or rather that he had arrived at the highest 
possible pitch of voluntary self-deception, which wan 
determined to allow of no imputation on his past 
conduct that no check might be put upon it in future. 
It was only by shutting his eyes, obstinately and on 
system, that he could hope not to be staggered by the 
havoc he made around him* Hebert and his crew of 

q2 
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atheists bad died miserably. Danton and his friends, 
Lacroix, Philippeau, Westermann, and Camille- 
Desmoulins, displayed the greatest intrepidity and 
spirit both at their trial and death. Camille- 
Desmoulins, a young and high-spirited enthusiast, 
could not to the last comprehend his fate, or even 
believe it: " Behold/' he said, as he was led to execu- 
tion, "the reward of the first apostle of liberty!" 
Danton amused himself during his trial with throw- 
ing little paper pellets at his judgea When the 
sentence was pronounced, he cried, " I draw Eobes- 
pierre after me: Robespierre will follow me;'' and 
died with the name of his wife on his lipa 

Robespierre associated himself most intimately with 
St Just and Couthon. The latter was his creature, 
a man with a mild expression of countenance, and who 
had lost the use of one side of his body, but in whom 
feebleness and pain were joined with a remorseless 
cruelty of disposition. St Just was not more than five- 
and-twenty, with regular and striking features, long 
dark hair, austere in manners like Robespierre, butmore 
enthusiastic, and the image of a thousand religious or 
political fanatics, who being of a gloomy temperament, 
and full of visionary aspirations, think that good is 
always to be worked out of evil, and are ready to 
sacrince themselves and the whole world to any 
scheme they have set their minds upon. He was 
nicknamed the Apocalyptic, When the object was 
to intimidate the Convention, it is said, St Just was 
charged with the report of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; when it was intended to take them by surprise, 
Couthon was employed : if there arose any murmur 
of disapprobation, or any hesitation, Robespierre came 
forward ; and with a word or look, all returned into 
silence and terror. The union of these men was 
formidable to others, and in the end proved fatal to 
their own safety. They separated themselves more 
and more from the other members of the Committee, 
who in return became jealous of their exclusive and 
domineering influence. Besides, the tone of the 
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Triumvirate was too saturnine and morbid for the 
licentious spirit of the times. Except the delight in 
blood, there was nothing in common between them 
and the multitude. They wished to repress impiety 
and immorality. Robespierre himself aimed not 
merely at being a dictator in politics, but a stem and 
inflexible censor of faith and morals. He had done 
himself considerable harm by procuring toleration for 
the Catholic reUgion, aiid>y bringStg forward a 
decree, acknowledging the existence of the Supreme 
Being. Indeed, to read his speeches, one would 
suppose that he was a perfect pattern of piety and 
goodness ; a man of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ; and who, in order that it might not exist, 
required to have the lives of all men laid at his feet^ 
to be extinguished at the least alarm to patriotism or 
virtue. About this time, a young girl, named Cecilia 
Renault, made an attempt on his life; and being 
questioned what her business was with him, said she 
wanted to see what a tyrant was like.* The Clubs, 
the Convention rang with the most fulsome congratu- 
lations on his escape, which was openly attributed to 
the good genius of the Republic and to the interpo- 
sition of the Supreme Being, in gratitude for havmg 
proclaimed his existence ! Such was the madness of 
the times. No small share of ridicule was thrown on 
him for his supposed connexion with an old woman of 
the name of Catherine Theot, who had set up for a 
prophetess, and who had foretold a new Messiah. 
Several sarcasms were pretty broadly directed against 
Robespierre in a report made by Vadier on the 
subject, and the seeds of dissension thus sown soon 
grew to a head. In the mean time, he delivered a 
fine discourse on patriotism, humanity, and all the 
virtues. Barrere also made an eloquent and striking 
report on the best means of putting: a stop to men- 
Aj ; and regular reports were real on the state of 
literature and the fine arts, which breathed nothing 

* A man of the name of Admiral also watched for him with the 
same purpose, but not finding him, struck Collot d'Herbois. 
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but refined taste and feeling. The Frendi are a 
mercunal people, and pass with wonderfdl ease ^^from 
grave to gay, from lively to severa'^ Nothing can 
engross them long or wholly. The Committee of 
Public Safety devoted, at tibe time we speak o£, 
twenty hours out of the four-and-twenty to bnsinessL 
They had to attend the Committee in ihe morning, the 
Oonv>entioii in the evening, and sat up Bearly all 
iii^t in examiidBg napei^ and miting oat f^orta 
How they got thnxtgh it they knew not-— except thai 
their country's welfere requii^ their services ! They 
thought themselves heroes, martyrs,. and that they 
yreie not only playing a conspicuous part on the stage 
of the world, but entitling themselves to the graiitude 
zstd admiration of posterity. They resembled men in 
ft dream. Shortly after all this, the Parisians danced 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries as if nothing had hap- 
peped ; the guillotbe was laid by as a child's play- 
thing ; and the surviving actors in the scene lurked m 
obscure comers, like old &mily portraits, c^t of date 
and never thought of] 

The day fix^ for the celebration of the new re- 
ligious worship decreed by the Conventa<»i through 
the whole extent of the Bepublic now approached* 

oli^e^iOTewagju^mr^ 

S^^B§3^t he m^t act^^Jxi^dS^^t^t-^®^ 
^er<^aon^rjK "appea occasion afctKeESd 

©nEe"3LSsembly, his countenance beaming with ooa- 

fidence and joy, whidi was a thing unususd with hini 

He walked a certain number of paces befcMre his cdr 

lesgues, attirea m a smendia dress, l^ldlSfiLSpwezs 

and ^^urs of com m his jpkaji, and the olject of mu- 

?^sar'1Sttentionr''TB[e a3(fr the people frcan a 

platfoma in front of the Tuileries^, hung with appro- 

\pnate designs by the odebrated David. All looked 

\l6rward to something extraordinary as the result of 

this imposing attitude and oe^ntatious display^ his 

enemies expected an attemj^ at usurpation, the 

people in^eneral a relaxation of the system of 

severity. Hx>w little this was to understand the 
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nature of the "• -jsions! T^gslosff^^^ness of the 
pajother's skin does not iinMS^meijei^Sd his 
lawnmor eye dooms its prevwile it gutters. He 
went on as betore. r«io ray oi hope appeared even m 
his haransrue to the people, which was as dull as it 
was dispiriting. «T(^y/ he cried, "let us give 
ourselves up to the transports of a pure enjoyment! 
"Vmorrow we wffloomfe^^ vice ^d Jjgramny angw l"^ 

leseTdeas had taken such strong possession of his 
mind that he was haunted by them ; nor could he re- 
lieve them by any others. Hewasnolongeravolimtary 
agent, but the mere slave of habitual and violent ex- 
citement, which he could not do a moment without 
Only two days after, Couthon came to the Convention to 
propose a fresh law which gave the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal new and tinlimited powers, and subjected to their 
decision the Hves of the members of the Convention 
itself. This was thought too much. Ruamps said, " If 
Ihis law passes, we have only to blow out our brains 
with a pistol;'' and moved an adjournment Robegh 
pierre opposed the adjournment, and said that since fac^ 
tion had ceased, the Convention had learned to decide 
on the spot The law passed after a few minutes' dis- 
cussion. But the next day, some members seriously 
alarmed, returned to the charge, particularly Merlin 
and Bourdon de I'Oise, who wished to insert a saving 
clause for the protection of their own body ft'om the 
power of the tribunal At this unexpected opposition 
Robespierre grew insolent and furious, and Merlin's 
clause was withdrawn as imjuricms to the Corrmdttee. 
T^is^hideous law, which^cpndeinned ^thout ajupi 
withouTSefence, without evidence, and wTEfiouf a trial 
sill classes and orders of megj lasted about t\ro 
monthsj^duriflg^ which tim^ /o^'^Wl?^;^ .tEat is^ batch)^ 
of vijrt uns ca me into fashion, and fifty persons on an 
average were every day sent to thejguillofine ; but it 
was the last triumph ojF Robespierre and JSisparty. ^ 

While they had other enemies to contena witn all 
went on well; but left to themselves, dissensions 
arose among them, old grievances were ripped upy 
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they were at odds on the subject oi religion, Billaud 
, Varennes and others preferring the worship of Reason 
to the worship of the Supreme Being ; and Bobes- 
pierre, who was insatiable in his demands and drew 
the Unes of proscription closer and closer round him, 
beginnmg to indicate victims out of his own party and 
snuflF the blood of his coadjutors, they grew suspicious 
and alarmed and turned against him. Mortified. at 
finding that they were not ready to put their lives in 
his hand, he became shy and retired, absented him- 
self from the Committee and Convention, and only 
repaired occasionally to the Club of the Jacobins, 
where he mourned over the fate of the proscribed 
patriots, the danger of the Republic, and talked of 
dying. He had the whine as well as the spring of the 
tiger; and disappomted of lus prey, turned round to 
lament over himself as an mjured and persecuted 
man. St Just was with the army of the NortL He 
wrote to him to return immediately. From the re- 
ception of the latter bv the Committees, who were 
cold, and suspended their debates when he entered, he 
perceived there was no time to lose. They conc«rt<ed 
measures together, and the next day, July 26th 
(1794,) Robespierre came to the Convention at an 
early hour, mounted the tribune, and pronounced a 
long and elaborate discourse in his own defence, and 
concluding (for he was not to be diverted from his 
object) with a proposal to purify the Committees and 
rid the Convention of corruption, that is, to sacrifice 
all those in either who were not the creatures of 
his will and did not agree with all his notions of 
liberty and justice. Not a murmur of disapprobation 
or applause was heard, but a long silence prevailed 
after he had ended; and the members looked at \ 

each other in fear and uncertainty. At length Le- ! 

cointre moved the printing of the discourse. This 
proposal was the signal for a general commotion. 
Bourdon de FOise opposed the printing of the dis- 
course, which however was carriea ; but the members 
of the Committees threatened by Robespierre, seeing 
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the tameness of the Convention, rallied and attacked 
him one by one; Vadier began, and Cambon, Bil- 
laud -Varennes, Panis, and others followed, eadfci 
taking courage from the other. Freron proposed to 
rescind the law which placed the lives of the Con- 
vention at the disposal of the Committees ; but it 
was the members of these Committees that were the 
greatest enemies of Robespierre, and it was only in 
concert with them that he could be overthrown. 
Freron had observed that while this law remained in 
force, the deputies durst not express their opinions. 
" He who dares not express his opinion freely for fear 
of the Committee,"" said Billaud -Varennes, "is not 
worthy to be the representative of the people."' So 
the motion of Freron was withdrawn, but the vote 
to print the discourse of Robespierre was also re- 
called, and it was ordered to be submitted to the ex- 
amination of the Committees. He went from the 
Convention to the Jacobins, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, and where he complained of the 
Convention in sending his discourse to be judged of 
by his enemies, and talked of being ready, if it were 
necessary, to drink the cup of Socrates. "I will 
drink it with you,"" exclaimed a member of the Club; 
"the enemies of Robespierre are the enemies of their 
country."" It was agreed that the Club and the Com- 
mune should be ready next day for an attack on the 
Convention, to which Robespierre was to repair early 
with his frienda 

The Committees, united by their common danger, 
deliberated the whole night. St. Just appeared among 
them, and they endeavoured to detach nim from the 
Triumvirate, but in vain. "You have grieved my 
heart,"" he said at parting from them, " but 1 go to 
open it to the Convention."' The members of the 
Convention had come to an understanding during the 
night, though with difficulty, the Mountain with the 
Right and with the Plain — all were resolved against 
Robespierre. The members met early on the 27th of 
July. Towards eleven o"clock, they collected in the 
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passages of the hall^ ^icouraging one another. Bonr- 
don de TOise, a member of t£e Moimtain, approadlied 
the moderate Durand Maillane, and pressing his hand, 
cried, " Oh ! the brave men, the members of the 
Bight \" Bovere and Tallien did the same, and joined 
their felicitations to those of Bourdon. At noon, 
through the door of the hail, they saw St Just 
mount the tribune. ^*Now is the time,'" said Tallien. 
Bobes{uerre had placed himself on a seat in front of 
the tribune, no doubt to intimidate his antagonists by 
his look& St Just began to complain of the beha- 
viour of the Oonvention. He was suddenly interrupted 
by Tallien, who said, " No good citizen can refrain from 
shedding tears over the unfortunate state of the 
country; we hear of nothing but misconduct and 
dangers to be apprehended from the members of the 
govemm^it : I demand that the curtain which con- 
ceals these secret enemies be entirely torn asunder I" 
~"It must, it must," was repeated from all parts of 
the assembly. Billaud Yarennes then took up the 
question. "Yesterday," said he, " the Jacobin Club 
was filled with men who vomited out calumnies 
against the true patriots, and who threatened to cut 
the throats of the National Convention : I see one of 
them on the Mountain." — "Let him be instantly 
seized," was the general cry, and the guards took him 
into custody. Billaud continued. He said that the 
Convention was placed in the most imminent peril, 
and that it would perish, if it was irresolute. " No, 
no," replied all the members, " we swear to save the 
Eepublic;" and the galleries applauded and cried, 
^^Long live the National GonveTdioii !'' Lebas at- 
tempted to justify the Triumvirs, but could not be 
heard ; and Billaud Varennes renewed his attac ks o n 
Bobespierre^ denounced'Tiis^ of 3ici^torsbig^ anil 
namea lis accomplices. . AIT eyes were tuniedon tfie 
latter ; Tie remained for a lone: tlm^'unmbved, but at 
last he could contain himself no longer, and rushed to 
the tiibuna Instantly the words, ^\Ppvm withihe 
tyraMl ctbvm with the tyrant P were heard on all 
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fiides^^od hindered him f rom speaking^ T alli^i then 

ade3 thkribEe velTs 



SSd, **! just now demanded that the veil should be 




attmg of tlie Jacobins ; ^trembled for the cojmtr^ 
I^wthe army ixt the new CJromwefl Tonn^OyDLdi 
araaedmjself wjth a^niard to pierce his bosoin^ 
wel^ational Convention had not the oouraginKiJ^BCiss^ 
ES^amiSation V He ^en drew OTt Es" ppniard, 
l^^^jskedif jb th^^^ Conventiaa,*jmd Re- 

manded the arrest oTHennot, the Commandant of the 

■^ F - lT**** H ■ I ' *M<W*»r^''^-Y' .^t-l-Vf^— -'•^ "•■"^■" I'll * 1 • 1 _t 



oH^ed ajdecree for the arrest .of thrge ^ of Robe s- 
Jierre's most "daring aSSimjglices, Duinas, Boulanger, 
and iDirfjresne. Vadier "revSSed to the subject of 
Patherine Theot, whonT^e conMdered^M'aS^flggQi.^^ 
tKe Tnum^ir/' ^^^jefus'n^ turn the question from its 
tojeobjjectj^'" .m^ TalKen. "Ty\nn "takejps^^ 

^ nSrmg it ba ck tq ,it^^ sa^dJ^^dBe^ierra^^ us 
aiEend toTKe tYrant/' replied TSIEen iJUid attacked 
mm anew with jgreater vigour. JRob 
^Sg3mes;.;en(|ea^Qliid;^^^^^^ 
asc^^ded^^d^ Jsac^ ..t]^-^stgB^,QJt jSiiUlE^ 
wE^^voi^ waa...^ drfflffiaaLJKLJte.^a3^^ 

Jh^ ^yro^i^/" afidJac^the^^ of .tte 

le pi^sident xhunoi^sh^ 
made one last eTOitjor^^ "I'or th^ 

ESTEmie,' T aiE,. mllyou suffer £ae to sgeak^ jHresidjant 
of assassins T But Tnuiiot €ontintted to nnff the bell 
as before. Eobespierre, then, having in v^jn turn ed ^ 
round to the galienes, which rema ined immovable^ 
addi^saedJi^seKjto 

"MSa^ofpiire mTnds, men oivirtue7T[e'excG3me^^ it ^ 
IS tovouTappeal; grant me a hearmg, which assass^ 
reft ise^ g. ^ rr ot a word ofen(X)uf agem^nl or reply, but 
a^eaSalenpe. Then for the first time discohderfedfBS 
went^^^boiufi placeHaJ:]La sunk down on mis sea^ ever* 

* Was tliifl before or «fter Mr. Baike drew out his In the Engtidi 
Hbiise ^ CoiBBkoiks ? 
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^3£g,tifi^£3^f^^^^^ .^^SH^^Z^i^^ST^ same 

sentence^ j^dJjfiEM^aJsoTs^^ 

cm3e3m it The members against whom thifl~3ecree 
passea were the two Robespierres, Couthon, Lebas, 
and St. Just The last, after remaining a long time 
in the tribime with unchanged countenance, returned 
to his seat : during this long and agitated scene, he 
had shown no signs of dismay. The accu8ed.J5ere 
ddive32ii)s:e Gendaxpaeg^^KJGST^ 

IB*.. JBc^esgieiT^^ 

— — .^^ ..^^ ^•v.^]bEc..is lo^t, -JBoid-xQhheM 

JtnumpJQ; It was half-past five in the afternoon ; 
the sitting was suspended till seven o'clock. 

Henriot with Payan and Fleuriot had been waiting 
at the Hotel de Ville, and sent word to Eobespierre 
to stand firm and not fear any thing. Henriot in 
the mean time, as he paraded the streets with a pistol 
in his hand, inciting the citizens to take arms against 
the Convention, was seized and sent to the Committee 
of General Safety. T^jQommime or Mumc^ 
of, Paris on hearing of the arrest of Bob^^oerre, 
EasteneS to the spot aiid Eberaled both him an»d .bis 
a^o^Iices from prison^ conducting them to the ^otpl 
de Vme a-midsi ones of "Robespierre for ever! i'jadsh 
the traitors f* The Convention, as soon as it met 
again, "was informed of the change in the state of 
affairs, the rising of the Commune, the release of the 
prisoners, and the fury of the Jacobins. Some of the 
members of the Committee of General Safety now 
came running to the Convention with the alarming 
intelligence that Coflinhal at the head of 2000 can- 
noneers had rescued Henriot out of their hands, and 
that their commandant had prevailed on these men 
to turn their pieces against the Convention. The 
President on this put on his hat in sign of distress, 
and declared, " It was time to die at their posts.*' All 
the members were resolved, and they immediately 
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oFtne aaj. The Uonvention also placea tne conspi- 
raibrs as well as the insurgents of the Commune out 
of the protection of the law, and assembled a force to 
inarch against them. The Sections who had hitherto 
hesitated, doubtful of the issue, now declared in favour 
of the Convention, and their battalions defiled in suc- 
cession before them. It was now midnight. , Th§ 
conspirajbors had not stirfecTffom the H6tel^de Vi^^ 
fiobespierre, after being welcomed witH shouts of ap- 
j&use'^aSH promises of victory, was admitted to the^ 
generS coiincS'and seated betweenTPayan andTFleu- 
not. The Place de Grfev e was full of men, of bayonets, 
BJJkes^anSIc^o^^^^ tkajwiiY^l 

^JE^ SfiCtionsJTor whose favourable disposition Hen- 
riot answered, as well as several of their own deputies 
who were present. Eyerything seemed to augur 
success. An executive comrnissTori' was iappointed,^ 
addresses were prepared lor the armies, and lists of 
prosOTption^ms^e out^^B^ after midnight 

none of the ^ectipjas^Iiad appeared, no order bad been 
issued, tlie~lSumvir£]^II§L|^^ ahd'ttaf ntnultitude 
JJS^SE^JY^^ilSElGj^ifi.b^^ waver in 

their resolution, when some. £a0iiSiB2£.H3Kfi.jjje3K- 




read, putting tEe C'ommu'7ie'7S)rs^ 
heajnng ^ijE^ ffi^ (juietly dispersed. ^ HejmQtj 

cbmmg out sooiT after to encourage them, to his utter 
aSDSzement found the 'Pta.ce de Greve emplyr*^^ 
JhisTiist^^^j ^k^^ troops of the Convention carne^ up7' 
siOTOunded Ihe'HotglnJe TiDe, occupied tHe avenues, 
isi nrtfie n, before any warning pf'tibeir approact had 
Been^ven, raised the cry of " Long Vive lEeWatioTiql 

Conv ention r '"' 

TJEe conspirators finding all lost, attempted to 




a^§^3?alk J^wa. iQlToweOw^fi^ai^J^, juc- 
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ael f bea dloDg from tnej^p^o^I^^fl^^ but 

Coffinhal blamed the lieStation afS^riot aslEa 
cauae of their fkilure, and leap^d ^mto a comm oBH 

9ewm. thnKtf 

taken to 

""Victory, viSEoryT the traitors are no more 1*^ — " 

d Robespierre is without."" S9i4. th^. 

_ me on a litter; yojgL3youldxi.ot.have ]y|a brj^;(^^ 

mT—^lSo.m> f* ^icJ a nimiber.Qf voices, "let Imft 

conv eyed to the Place de, la Keyolutipn ! ^ H§ ijgg 

lelTsome ^ Jime at the Coim , o£ ,Ge»€a5l ^0^lg, 

B^^yiP-^?.i§i«ei^^Plrf^ 49..Jlie.<3ojjfiifl^peD^ 

H^e, j^tre^chedT on a tabl^»»Ma visage^ disfi^^ 
^^Mjnjblood^, exposed to the ^a^, the. tata^i^^^^giiii 
malidicti6ni3f %® <?row3, he he^,cd. the dijfferenjt^pgr- 
t|^^iK la^lur M, ahd'*cWge,,Bm'^i^^ 
€»rimes that^ had"1beeff^^^T!?ffi^q^ where as i tjias 

i Su^Tmo re t¥eir^ownr versatility^ jpim^.ij3^jgdjt 
^^lai^er powef^wsi^Zi]^ _ m^^ i^^^l^^^^^ 

whatever side wasweakesL. that waftthapaiea^oEM! 
thenuacBiet He manifested a great deal of inseit- 
ifbUitj duiixLg the spign^ , il[fr jyafi rPTnov^ *^ Ifaf 
^ooaergsne^^anj^^ ihftJBeJMllt- 

ti^ggrJIidlagaS^wJiQ after identifying his person aBjd 
tEat oihis accompKces ordered them for execution. 

ThB io|k.4>f . ThOTciidor j:j:u]^::2Mri^^^^ 

^docEjnthe afternoon, hg^ascended the fatal car, 
where he w as p Lsyed between^ftemot janoJUiajJife^ 
^teil Bce himseST^ Hj£l head was enveloped in 
oody dotET^ms colour was livid, and K&eT]^ 
suyk^^A ll.jnmense multitude pressed^ round the ^ ^ 
exhibliim^ the most marked and extravagant ipy. 

,__ .^.,__ ^ 

iBIeTo have a better Jjnew^oJ^^ The Cfen- 

•^^^^l^^^^-J^^ -opi iKiSi_iffi.e """poTnT^or their 
^Kes ; and jrhen the prpc^don came,^„ppppa[teltis 
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kouse in the Bue St. Honor^. they stopped, and a 





would^have 'dragged the day16efore "(ay, and the day 
s^er, Eadjie been suecessfii])6vef 'a "thousand vic tims. 
As fbr him, he seemed'to Toot' updri the crowd InHE 
lii§[:;^StJust regarded jthem with a steadfast gj^e ; 
tfeatESC^BSWfi^ more 

dejectedT j Efoihespierfe moimiEed the scaflfeH last, and 
£6b moment tHat h5 head fell the pieqple applaud^ 
and contmued to do so for some minutes. The §hput 
Was echoed till it reached the gloom of ^risons^ where 
it was a reprieve from death to many wEo'^hpiSIy 
eg;pected , their fat§.* 

yhj^iijas the end of the Reign of ^error^ a reigp 
that^as fceen the wonder of bur limes, and IK^ chief 
^Ql^ In which win not be absolved . by . po^rityj 
however it may qualify the decisioji. car P£^]]bdicfiS^of 
tlBie moment^Perhapg^ imdfig-^^lLJifcalQTyimistAnf^^^ 
tfe system adopted (hoi^fiy^r flrftfa^fiil) wfls pftrpffSfiTy 
tS" rej^TlEe unprindpled aggressiQui^r secretic^W 
of the^ enemies of the Republic; the transient^eyi^ 
ihdUj^ great^ wa§"less than the evil aimed at by the 
emposile side, which was no other than theTffiiar and 
uttef ^extfaictro h Of the Tiopes,'righ^'aiid dignity of 
liiEma^L^i^ But a good causeway require the 

^djofjMid menaSd bad passions^o^ contend on equST 
teraS^wiffi Ihe extent of means and inveteraterflaa- 

'^^i^^^'*'^^^y®^[M?JB?* it "byTJie worst] ^ nay, it must 
do so, aEce""good men have ndflihe strength of iierve 
or stocKOi virtue to make the sacnnces or incur the 

unavoidable in that deadly strife which 



eyii wa ges .witjt ^b^ ppwer witlHib^ kings with 
i feir^ subjects, rure patriotism and philanthropy 
may Ibe wound up to strike a terrible blow on some 

* In some cases, the event was announced to the prisoners by the 
ivaTuig of handkercbieft finom the tops of houses ; and in one instance 
a fitmUy whose friend was aUowed to stick a slip of paper to their 
linen when returned to them with the words " Je me porte Men," knew 
that some important change had happened from the nmple addition. 

Ah/ que je rw porte Wen/" 






ft 
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icular occasiQiuJ;>ut a succession of such acts 




^ ens t he heart and 

co^]^TB£|^efZge^^ 




forward tojceGe ve them frpinTHe^iiiful alternative. 
A man may at first mibrue his hands m blood from a 
strong sense of necessity or from a sincere love of 
his country; but injgroces^^rf^tme,.t^^^^ 

tice OT lgiL.J?P»itTy-..'^r 

ogbensi jSle motive, the original, repuguaxice will^w^ 

oft; and ?EeTove or*she33ing blooa Fill beaii appeSte 

and a disease m his mind, so thaUje wilished blood 

forjbhe .g&E^^orsKeddin g^ it. The execution will outrun 

llie warrant"; qjol^Tot one deed of dire necessity there 

will be a score of acts of voluntary and systematic 

barbarity. The leaders in the Revolution were placed 

m^^^^totipR Jig " Jfliiy Ijwui.i^ 

or become demons. If they yielded ,tQ the amiable 

infirmities of hmaan na-ture, thev mustsgvejymJthip 

gtuse of liberty and mdegendencej; m order jboigsuye 

ffie^^gumjF 0^^ fiist Jriunipb , over 

iE^Town most cherished feelings. It is possible that 

the feelings of justice ahS^inercy should survive a 

series of barbarpus and cruel acts, sustained by the 

sacred sense of duty ; but it is barely possible— or if 

in one case not in many. The act will oftener soil 

^ the motive than the motive wiQ piraly tlie i,ct. ^ THfiCe 

ll mayBe one Brutus, tut not an assembly of Brutuge^. 

' *" Th6'excesses of the French Revolutioii tave indeed 

been considered as an anomaly m history, as a case 

taEST "out of every rule or prmciple of morality by 

comparison with anything else. But there are three 

tests by which we may form a tolerably fair estimate 

of the characters and motives of those concerned in it 

First, do we not see the hold which the love of power 

and all strong excitement takes of the mind; how it 

engrosses the faculties, stifles compunction, and deadens 

the sense of shame, even when it is purely selfish or 

mischievous, when it does not even pretend to have 

any good in view, and when we have all the world 
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against us? What then must be the force and con- 
fidence in itself which any such passion, ambition, 
cruelty, revenge, must acquire when it is founded on 
some lofty and high-sounding pmcipTS^^patnoSmjT 
nBefty, "resistance lb ' fyrantsj when it aims at iKe 
pupKc good a s its con8equence,,^d is strengthene4Jg^ 
the agpkuse^offfi "Evil is strong enough 

in lSeJi7 wEenll'has good for its end, it is conscience- 
proof If the common bravo or cut-throat who stabs 
another merely to fill his purse or revenge a private 
grudge, can hardly be persuaded that he does wrong, 
and postpones his remorse till long after — ^he^who 
sheds blood like water, but caft^^gQn^ 
gomej&ie-sou]^^ name ^^^ .^is ^ UpSb^yriE.fee .m,J^^^^ 
own eyes little less than a saint, or martjX.. Robes- 
pierre was a proiessed j^iay\x^.. qj iioussQau s JSpqva^ 
{JdntTact and tlie Profession of Faith of a Savoya/rd 
Vicar ; and I do not conceive it impossible .that hfi 
thought of these when the mob were dancing rp&nd 
Em at his own door. "He would certainly have sent 
a£y "one to "ffie^guillotine who should have confuted 
him in a dispute on the one or have ridiculed the 
other; but this would not prove that he had altered 
his opinion of either. B^was a pqlitic4..,pe4a^^^ 
viol^entdogmatist, weak in a^iin£fti..aad.Hiwt«»^^ 
to^ be strong in fact. pveTjhesid,}i§, ixut .iifl^.JlfiLielt 
Os«..ppwj|r the greafSV with t£e increase of power, 
he felt his opinions confirmed, and TvdtjL -tb,e 
certainty of his opinions, the security for..th0„3Kel£atg 

anct liberty of manldrid. These were the rollers on 

which his actions moved, spreading ruin and dismay 
in large and sweeping circles ; these were the theoretical 
moulds in which cruelty, suspicion, and proscription 
were cast, which according to the abstractedness, or 
what in the cant of the day was called purity of his 
principles, embraced a wider sphere, and called for 
unlimited sacrificea TQie hahitwal and increasing lust 

not enable 
[erec 



hij»^.t^^^^^^ sophistry which 

llimc^j: prove to nim thif iSe was in tliLe 
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ngOQg ^utJihg (xgila^aiy; however the actual results 

m^hToocafflCNDially stagger him: tosavems in his 

5jigdJbodg[tegjjjto3(^^ 

raattmfidJTf^^ as gr^yt.j» caoteadi^^ 

ion to otheia llEiefiMilt of sadb 



ptapwl^.JKt.soIution to othes& 
chaiactera is zioFiEe^sence of strictness of prinei|^ 
or a saiise of duty, but an excess c^ these over their 
natural sensibility or instinctive prejudices, which 
makes thexn both dai^erous to iixe community and 
hateful in themselves by their obstinate determinatioa 
to carry into effect any dogma ortheory to which they 
have made up their minds, be the objections or conse- 
quences what they wiH Sadi instruments may indeed 
be wanted for great and trying occasions; but^ieur 
being thrown into such a situation does not alter ^ 
odious^ess of their characters jLpr the opmiOAQf man- 
£nd concerning them. The action alone is oerSim; 
t&e motive is hid; the^ure benefit doubtful Fame 
and even virtue are to a certain degree common-place 
things! This ^differences'' Bob^pierre firom cha- 
racters of mere natural ferocity or from the tyrants of 
antiquity, who indulged in the same insatiable barbarity 
only to pamper their personal pride and sense of s^f^ 
importance. Bobespiare was nothing in himself but 
as the guider of a machine, the mouthpiece of an 
abstract proposition; he would hurt no one but Jnr 
differing from him in an opinion, wtich he had worked 
£Sms^ up to believe was the link that held the world 
together, the peg on which the safety of the state 
hung, the very ^ keystone that made up the arch'' of 

I the social faibric, and that if it was removed, the whcJe 

\ fell together to cureless ruin. 

Secondly^ l^t thosejwho deny thisjriewof^the sub- 
^t e3j)lfiSn i they can thejiohduct qf_re^^ja 
persecutors and tyrants for wnsciencg^ s^kg,,,_J33l^ 
religious and the'poIiticall^aHc are one and the same 
"chaiacter, andlnin Into the sanie errors oii/Hie"^me 
grounds. Nothing can surely surpass the excesses^ 
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tihe horrors, the refinements in cnieltj, and the cold- 
blooded malignity which have been exercised in the 
name and under the garb of religion. Yet who will 




were "men without one particle of the £oo4jci^.asjEgad 
s anctity to whic h they JO^de MfJR.lQm^mJ e^cluavp 
pretensioS TWat they were not many of them patterns 
oi sincerity, piety, and the most disinterested zeal 
(who were ready to undergo the same fate they inflicted 
on others) ; and that in consigmng their opponents to 
tEe staEe, the dagger, or the dxmgeon, they did not 
believe they were doing God and man good service? 
The kindling pile, the paper-caps of the victims at an 
auto-(Za-/e, titie instruments q£ torture, the solem n 
hymn^. the. j^Qut of triumph*, the callousness ofjfee 
executioner, the gravity of the judges are circum- 
stances suflSciently reyolting^ to human^atlfffi.; but to^ 
argue from hence that ttose who sanctioned, or who 
I periodically asSsted at such scenes were i^giere monsters 
I of ^ruelty arid^hypoicrisy, would be betraying^tot^ 
i gnorance of the contyadictioQs. pj the human mind. 
All 8ects7 aH religions . have retaliated^ iipon^bne 
another where they had the power, and SQine_of Jhe 
best and most enli^Ltened jaen have been zealots in 
tiTejcauise. ^J^e seeby this how far an opinion, the 
cona tion oTsuiTiBstoaiict^nd* contingent good, will 
(^m^meri to violate all their natural feelings and all 
a>]ptiinon ties conscientiously and in the face of day; 
nor should we imagine that this is confined to reli^pn. 
fgraEt that religion being of the highest and least 
questionable authority has caused more fanaticism 
and bigotry, more massacres and persecutions than 
anything else; but whatever cause, religion, patriotism, 
freedom, can strongly excite the aflfections and agitate 
large masses of men, will produce the same blindfold 
and headlong zeal, and plead the same excuse for the 
excesses of its adherents. At the same time iJ^ink 
that those whcLhave been most forward to distinguish 

r2 
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themselves asbigpts aiidpersecutorsha^ei^finfi^ 



raHy^enof austere, vindictive, and narrow minSs ; 
anotneir names are Dranded m history accordingly. 

Thirdly, there is some affinity between foreign and 
civil war. We pour melted lead on the heads of those 
who are scaling the walls of a city ; but this would be 
of no use, if those within could be found delivering 
up the keys with impunity. Whj^ then ^ are a ll jour 
pity and complaints reserved foy. flae e^Js of civxT war, 
smce the passions are as much excited and the danger 
as great in the one case as in the other ? No one will 
compare Shaw the Lifeguards-man with the cele- 
brated Coupe-Tete ; the one was a gallant soldier, the 
other a sneaking villain ; yet the one cut off as many 
heads in a day as the other; it is not the blood shed 
thenj,Jbut.Jthe meaner and the one liraveSa 

formidable enemy in the field, the other gloated over 
a hapless victim. We distinguish the soldier and the 

assassin ; to^be^Xv?k^.J9^-^|^^ 
PHHl?^MOnvate m^oe^ 3:^,]^^i^S9m^SL.mJiiQ 
hyppcrjsj or CQ^axdice of mankind. In war, the 
enemy is open, and challenges your utmost malice ; so 
that there is nothing more t9 be said. In conspiraCT 
and civil strife, the enemy is either secret an3 3ou&t^ 
or TTes at your mercy- and after the catastrophe is 
over, it is pretended that he was both helpless jaji& 
pjftocentj entitled to^ pit^ miujmsel^ .and fixiflg^JJi 
indelible stain on liis daStardly and cruel oppressor. 
Here then again is required m times of revoTiiEon 
that moral courage, which uses a discretionary power 
and takes an awful responsibility upon itself, going 
right fonrnrd to its object, and setting fastidious 
scruples, character, and consequences (all but prin- 
ciple and self-preservation) at defiance. Wh,atJK§ie 
tiLgJead^s^olihe jBe^^olution to do ? Were thevjfco 
suffer a renewal of the massacres of Ismail^ a^d 
^W^csaw^, by those tender preachers of morality and the 
puling sentimentalists that follow in their train, who 
think to crush men like worms, aiid complain that 
they have trod on asps? ^eynot^nlyjiad^^ 
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scenes fresh before their eyes : but they were in part 
the,..saiBe loentical persons who threatened to treat 
t hem with a sec ond course of them. " Ifether than 
so, come Fate intoThe fists 'ffi^^chaSpton us^JtaJLbuB. 
;g|^^aftCfir^;::;geems to have been the mottp^jeJLthe 

MTtpp^ .% ig?iominiou^ blow jireparedL for th^m.hy 
tjbgirjnsplent invaders ? Or should they spare those 
who stooJ^gaping by and beckoning others on to 
their banquet of blood ? But the number of the^e 
last increased, and made it difficult to know ^where^^^ 
sffiO Ee. . "lEwas" tEis very uncertainty that distracted 
and irritated the governments and in the multitude 
tmT^oncealineni p/ttek adversaries, hurried them 
Iwwaa^d to indiscriminate fury, , Wha£ lihe devolution 
wanted, and what Robespierre did for it m these 
circumstances, was to give to the political machine 
/ the utmost possible TnomentuTn and energy of which 
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equS£.myeter4e^j|^^ 
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Kstaity.jttd ijo^put-face, to pu^- 

(I^jtostand the bruttt,.AOt pxJ^f .att Jtbe v 
6urorair'"Tihe cant, hypQcrisy^.otiQ(ttty,ja^ 
WLEBT^wliicK tHey were assailed ; to stamp on the 
-KevolyiLon a practicaC character: to wipe out ,th3 
imputation of visionary and Utopian refinement and 
consequent imbeciuty from all plans oi reform : to 
prove that "brave Sansculottes were no trmers : arul 
to enlist all passions, all mterests, allclasses^ana all 
the resourcesjitjihe cp^ the . ofte great.object, 

tjae def ence of the Republic. The decks were cleared 
as for "'a'^tatfle, all bther'^^nsidefatibiis, ' scruples, 
obiections, were thro-vm on one side ; aiid. the only 
questionHSSig to savTtte vessel of the state, it wag 
8aved.''^Trnder this impulse' the J^ .w?St^ 

TEfirough all classes and^cliangga, "like tumbler-pigeonis 
making all sorts of summersaults and evolutions of 
figure,"" but never losing sight of its goal, and arriyu^g 
safe at its^ace of destination. AH feelmgs, alT pre- 
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tenmons, aU AgjagterSj^ lesity, bruteJitv, ja ge^ envy, 

melteJd oign injbhe furnace^f the ^^vc^^^Qfi^^jutan 
fiSffhtKoedtheTfeme and^jsa^elled Ihe. tor rent 

all objects, so that the whole passed in a strange pre* 
tematural light, that precluded the discrimination of 
motives or character& ^^or^asijLJS^i^^yJiO 
distinguish to a nifigty. TfiTireat peist waste 

^n^ra^-sas^SSJ^ 

tney were piit to a gpee dy probation. Otherwise, it 
was noTasked whether a man wore a long beaxd or a 
short one, whether he earned an axe or a pike, no 
attention was paid to the dramatis personcB or to 
costume— -but all to the conduct of the feible and to 
bringing about the catastrophe ! Every state contaii^ 

within itself the m^m of ssJbiatioSr^ 
aang^er in the face, and not shrmk from the (xyux^ 
actuallj necessary to save it. But to do this, it must 
iiirToiEB'ir ma^Qi of the occasion, above rules 

and appearances. France,^aited^ hunted dbwajp 
she was^jbadjbutj]tnfii.xesbm on hejr 

^^^91^3^ tlirow aside alLself-re^^ds 8g3Il3ll 
regards for otTieirs, ajid in order to escape J^Qja^.tfe6 
^il^read , j^qtoS,. JoTajscarJ"!^^ 
cut asunder the vfiQj: nerves of humanity. Few ^ct- 
sons could be foimd toTielp her at this exigencv §9 
well asJRobesEierre. The Brissotins, who were fine 
MafTemen, wouTI"^ have been entamgled in " the 
diapery of a moral imagination :" Robespierre, toriw 
no hold to his adversary, fought the battle nak|^,ja)4 
threwjiway both shame and fear. When it comes to 
tJie abstract choice "between slavery or freedom, prin- 
oiples are of more importance than individuals; it is 
to be apprehended that an energy and pertinacity of 
character that would not have exceeded the occasion, 
would not have come up to it ; and we see that when 
the dread of hostile invasion or domestic treachery no 
longer existed and tyrannised over the minds of men, 
&e^ rei^^f terror ceased with the jex:treme causes 
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^atha^OTOToked jmd aJone re ndered it8 contiiiviaD ce 

T he^QY u pder_a]l these^cjrcumstaacesjsaDainsd 
^m.^iupshakeiL They seemed to regard the errors 
and adamities oF^the countiy with an indulgent eycj 
as the errors of a parent — k»ew their own ^ac e and 
da ty, which was to protect Ker» apd to present a etewi 
aSoer&ct a aped; to the enemy. A r^nblican^ severity 
mTiI sim pBcily of mann^ was~'3ajly gaining grouafl. 
among iheml liven ihe gen«^ appeared for a while 
to partake of the steadiness and eneiw of the govern- 
ment ; whether they beat or were beaten, eots;^ 
into no calS^s 'wi% the Allies; and the rapid and 
violent wMrToY'ffie political jQ^ohiae might J)e sai4 
tor a w gader to bave^guspended the versadUty of^tbe, 
national cltaracter. 

* riiKve not taiita£sed Hie reader by maUng it a qnestJan wh«ther I 
-Qie liramatic iatcrsEt which Robespierre'a ay stem eidted in Fitri^ or '. 
the newspaper interest it exdted through Earope was not a set-off , 
l(j thi; itctual Bufferingeof tlie indiviiJHals who cnnie within its ]rrn!--ji, / 
as some wrLtL-rB hiive nllcgr^i in extenuation of the har(lnliJii(i of tlia , I 
jnbjBcta of iloapotio govornnients who have iiot a house .over Umir 1 
^5b7 or ft ray to cbcer ttieivi. that they hnre at leaat tbu jjleftsure of / 
fle^lngjthtTtine piiTaces and line liverieB of the jfreat. I would oaSj \ 
flbsfrve thut L^itimacy i9 come to a fine pass, wtien instewl of ths 
Jm Dh-iiiuni -.Mt] thii:LbHolutewilIoftLeiiovsrcJi.m, ail tliat itn aV ' 
JpK'iiiL'r.i rail say In it- liehalflii retluoed to th^^ ^.:..v,-ur.j idiLli 
peoiilv liave iu liiQlving at ii as a rnree-aliqw. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE SIEGE OF TOULON. 

Toulon giyen np to the English; besd^^ed by the French ; arriTal of 
Napoleon Buonaparte; he takes the command of the artillenr; 
his plan of attack adopted; arrival of Dugommier; his suocessnil 
attack on the forts, aided by Napoleon ; l£e latter constructs new 
batteriesi, and obliges Admiral Hood to abandon Toulon; veu'* 
ceance of the revolutionary tribunals; Buonaparte saves a family 
from the mob ; is made brigadier-general of artilleiy in the army 
of Italy, and Dugommier commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees ; anecdote of Junot ; Napoleon joins the army 
at Nice ; his method for securing the Alps is approved ; it succeeds, 
and the Piedmontese camp at Saorgia tsJien; extraordinary 
charge against Napoleon ; progress of the French in Italy; Na- 
poleon returns to Paris ; is appointed to serve in La Yend^e^ 
and flings up his commission ; close of the campaign ; Napoleon 
in retirement. 

It wasjihirmg the heij^t of the reign of terror a|3^d 
of clVil CTnJei^tliatTBuori^ apj)omted by^^ tl^^ 

Committee of Public Safety to take ffie commajid, pj 
tK artiil^rj al the , Sege pT Toi3^ If the French 
ffoveniment' at this period earned l;heir measures o£ 
mtemal security to an excess of suspicion and cruelty, 
thev spared no pains in repelling external aggression 
witn the utmost vigilance and vigour. In fact, the 
excesses of the French Revolution were^to t^con- 
siHefed in the circumstances of £he tiine and from the 
cnaructgr of fhjp P^PpH ^ *^^ natural but dgjloraUe 
resuV of the general and almost frantic spirit ofjres^- 
ance to the threat of subjugation and oppi:essionJfcQm 

' In consequence of the events which took place at 
Paris on the 31st of May and 2nd of June (the arrest 
and expulsion of the members of the Gironde party 
from the Convention) Marseilles, as we have seen, re- 
volted and sent a number of troops to the assistance^ 
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of Lyon, which was at this time in possession of the 
royalists, and besieged by Kellermann. General 
Cartaux, who had been detached from the army of 
the Alps with 2000 men, beat the Marseillois at 
Orange, drove them out of Avignon,* and entered 
Marseilles on the 25th of August 1793. Toulon received 
the principal inhabitants of Marseilles concerned in this 
insurrection within her walls, and in concert with them 
gave up the place to the English squadron that block- 
aded the harbour. This was a dreadful blow to the 
Republican party, inasmuch as besides twenty or 
twenty-five ships of the line which were stationed 
there, Toulon contained several noble establishments 
and immense naval stores. On the first announcement 
of the intelligence, the French General Lapoype set 
out from Nice with 4000 men, accompanied by the 
representatives of the people, Freron and Barras : 
he advanced in the direction of Saulnier, following 
the line between Cape Brun and Fort Pharaon, on 
the eastern side of Toulon. On the other side, 
General Cartaux, with the representatives of the 
people, Albitte, Gasparin, and Salicetti, advanced on 
Beausset and observed the passes of OUioules, which 
were in possession of the enemy. The combined troops, 
English, Spanish, Neapolitans, Sardinians, and others, 
collected from all quarters, were masters of the place 
itself and of all the defiles and avenues for six miles 
round it On the 8th of September General Cartaux 
made an attack on the passes of OUioules, and carried 
them. His advanced posts were within sight of Toulon 
and of the sea : he took Six-Fours to the west of the 
harbour, and repaired the fortifications of the little 
post of Nazer. The division of General Cartaux, con- 

* Buonaparte is said to have had the principal share in this events 
by placing a battery on the heights of Villeneuve facing Avignon, 
and dismounting one of the cannon of the insurgents on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and by a second fire killing one of their can- 
noneers. On this the latter refused to fight any longer against repub- 
lican artillery, and the insui^ents evacuated the city, and retired 
towards St. Remy. 
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sistiiig of 7000 or 8000 m^ separated from Mount 
Faron behind Toulon, from that part of the army 
commanded by General I^ipoype, which caused great 
inconyenience and the want of co-operation between 
them. A difference of opinion prevailed as to the 
mode of conducting the si^e ; that is to say, whether 
the principal attack should be made* on the left 
or on the right of the town. On the left were 
the forts of Faron and La Malgue, which last is a 
strong and carefully constructed K)rtification ; on the 
light there was only the fort of Malbousquet, which 
is little else than a field fort, though difficult of access 
Witeritaation. This fort being once taken, the 
besiegers would be dose to the ramparts of the town ; 
90 that in reality there could be no question that this 
was the true point of attack, and hiuier therefore all 
the reinforcemaite from the interior were sent It 
was a few days after the taking of the passes o£ 
Ollioules that Napoleon arrived from Paris (whither 
he had been sent on some special mission) to take the 
command of the besi^ing train. He with other non- 
commissioned officers and ensigns^ had been promoted, 
aco(Nrding to the principles of the Revolution, to the 
higher ranks of the artillery, for which many of them 
were well qualified, whilst o^ihers had neither the capa- 
city nor information necessary for the important situ- 
ations to which chance, with the spirit of the time, 
had raised them. The principle, however, was on the 
whole a good one ; for m this lottery of promotions, 
thoui^ there must needs be many fsiilures, yet those 
Who^aessed real talente and brJvery had L oppor- 
tumty to distinguish themselves, and were almost sure 
pfbeing brought forward Cm proportion to their merits) 
in the service of the Republic. 

Napoleon on his arrival* found th<3 head-quarters 
still at Beausset. The troops were busy in making 
preparations to bum the Allied squadrons in the road 
of Toulon ; and the next day the new Commandant 

* On 12th September. 
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the Artillery went with the (jeneral-in-Chief to 
Yisit the batteries. What was his surprise to find a 
battery of six twenty-pounders placed close to Ollioules 
at two gun-shots jfroin the shore, and quite out of react 
of the English vessels ; and the volunteers of the Cote 
d'Or and the soldiers of the regiment of Burgundy 
employed in heating the balls at the diflferent country- 
houses in the neighbourhood, as if red-hot cannon-baUd 
were easily transported firom place to place I Napoleon 
instantly set about reforming this state of things. His 
first care wasJ^-fiSt about him several officersjQf artdl- 
le;y.who had_been em^Ic^jL. k^fo^©. Jh^^ J^ieyolutipn, 
and whom the IzouBlS of the time had displaced. He 
appointed his old comrade. Colonel Gassendi, to the 
superintendence of the arsenal at Marseillea At the 
end of six weeks he had succeeded in collectin g and 
completing apaxk of two hundred j)ieces oi artilleryj^ 
!nbe bs^rieswere^ advanced forward and fixed oi the 
most advantageous points of the shore^ Jlitgi, ^.conge- 
quence of which was that some large vessels were 
dismasted by them, several smaller ones sunk, and 
the Enfflish were forced to abandon that part of the 
haxBou r. 

' '^ AVhiTe the preparations for the siege were going on, 
the army received considerable reinforcements. The 
Committee of Public Safety sent plans and instruc- 
tions relative to the conduct of the siege, drawli up by 
General D'Ar^on of the engineers. Tliese were read 
in a coimcil of war called on the occasion, at which 
Gasparin, a popular representative and a sensible and 
well-informed man, presided. Nagoleoji, who for the 
last month had been examining the ground, and was 
become thoroughly acquainted with its peculiarities, 
r ^ommen ded the plan of attack which afterwards 

y^ * It is somewhat remarkable that the first shell fired at Toulon was 
^\ij the hand of Buonaparte himself; and that it fell upon^ and 
entirely destroyed^ the very house where he and his fiimily had 
resided during the short time that they inhabited the town, after 
their removal from Corsica. It was an hotel kept by the foster-sister 
of his mother, the daughter of her nurse. The husband of this un- 
fortunate woman was killed in the explosion. — Riipp, 
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«Mg^i^gjg(1^_ Jftjffijp grdftf! thfi aiigryestion s of the 
jgoiit^e^a^ J^taDy usel ess under the circmnstancp urf 
the case, as mms opinion a reg^ar aege wasjiot at 
aTTnecessary.^^T^n fact, allowine ttiara positfon coufl 
be gamed, from which, with a certain number of mor^ 
tars and cannon and furnaces for red-hot* balls, a fire 
could be kept up on every point of the greater and lesser 
roads, it was evident that the combined squadron 
would be compelled to abandon them, and the garrison 
would then be reduced to a state of strict blockade, 
the communication with the squadron, which would be 
forced to stand out at sea, being cut oK Such a 
position was to be found at the extreme point of the 
promontory of Balaguier and UEguillette, between 
the two harbours and nearly opposite to the town. 
This he had remarked some weeks before to the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, but the English had in the mean time 
become so sensible of its importance, that they had 
landed 4000 men there, had cut down the wood cover- 
ing the promontory of Cairo, which commanded the 
whole position, and had employed all the aid they 
could get from Toulon, having recourse even to the 
galley-slaves, to entrench themselves there, making it 
into what they called " the Little Gibraltar/' jttiis 
^oint, which a month before might have been seized 
upon without any difficulty, now required a serious 
attack ; for which purpose it would be most advisable 
toTorm batteries mounted with twenty-four pounders 
and mortars, in order to destroy the epaulments which 
were constructed of wood, to break down the palisades, 
and throw a shower of shells into the fort ; and that 
then, after a vigorous fire of eight-and-fortvJho ura^ the 
works should be stormed by picked troops. Two days 
after the capture of the foirt. Napoleon gave it as his 
opinion that Toulon would belong to the Republic. 
This plan of attack was warmly discussed, and at 
length unanimously agreed to. 

According to the proposed plan, the French raised 
five or six batteries over-against Little Gibraltar, and 
also platforms for fifteen mortars. A battery of eight 
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twenty-four pounders and four mortars had at the 
same time been thrown up against Fort Malbousquet 
nearer the town, the construction of which was a pro- 
found secret to the English, the workmen being en- 
tirely hid from view by a plantation of olivea It was 
intended that this battery should not be unmasked 
till the moment of marching against Little Gibraltar; 
but on the 20th of November the Representatives of 
the people went to inspect it, when they were informed 
by the cannoneers that it had been completed eight 
days, and that no use had yet been made of it With- 
out further inquiry, the Kepresentatives oidered them 
to open a fire, and accordingly the cannoneers with 
great readiness opened an alternate fire from the bat- 
tery. General O'Hara, who commanded the Allied 
army at Toulon, was much surprised at the erection 
of so considerable a battery close to Fort Malbousquet, 
and gave orders that a sortie should be made at day- 
break. An hour before day, he in consequence sallied 
out of the garrison with 6000 men, and meeting with 
no material obstacle, his skirmishers only being en- 
gaged, spiked the guns of the battery. 

In the meantime the drums beat to Mine, at the 
French head-quarters ; and Dugommier, who had jiisiT 
ffien taken the command, in haste rallied his troops, 
which occupied the line from Fort Rouge to Malbous- 
quet, and were too much scattered to make an eflfec- 
tual resistance at any single point The Commandant 
of Artilleiy posted.himself on a rising ground behind 
the battery, where he had previously established a 
depot of arms. There was a communication from 
this spot to the battery, by means of a supplementary 
branch or continuation of the trench. Perceiving 
from hence that the English troops had drawn up to 
the right and left of the battery, he conceived the 
project of leading a battalion that was stationed near 
him along this concealed passage. By this manoeuvre 
he succeeded in coming out unperceived among the 
brambles close to the battery, and immediately com- 
menced a brisk fire upon the English, whose surprise 
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was such that they imagined it was their own troops 
to the light, who by some mistake were fixing 
on those to the left. Qeneral O'Hara hasten^ 
towards the spot, thinking ffo^rec^ Ihe supp^ 
nnstake^ wten~he' was wounded in the Iiand.,J5^jfc» 
dm^et taJ^ ani^' Freikc^igigeant seized aaddr a^ ed 
hgijpnsOTjer the trendL^ The disai]^pearance of 
t^eH^E^]^ General wasTo sadden t^tn5is"own 
trooMj^d^not ieven fcnowwEat was ]become of ^ISl 
Byffis'tiiieTJugominier, mllilheli^d^f)^ tTiatle^Sd 
raOied, had got between the town and the battery: 
this movement disconeerted the opposite party, who 
forthwith commenoed their retreat They were hotly 
pursued to the gates of the fortress, which they 
entered precipitately, and without having been able 
to ascertain tne fate of their General Dugommier 
himself was slightly wounded. A battalion of vo- 
lunteeiB from &e Isere distinguished itself in this 
action. 

Genial Cartaux, as we have seen, had conducted 
the SLege at fts comm^icement; but the Committee 
of PubHc Safety had foimd it necessaiy to supersede 
him. He was a vain man, usually covered from head 
to^fftot^with^j^ldlace;' and when Napoleon iBret 
presented Tiim with his cj^denti^ls. he said he coqld 
06 very well without feim, but that he was welcom e 
to share the lionpurs of the victory withouTTKav^ 
had any of lihe trouble. He was'^originaHy a piunter 
by profession; and for his success against the Marseil- 
lois had been promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General and General of Division. He was i goora nt 
of the art of war as weU as most otEer thm^I!Jut 
was not an Hl-disposed' man, and had been guilty of 
no excesses on the taking of Marseilles. Doppet, 
who succeeded him, was a Savoyard by birth, and 
had been bred a physician. He thought of nothing 
but denunciations, and had no idea of the nature of 
war. Nevertheless, by a singular chance, he was very 
near taking Toulon within forty-eight hours after his 
arrival A battalion of the C6te aOr and another of the 
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regimeut of Burgondy, being on duty in the teendies 
before Little Gibraltar, had one of their men taken 
by a Spanish company on guard at the redoubt; 
they saw their comrade ill-treated and beaten, while 
the Spaniards offered them every insult by shouts and 
indecent gestures. The French being provoked be^ 
yond patience, ran to their arms, commenced a brisk 
fire, and advanced against tbe redoubt. On this the 
Commandant of ArtiUery immediately hastened to 
the General-in-Chief (Doppet,) who was not aware of 
what was going on. They galloped to the scene of 
action together, and there perceived how the matter 
stood. Napoleon persuaded the General to support 



%§_.2ktta|^aBsunn^ hlm^at it woidd.j^^^ 
ductiTO^offffeaES: Toss'lb advance than to retire. The 
Greneral accordingly gave orders Ibf' "the dmerent 
corps of reserve to be put in motion ; all were quickly 
oeLi^e^||lert^..^d NaEol^^ their heal- 

Unluckily an aide-de-camp was killed by the side of 
the General-in-Chief. Doppet was panic-struck ; and 
ordering the drums to beat a retreat, recalled the 
soldiers at the very moment when the grenadiers, 
having driven back the skirmishers, had ^reached the 
gorge of the redoubt, and were about to enter it. The 
troops were highly incensed, and complained that 
painters and physicians were set over them. The 
Committee of Public Safety recalled Doppet; and at 
length fe eling the necessity of employing ifeal militaij 
men, sent "Dugbmmierj who hadl seen fifty years* 
serTOe, was covered with scars, and was dauntless as. 
the sword by his side. 

The garrison was all this while obtaining rein- 
forcements, and the public watched the progress of 
the si^e with anxiety. They could not understand 
why every effort should be bent against Little Gib- 
raltar, a place so insignificant and in a contrary di- 
rection to the town. All the popular societies rang 
with denunciations on the subject. Provence com- 
plained of the long duration of the siege. A scarcity 
began to prevail, and increased to such a degree, that 
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Freron and Barras, having given up all hopes of the 
prompt reduction of Toulon, wrote in great alarm 
from Marseilles to the Convention to take into con- 
sideration whether it would not be better to raise 
the siege, repass the Durance, and resume offensive 
operations again after the harvest A few days after 
the Convention received this letter, Toulon was taken, 
and the letter was then disowned by the Represen- 
tatives as a forgery. Dugommier having resolved 
that a decisive attack should be made upon Little 
Gibraltar, the Commandant of the Artillery threw 
7000 or 8000 sheUs into the fort, while thirty twenty- 
four pounders battered the works. On the 18th of 
December, at four in the afternoon, the troops left 
their camps, and marched towards the village of 
Seine, a little on one side of the English. Thejlaji 
was to attack at midnight, in order tp avoid tiCe^e 
of the fort and of the intermediate redoubts wTilcE 
fiaS^Tieen constructed at the foot of two hillocks close 
to it At the instant when everything was ready, the 
Representatives of the People called a council to de- 
liberate whether the attack should proceed or not : 
either they wished thus to throw the blame of a 
failure on the Greneral, or with many others despaired 
of success on account of the dreadful weather, the 
rain falling in torrents. Dugommier and the Com- 
mandant of Artillery ridiculed these fears; two 
columns were formed, and set out to attack the fort 
The Allied troops, to shelter themselves from the 
balls and shells which showered upon the fort, 
usually occupied a station at a small distance in the 
rear of it The French were in hopes of reaching the 
works before them ; but the English had a line of 
skirmishers in front of the fort, and as the musketry 
commenced firing at the very foot of the hill, the 
Allied troops came up iq time to its defence, when 
a very smart fire was immediately opened. Case- 
shot showered all around. At length, after .jj, most 
furious attack»..I)ug^mmier^^^ ' accofding tcTtiis 
usual ^custom, headed the reading columiiJ'^wSs 
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obliffed to fall back : and in the utmost despa ir cried 
oirEp^Iam a lost_Dgiaa^! Success was indeed m 
every way important at a crisis when the want of it 
ordinarily conducted the imfortunate General to the 
scaffold. 

The fire of the cannonading and musketry con- 
tinued. Captain Muiron of the artillery, a young 
man full of bravery and presence of mind, and who 
was aide-de-camp to the Commandant of Artillery, 
was detached with a battalion of light infantry and 
supported by the second column, which followed at 
the distance of a musket-shbt. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the position, and availed himself so 
well of the windings of the ascent, that he conducted 
his troops up the hill without sustaining any loss. He 
debouched at the foot of the fort, rushed through an 
embrasure, his soldiers followed him, and the place 
was taken. The English and Spanish cannoneers 
were aU killed at their guns, and Muiron himself was 
dangerously wounded by a thrust from the pike of an 
English soldier. When Dugommier had been three 
hours in the redoubt, the Representatives of the 
People came with their drawn swords in their hands 
(the Baillie Jarvies of the scene) to load the troops 
with eulogiums on their conduct. If, however, not 
brave in themselves, they were " the cause of bravery 
in other men f made those who lay at the mercy of 
their caprice and importunate demands look about 
them, and let it be understood in a manner that was 
neither to be mistaken nor gainsayed, that "the 
Republic expected every man to do his duty \" 

At break of day, the French marched on Balaguier 
andX'EguiIIette, which were already evacuated. The 
twenty-four pounders and the mortars were brought 
to line^these'BattenesJ"* whence tfiey Hoped to caiti- 
liOfiMe the combmed'^^ts TTefoie noon f but ^^o- 
l^onde^^ed it n5t advisable to fix tTiemttere. They 
were of stone, andllie engineers "v^ho had construcied 
theifi had been guilty of an oversight in placing a large 
tower of masoniy just at their entrance, so near the 

VOL. I. S 
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platforms that whatever balls might have struck them 
would have rebounded on the gunners, besides the 
splinters and rubbish. They therefore planted cannon 
Ofl the heightejb ebind t hej^ could not 

open tHelr nre till the next "day ; but jiQSQoner did 
^heJ^nglidhAd^^ Ec^^ 

fad poSes^3^theiriafiI ves oTt hese positions than J^ig^ 
igaadesignaT^jK^^ out o£.th£xS^s 

fiamediafcel y. He then wejjt to Toulon to make it 
kno'vm that there W8S~"not_a moment 16^' be ^T^Tin 
5uttingj)uf fb sej^^ council of war niet^ and agreed 
Eat mepEce was no longer tenable. Theyacconfingly 
proceeded to issue orders, as well for the embarkation 
of the troops, as for the burning and sinking such 
French vessels as they could not carry away with them, 
and setting fire to the marine establishments. Notice 
was also given to the inhabitants that those who 
wished to leave the place might embark on board the 
£nglish and Spanish fleets. When these disastrous 
tidings were spreaid abroad, a scene of ccmAision arose, 
which it would not be easy to describe, any more than 
the disappointment and astonishment of the garrison 
and of the unfortunate inhabitants, who but a few 
hours before, calculating on the great distance of the 
besiegers from the place, the slow progress of the si^e 
during four months, and the daSly^ arrival of rein- 
forcementSj^not onljr hoped to effect the raiasi^ of the 
$^e^nBiit to become masters of Krovehce. " The sur- 

yp^ft^n JjSiSSteniatron inSHifested at so' unforeseen a 
rev^i^Jbore teslimPiJJ^^ tp'^he stiQ ai^^enius orffiis. 
wEicETwas Napoleon's first military enterprise. TIm 
plan was what no one suspected ; and j^et wlien ithad 
micceeded, noffiing could appear simpler ^ ^ly^ ^ 
corns a little out of his way to tsike the town 
attacking theTHeetj,..^^ its chi ef defe hce. The 

. / secret ql t&is, as of all enterprises ^oTon^aJi^^^d 
' Boldness, consisted in looking at 9ie real circumstances 
ani possibilities of the case instead of trustmff to 

^_-^-*-~—~— '—•——- — ~— .— ^^•■- , I .1, ,■ ■ ■ -..^1. ■' ■ I I ■^ »,,. .„, . -r-'--**^, O It ■ '— * ■ " 



* It lias 'been said he wished firdt to make a desperate attempt to 
letake little Gibraltar. . . 
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rptttine or the ja pinion of otherg, aadinj^ssittg (out of 
a great number of doubtful Jx^eaSatBaioS&r) on those 
that led most eflfectually and certa inly t o theenrTTTrt 
was3lgo mgiuy crgditable to tr^ ^ H^ginftj T^mAnf.^ ftir^ 

^ompt itj3S>LthiI^^ .thatjb^ sajUho- 

/important use that might be made of thg^j^Q^tbouoL 
yCttle , GibraHar beforehand Jmd If^at/ iintr a TnArp^nf. 

/ i n preven tingjlie disastim^^ consequencea after it was 
tab^L 

In the night Fo rt Pon6 was blown up by the 
Enj^h, and an hour afterwardsa part of the Irench 
^Sljuadroh was sell)ii &e. xjine seventy-fom-^n ships 
ancT four fixates felT^a* pf gyjto Jthe JBgiagi" "The fire 
and smoke from tlie arsenaTres^bled the eruption of 
a volcano, and the thirteen vessels which were burning 
in the road were like so many magnificent displays of 
fireworks. The masts and forms of the vessels were 
distinctly visible in the blaze, which lasted for many 
hours, and had a striking effect Sir Sidney Smith 
took a very active share in this transaction. The 
Spaniards were entrusted with the destruction of two 
powder vessels; but instead of sinking, blew them 
up, which occasioned a tremendous shock. It was of 
course sufficiently mortifying to the French to see 
such valuable resources and so much wealth consumed 
within so short a space of time. The English had not 
time to blow up Fort La Malgue, as was expected. 
Napoleon then went to Malbousquet It was already 
evacuated. He ordered the field-pieces to sweep the 
ramparts of the toTm and heighten thejconfusion by. 
tHr owi]^ shells from the howitzers Lafo the harbour, 
ffiSiTtne mortars which were ^updix the road with 
their carriages could be planted on the batteries, 
and shells thrown from them in the same direction. 
General La Poype took possession of Fort Faron, 
which the allies no longer attempted to keep. During 
this time, the batteries of L'Eguillette and Balaguier 
kept up a constant fire on the vessels in the roads. 
Many of the English ships were much damaged. The 
batteries continued to play all the night, and at 

s2 
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m 

fae^^of day t he English fle et was seen out at sea. 

^Time^o'clSck ITEghnGbe^ 

"Flpgliah ships were forced to put into the Hyeres. 

Many thousand families at Toulon had followed the 
English, so that the revolutionary tribunals found but 
few victims in the place ; all the persons most deeply 
implicated in the late transactions had left it Never- 
theles Sy . between , one ani_±v?o Jiundred, u^foitujiate 
met3&^ci^ ^^rSers 

alterwards arrived if om tEe CoriventionlOT demolish- 

* The manner of doing this was sufficiently infamous. Only eight 
or ten persons of any consequence, who had wished to fly, remained 
behind.; a great sacrifice to the offended Genius of the Kepublic was 
wanted, and these were too few. A stratagem was therefore resorted 
to. Proclamation was made that all those who had been employed 
in the arsenal while the English were in possession of the town, were 
to repair to the Champ de Mars and give in their names ; and they 
were led to believe that it was for the purpose of employing them 
again. Nearly two hundred persons, head-workmen, inferior clerks, 
and others in subaltern situations, went accordingly in full confidence, 
and had their names registered. It was thus proved by their own 
confession that they had retained their places under the English 
government, and the Revolutionary Tribunal immediately sentenced 
them to be shot. It was during his stay at Toulon at this period 
that Buonaparte saved the Chabrillant fitmily, who were brought into 
the harbour on board a Spanish prize, from the fiiry of the mob. It 
was just afber the fall of Robespierre, and the inhabitants were by no 
means reconciled to the change. No sooner was it known that about 
twenty emigrants had been landed (though by no fault or wish of 
their own) than a crowd collected at the arsenal and in the streets, 
and were proceeding to the prisons to slaughter these unfortunate 
persons. It was in vain that the Representatives, Mariette and Cam- 
bon, who were of the moderate party, and themselves suspected, 
attempted to dissuade them from tiieir purpose; they were in 
danger of being themselves had up to the lamp-post. It was late in 
the day, and the crowd were growing outrageous : the guard came 
up and were repulsed. At this crisis Napoleon recollected among the 
principal rioters several gunners who had served under him during 
the siege : he mounted a platform ; the gunners enforced respect to 
their (feneral, and obtained silence ; he had the good fortune to pro- 
duce an efiect : they were restrained from further violence by his 
assurance that the emigrants should be delivered up and sentenced 
the following morning. It would have been no easy matter to per- 
suade them of what was perfectly evident, namely, that these emi- 
grants had not infringed the law, as they had not returned volun> 
tarily. During the night he had them put into some artillery- 
waggons, and carried out of the town as a convoy of ammunition ; a 
boat was waiting for them in Hyeres roads, where they embarked, 
and were thus saved. 
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ing the buildings of Toulon : the absurdity of the 
measure did not prevent its partial execution, and 
many houses were pulled down which it was, of course, 
subsequently found necessary to rebuild. During the 
siege of Toulon, the army of Italy had been attacked 
on the Var. The Piedmontese had attempted to 
invade Provence, and had got nearly as far as Entre- 
vaux ; but being defeated at Gillette, they retreated 
within their line. Th e news of t he tafedngjof Touloi^^ 
caused a lively sensa'fion in Provence and thirouejiout 
Jb raiice, partujulgyriy as .success was imexpected^ and 



tott^e command of that departmeat in the army of 
V Jisig' General Dugommier was appomted Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the army of the Eastern Pyrenees. 
He always spoke in the highest terms of Buonaparte, 
and sent him word from time to time of his successes. 



A 



Itwgs at the siege of Toulon that, standing by one 
fl^^^tteries wEere a cannoueer was shot dead at Tiis 
f^e~ Buonaparte took the raimod which had fallen 
ouEof KiTl aiids," and qljj^rged the gun seversJ ibTOe^. 
lie by tEis ineaiiis caught an infectious cutaneous 
disease, which was not completely cured till many 
years afterwards, and which offcen did great injury to 
his healtL It was here also he became acquainted 
y^^ sevgjSiLofficerg^.Hho, were afterwaxd&..the paojj; 

Onone occasion, while constructing a battery, he 

wanted some one to write a letter for him. A young 

man stepped forward to offer his services. The letter 

was hardly finishedj^ ..when a cannon-ball striEing near 

/ Eim^ covered'"hTm all over with eariKT'^ ^ifood, ' said 

V the writer, " we shall not want sand this time." This 

j^^/tbgetherjrtth' the coolness he displayed^ was thQ, 

/makingof the youiig^soldie/s fortune. It was Junot 

i^oppe{,"To whonT Buonaparte Ts hot very favourable^ 

has, however, made a very honourable mention of him 

in his " Memoirs" of the campaign. He says, " When- 
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dver he vkdted the outposts of the army, he was 
yalwayB sure to find the Commandant of Artilleiy at 
I; his ; he slept little, and that little he took on 
/, the ground, wrapped in his mantle : he hardly ever 
(^quitted his batteries.'" So watchful was he for the 
jenemy and for fame ! 

Beforej^digj&e^ra^^^^ Najoleon gnper-^ 

int^ded me t'orBfvmffthe coiiitsdrProvence anHtfie 



Lfle of Hyeres, shortly alter the English quitted it. 
He divided the coast batteries into three classes ; those 
intended to protect harbours for fleets and men-of-war, 
those for the protection of merchant-vessels, and those 
erected on projecting headlands to guard the coasting- 
trade and prevent cruisers from landing on shore ; but 
in this iudidoufi and economical arrangement he had 
everywhere to encoimter the warm opposition and 
remonstrances of the public authorities and popular 
societies, who, in their officious self-importance or idle 
apprehensions were anxious to have expensive batteries 
erected at every little village or hamlet that happened 
to be situated near the sea-sida 

N^K)leon joined the head-:g[uarteisjQLtiSie^ 
Itelj^a^lJice m*T^^ ITOj^Ttwas at that time 
oommandeGri)y General Duinerbion, an old and brave 
officer, who had been for ten years a captain of giena- 
diers in the troops of the line. His military knowledge 
was considerable ; he had carried on the war between 
the Yar and the Roya, and knew the positions of the 
mountains that cover Nice perfectly well ; but he was 
confined to his bed by the gout half his time. The 
new Qeneral of Artillery visited all the advanced 
posts, and reconnoitred the line occupied by the army. 
On returning from this inspection, he laid a memorial 
before General Dumerbion, relating to the nnsuccessful 
attempt of General Brunet to force the enemy beyond 
the High Alps the year before, and to tiie right 
method of effecting this object by taking possession of 
the Col di Tende. If the French could thus fix them- 
selves in the upper chain of the Alps, they would secure 
almost impregnable positions, which, requiring but a 
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few men to maintain them^ would leave a greater 
number of troops disposable for other service. These 
suggestions were laid before a council, at which the 
representatives Ricors and Bobespierre the younger 
were sitting: they were unanimously approved o£ 
Since the taking of Toulon, the opinion entertained 
of the General of Artillery was such jas of itself to 
inspire considerable confidence in his plans. 

On the 8th of April, 1794, a part of the army under 
the command of General Massena (General Dumerbion 
being confined to his bed by a fit of the gout) filing 
along the edge of the Boya by Mentone, crossed the 
river. It then separated into four columns, three of 
which proceeded severally towards the sources of the 
Eoya, the Nervia, and the Taggio, and the fourth 
advanced upon Oneglia. The la^ column fell in with 
a corps of Austrians and Fiedmontese upon the 
heights of St. Agata, repulsed, and defeated them* 
The General of Brigade, Brule, was killed in the 
action. The head-quarters were removed to Oneglia, 
which is situated on the sea-coast, and troops were 
immediately sent forward to occupy Loano, still 
farther east From Oneglia the French troops as- 
cended to the sources of the Tanaro, beat the enemy * 
on the heights of Ponte-di-Nave, seized on the 
fortress of Ormea^ where they took four hundred pri- 
soners, entered Garessio, and made themselves masters 
of the road from that place to Turin. The communi- 
cation with Loano was kept up by way of Bardinetto 
and the Little St Bernard. 

The fault of General Brunet had been that he .had 
come in firont of the enemy, and endeavoured, by 
mere dint of obstinacy, to dislodge them firom an 
almost imassailable position and push them across a 
rugged barrier into their own country. Napoleon, by 
directing the movement of the troops obliquely 
along the valleys of the Roya, the Nervia, and the 
Taggio, and by mean&i of those which had debouched 
in Piedmont by the sources of the Tanaro, had taken 
them in rear. The Piedmontese troops occupying 
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the camp at Saorgio might be but off and taken pri- 
soners ; but the loss of an army of 20,000 men was 
too serious to be risked by the court of Saxdixua, 
which was alarmed, and justly so. The Piedmontese 
troops, therefore, lost no time in abandoning those 
famous bulwarks which had been drenched with so 
much blood, aud where they had acquired no incon- 
siderable renown. Saorgio was immediately invested, 
and soon after capitulated. The Piedmontese re- 
mained on the Col di Tende till the 7th of May, 
when, after a severe action, they were driven from it ; 
and thus all the upper regions of the Alps fell into 
the hands of the FrencL By this skilful and well- 
concerted plan, boldly carried into effect, the army 
of Italy had also gained more than sixty pieces of 
cannon. Saorgio was well stocked with provisions 
and ammunition of every kind,' being the principal 
depdt of the Piedmontese army. The Commandant 
of Saorgio was afterwards tried and shot by order of 
the King of Sardinia, on the ground that he might 
have held out twelve or fourteen days longer. It is 
true the event would have been the same, as the 
Piedmontese army could not have come to his assist- 
' ance ; but in war, the commandant of a place is not 
to judge of events, but to defend it to the very last 
hour. The French kept possession of the ground 
they had occupied from May till September, when 
they learned from Nice that a considerable Austrian 
force was advancing on the Bormida, and General 
Dumerbion in consequence set forward to reconnoitre 
the enemy and to seize their stores, which he was in- 
formed had been pushed on as far as Cairo. The 
Representatives Albitte and Salicetti accompanied the 
French army ; the General Commandant of the Ar- 
tillery was called upon to direct the operations ; and 
it was on this occasion that he narrowly escaped 
being summoned to the bar of the Convention on the 
following extraordinary charge : — 

Napoleon, it appears, while employed in inspecting 
the fortifications at Marseilles, was applied to by one 
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of the Representatives there, who informed him that 
certain popular societies intended to attack and 
plunder the powder maffazines. The General of 
irtiUeiy, in o4r to prevent this, furnished him with 
a plan for constructing a little wall with battlements 
upon the ruins of Fort St James and Fort St. 
Nicholas, which had been destroyed by the Mar- 
seillois at the beginning of the Revolution. The 
expense was trifling ; but some months after, a decree 
was passed for summoning the Commandant of Ar- 
tillery at Marseilles to the bar of the Convention, as 
having projected a plan for restoring the Forts of St. 
James and St. Nicholas in order to withstand the 
patriots. The decree specified the Commandant of 
Artillery at Marseilles ; but Napoleon was at this 
time General of Artillery in the army of Italy. 
Colonel Seigny, who was the person designated by^ 
the words of the decree, had to go to Paris according 
to its literal tenour. When this officer presented 
himself at the bar, he proved that the plan was not in 
his handwriting, and that he knew nothing about the 
matter. The circumstance was explained, and Napo- 
leon was discovered to be the person in question ; but 
the Representatives of the army of Italy, who were 
in great need of his services to direct the campaign at 
this crisis, wrote to Paris, after putting him under a 
temporary arrest, and gave such explanations to the 
Convention as it was satisfied with. 

The French, in pursuance of the plan laid down, 
crossed the straits of the Bormida ; and on the 
26th of September came to Balastreno, whence they 
proceeded to Cairo. Here they feU in with from 
12,000 to 13,000 Austrians manoeuvring on the 
plain, who no sooner saw the French Army approach- 
ing than they retreated upon Dego ; and being 
attacked here, after a slight action in which they lost 
some prisoners, retired to Acqui. Having taken I)ego, 
the French halted. They had secured possession of 
several magazines, and ascertained that there was 
nothing to fear from the Austrian detachment. The 
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march . of the French spread considerable alarm 
through this part of Italy. The army returned to 
Savona, traversing Upper and Lower Montenotte. 
General Dumerbion wrote to the Convention to say 
that /4t wafi to the skilful dispositions of the General 
of Artillery that he, in a great measure, owed the 
success of the expedition.'' 

The. remainder of the year, 1794, was spent in 
putting the positions occupied by the French army 
mto a state of defence, particularly Vado, where a 
part of the troops had been stationed to protect this 
port from the English cruisers. The^knixs^jgdge Jbftt 
N^ggli^lX^guired^bj thjs all the j^qafions 

of the neighboufEoqiwas highly useful to him whieij 
K]]]}ecame Commsiftder-in-CEiei of the sa*nie,jimy, 
amd en abled him to v^jiture qn the. bpld manoeuvr^Jo 
■jfEcBTte 'owed the victory of Montenotte at the 
openmg ofTne campaign of • Italy in 1796. This 
may show how intimately application and industry 
are connected with &:enius and capacity. Others who 

O X V V^ ' III w I i» -I* * ' " "^H 

w^ej^jaged injbhe same circuinstances jyithlnimafilf 
derived npjHvanitiageTrom them^^orjn^^ no 

mmute mquiiie*^ of""acCufate observations, from not 
seemg the use oi them or. having any object i^ vi^w. 
Napoleon, with all his taJent, would not have per- 
formed what he did/ if He £aa i;ieglected his opportu- 
niti^.of _ acquiring local and technidal information. 
But it was the very strength and comprehensiveness 
of his mind that made him indefatigable in his obser- 
vatLons and researches, from foreseem&c the results and 
Emn^-cgrfaay prm6iples in view by which the 
individual details were combined with grandeur of 
effect Success in any pursuit implies incredible 
labour^ and pams; out it is at the same time a gemus 
lor any pursuit that alone gives a passion for it, or 
that can supply the patience necessary to master the 
preliminary steps, from distinctly perceiving the con- 
sequences to which they lead or that can in the end 
turn them to any account ! Efuonaparte applied b imr 
self to the studjj^f Ms aurt wjtbli secre t consciousness 
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of his future jlestinj^ and never looked at an old 
toweTbf a mountain-pass but he saw victory perched 
upon it! In January, 1795, he passed a whole night 
in company with General St Hilaire on the Col di 
Tende, from whence at sunrise he surveyed those fine 
plains which were already the subject of his medita- 
tiona ItaUa/m! lixdmrn/ This circumstance pro- 
bably suggested to his brother Luden the fine passive 
in which he describes Charlems^e passing a night 
among the Alps. In May of this year he quitted the 
army of Italy, and returned to Paris. Aubry, at 
that time at tiie head of the Military Committee and 
secretly attached to the cause of the Bourbons, had 
purposely deprived him of his situation as General 
of Artillery, and put him on the list of generals who 
were intended to serve in La Y end^. The command 
of a brigade of infantry had been assigned to him; 
but he declined this ofier, and flung up his com- 
mission. 

When Kellermann, who had taken the command 
of the army of Italy, was driven fix>m the positions 
of Yado, St Jaques, and Bardinetto, and even talked 
of evacuating the Genoese territory, the Committee 
of Public Safety grew alarmed and called together the 
different Representatives who had been deputed to 
the army of Italy, in order to consult them. Ponte* 
coulant, who succeeded Aubry ia the war-department^ 
was one among others who pointed out Napoleon as 
eminently qualified to give an opinion on the subject 
— ^a piece of service for which Buonaparte showed his 
gratitude by promoting the minister to a seat in the 
Senate when he afterwards became Consul Napoleon 
was summoned to the topographical Committee, 
and laid down the unejjjLtfee. Borghetto for.tjie 
troops— a suggestion that saved tie Frenct army and 
preserved the coast of TjfenoaLlnofwilBstanding the 
treated attacks of ihe enemy. At the end of the 
year (1795) 'General Scherer superseded KeUermann 
in the command; and on the 20th of November, 
having received reinforcements from the army of the 
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Pyrenees, attacked the Piedmontese general, Devins, 
at Loano, drove h\m from all his positions, and had 
he been sufficiently enterprising, might have con- 
quered all Italy; but instead of pursuing his advan- 
tages, he returned to Nice, and went into winter- 
quarters. The enemy did the same. 

me^SSt5onliM^etiremeii?r*^ 
i md had few acguain tancesT ' He' endeavoured to 
forget TKcMsense of mortification and neglect by a 
more intense application to his professional studies. 
lEgbJEag^th e tiin e to prepare himself for the career 
that laybefore Iiim, and it, required alTTiis attention 
and enorts. He nad done something, he nad stiJi 
moire to 3o. Genius is at first shy and taken up with 
itself. The new.world of thought or enterprise that 
is forming in the imagination jostles against and 
repels the actual one. This begets an appearance of 
l^istance and reserve, because tKefe is a series of 
reflections gomg on in the mind that mark out a 
path for themselves and unfit it for the ordinary 
intercourse of familiar life. We do not wonder at 
people in common life who are absent and thoughtful, 
if we know that any particular object engrosses their 
attention or clouds their brow: but the Ine of a man 
of genius from its commencement is a preparation for 
the arduous task he has imposed upon himself! 3ifiL 
spul^is "like a star and dwells apart,'' till it is time for 
it to disclose ~ifsel£^Wcl burst mrougli the obsqurity 
ffiat7enwonsltr* &^ has expressed this 

finelyr though quaintly — 

" Tlie noble heart that harbours virtuous thought, 
And is with child of glorious, great intent, 
Can never rest until it forth have brought 
The eternal brood of glory excellent." 

At a lat(gr..pefiod of hip life, when he had discharged 
his debt to Fame, and when men of narrow minds 
would have become stiflF and haughty with their 
elevation, he grew propprtionably easy and familiar. 
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mcative, even to exuberance, iu conversatiQiL It^as 
been prefenTeir^tnat about this time Buonaparte had 
thoughts of offering his services both to England and 
the Porte ; for the latter of which assertions there is 
so far a foundation that he proposed to the Govern- 
ment to send him with other French engineers to 
assist the Turks (who were in alliance with Fr£|,nce), 
against the Russians; but this was perhaps a feint, 
and answered its end, for Jean de Bry, one of the 
Council, observed that if he could be of such use to 
! the Turks they had the more need of his services at 

home. He sometim^wentjfco Jhe. THieate^ Feydeau, 
where he""Eappened to be when .he fiuit "Eeard of the 
rising of the Sections; andj^e(jilfin±fid_t^ Corazza 
coffee-house in the Palais^feoyal^ where he used[ jo 

23Si-§aj?£^i^^^ old ;cQn^amons m ,axmilj!s ^eU^ 
sevejal actors pi, J]ue.^d^ and where the celebrated 
Talma is said to have once paid his reckoning for 
him, for which he had left his sword in pledge. He 
himself, however, contradicts the truth of this anec- 
dote, and says that he was personally known to Talma 
only after he became First Consul 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



TH£ QUELLING OF THE SECTIONS. 

Bevolt of the Bectioos at Paris ; butcheries of Carrier and Leboo, 
and in La Vendee ; trial and condemnation of Carrier; counter^ 
reyolutionarj excesses ; Jacobin attack on the Convention ; peace 
concluded with Spain and Prussia ; the Quiberon expedition ; 
unsocoeasfid attempt to disarm the sections ; Napoleon entmated 
with the command against them ; succeeds in dispersing them, 
and is chosen commander of the army of the interior ; di£Sculties 
of his ffltuati<Mi ; his first interview with Madame Beauhamoifl|y 
afterwards the Empress Josephine; is appointed to the ehkaf 
command of ihe army in Italy. 

If a nation of a species lower than men had under- 
taken a Revolution, they could not have conducted 
it worse than this of France, with more c hattering ^ 
more maUc e, mg ig unmeaninggesticijlatiQn^ and J^a 
3i^5^ and jmit^ oFpuiposeT oSicely had the reign 
offer^ror ceased, aimthe" Government been restored 
to something like stability and order, when within a 
few months the volatile genius of this people, impa- 
tient of liberty or repose, and eager for some new 
theatrical display, since the daily procession of the 
guillotine no longer kept them in a state of excite- 
ment and dismay, seemed anxious to get rid of the 
Revolution altogether; by way of interlude decked 
out the youth of the city {La Jeunesse Doree) in the 
Chouan imiform, and instigated the Sections to revolt 
against the Convention with a view to restore royalty. 
When onefoUowsthe succession of parties and events, 
which resembles the shifting of the scenes in a pan- 
tomime, the oscillation from one dangerous extreme 
to another, without any motive but the love of change 
or contrast ; when one sees the uniform readiness to 
spill blood (as the sovereign panacea), the impulse 
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which this appeared to give to the public mind, 
and the equal readiness and even infatuated deter- 
mination to relinquish the object for which such 
tremendous sacrifices had been made, the instant that 
object was attained, out of sheer fickleness aod per- 
versity, one cannot help feeling a sudden burst of 
spleen, and a disposition to excuse Robespierre and 
others for thinking that liberty and patriotism alone 
had not sufficient charms for the Parisians without 
the aid of terror, and that it was necessary to resort 
to extreme violence to compress their extreme ver- 
satility. Again, Buonaparte, who was at Paris during 
the time of this reaction, must have been struck with 
the folly and extravagance he witnessed, and might 
then probably have come to the conclusion (on which 
he acted afterwards) that a people so prone to vanity 
and mischief might be led by the love of glory and 
conquest to maintain their external independence, 
but were as imfit as possible for the enjoyment of 
a system of regulated and constitutional liberty. The 
best intentions and the best principles in the world 
are thrown away upon a nation whose chief delight is 
in novelty and in a sort of treachery to itself 

The first inclination of the popular party after the 
death of Robespierre was to keep up the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and continue nearly the same system 
under different auspices ; but the scheme failing, 
things took a totally opposite turn. The sixty-three 
Deputies who had been proscribed for protesting 
against the expulsion of the Brissotins on the 31st of 
May, were first recalled to the Convention ; and after- 
wards all that remained of the victims of that day. 
The violent party had lost the assistance of the Com- 
mune, the principal leaders of which had fallen with 
Robespierre ; but they still had the support of the 
Jacobins and the Faubourga The Convention closed 
the sittings of the one and disarmed the other. The 
Revolutionary tribunal was still permitted under cer- 
tain restrictions ; those who had been imprisoned by 
it as suspected persons were let out slowly, one by 
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one, and Barrfere attempted in vain to save the Pre- 
sident, Fouquier-Tainville, one of those who had 
dipped his hands with most insolence and fury in 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, and whose name 
excited general horror. A month after the fall of 
Robespierre, Lecointre, of Versailles, denounced Bil- 
laud-Varennes, CoUot d'Herbois, Barrfere, Vadier, 
Amar, and Vonland, bringing twenty-three distinct 
charges against them. Tallien had just before in- 
veighed bitterly against the system of terror; and 
Lecointre was emboldened in his attack by the eflFect 
which TaUien's words had produced. Alas ! every- 
thing here seems referable to the study of effect, to 
a mixture of cowardice and vanity. No fixed prin- 
ciples, no steady convictions, and determination to 
abide by them in spite of consequences ; but an 
habitual readiness to abandon or outrage the plainest 
truths, according to the immediate chances of personal 
disgrace or triumph. The accusation of Lecointre 
against the accomplices of Robespierre failed the 
first time, and was declared calumnious by the Con- 
vention: soon after they contented themselves with 
passing to the order of the . day upon it ; the third 
time, it was carried tumultuously, and the objects of 
it were condemned to banishment. Thus the first 
time a charge is brought it only excites surprise at 
the boldness of the experiment : the second time, the 
ice being broken, there is an apprehension that it will 
be carried ; and this anticipation of defeat makes all 
eager to concur in it, lest they should be considered 
as parties implicated, though the grounds of the accu- 
sation remain in all respects the same as before. It 
is not the truth or justice of the case that determines 
the question, but the confidence of success that encou- 
rages the attack and silences opposition. 

What contributed to increase the unpopularity of 
the members of the Committee, was the publicity 
given to the cruelties of Carrier and Joseph Lebon, 
its two commissioners at Arras and Nantea Lebon, 
young, of a sickly temperament, and naturally com- 
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passionate, had discovered considerable humanity in 
his first mission to Cambray; but he was reproached 
with his moderation by the Committee, and was sent 
to Arras (his own and Robespierre's birthplace) with 
; the express injunction to show himself a little more 
revol'Oiionary, In order not to be behind-hand with 
the inexorable policy of the Committee, he lent him- 
self to the most unheard-of excesses ; mixed up de- 
bauchery with extermination; had the guillotine 
always standing by him, which he called St GuU- 
loti/ney and kept company with the executioner, whom 
he admitted to his table. Carrier having more 
victims at his disposal, had even surpassed him: he 
was bilious, fanatical, and naturally blood-thirsty. 
He only waited for an opportunity to put in practice 
all that the imagination of a Marat had not even 
dared to think of. Being sent to the neighbourhood 
of a rebel district, he condemned to death the whole 
hostile population, priests, women, children, the old, 
the young. As the scaffolds did not suffice, he had 
superseded the revolutionary tribunal by a band of 
assassins, who took the appellation of the Company 
of Ma/rat — ^and the guillotine by boats with false 
bottoms, by means of which he drowned crowds of 
victims in the Loire. As many (it is said) as eight 
hundred persons at a time, of different ranks, ages, 
and sexes, were precipitated into the river in this 
inhuman manner; and when any of these unfortunate 
wretches clung in despair to the sides of the barges, 
if in the struggle their hands got loose, their execu- 
tioners amused themselves with cutting them across 
I the wrists with their sabres, or knocking them on the 
i head with their poles. Innocent young women were 
.^tripped naked in the presence of their butchers and 
tied to young men, and both were cut down or thrown 
into the river together — and this kind of murder was 
called by an opprobrious nickname. Cries of ven- 
geance and horror were raised against these acts of 
atrocity, say the French historians, after the 9th 
of Thennidor; yet when, a short time before, Carrier 
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, Umaelf sent them a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings, and added with a sort of triumphant sneer, 
*^Qud torrent revotviioTmaire que la Lovre!" the 
Convention received this piece of barbarous levity 
with applause. Surely the dictates of humanity or 
decency do not depend on the dates of the almanac. 
An act of lawless cruelty and revenge may be endured, 
while it is deeply lamented, in a dreadful crisis; but 
that it should be made a subject of sport and merri- 
.menty is not to be endured or palliated und^ any 
circumstancea In otha* countries they attempt to 
resist or remonstrate against oppression at the time; 
in France the successful perpetrators Bxe applauded 

, like favourite actors on a stage, and they are only 
punished when all the mischief and dang^ is over; 
by what is termed a reaction. The style of this 
period corresponds veiy much with the tone of its 
sentiments, and equally shows the inflamed and ex- 
asperated state of the public mind that could dictate 
or tolerate such bombast. '^ At the name of Carrier/' 
says the reporter of his correspondence at the time, 
'' the smoking chart of La Vendue unrols itself before 
your eyes. Thouaomds of acdamandere from a/midst 
the furnace of that wide waste feed the fire which 
e^mmmea the RepviMc, Tou hear the crackling of 
the flame which devours both manufiactures and 
hamlets, cities and men; the ruins of castles mii^le 
with tiie wreck of cottages — melancholy and de- 
plorable equality, which exists only in devastati<Hi ] I 
see by the glare of the blaze, those who have kindled 
it, dafting across the burning beams of falling houses, 
like birds of prey, on th^^ .treasui^es they contain. 
Even the asylum of patriotism is not respected; the 
enemies taken with arms in theit handa^ and ihoae 
who lay them down, are precipitate into the same 
gulf; the common foe, and the friend who leads <Mt 
&cddiers to vit^ry, who procures tbemtfoy Sure indies^ 
tioBS the meaardf necessary subsistence, perish alike; 
and the same regard is paid' to lihe patriot and the 
rebel'' We may see by this flagniat styl6 tlutf thd 
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popular bram had been overwrought ; images of 
death, of havoc add destruction, floated familiarly and 
mechanically before it; and the d^ree of excitement 
was the only thii^ considered, the ^d (whether good 
or evil) was a matter of absolute indifference. 

Carrier, when called upon for his defence, threw the 
blame of what he had done on the cruelties of the Yen- 
deans themselves and on the undistingaishing fury of 
civil war. " When I was giving my orders,"^ said he, 
^' the air seemed still to resound with the civic chaunts 
of twenty tliousand martyrs to liberty, who had shouted 
Long live the RepuiMc! in the midst of torturer 
How is it possible for humanity, dead in thesie terrible 
crises, to make its voice heard ? Those who accuse 
me, what would they have done in my place? I 
saved the Republic at Nantes. I have lived only f6r 
my country, and I am prepared to die for it.'' Out 
of Ave hundred members, four hundred and ninety- 
eight voted in £Eivour of the sentence against Carrier. 
What added to his unpopularity and hastened his 
condemnation, was the evidence of ninety-four of' the 
most respectable inhabitants of Nantes, persons sin- 
cerely attached to the cause of the BeVolution, aiiid 
who had resolutely defended their city gainst the 
Yendeans, but who were implicisited hi the same fate 
with them and sent to Paris in chains as Fedetalists. 
If they had happened' to haVe been brought before 
the Bevolutionaiy tribunal during the zenith of its 
power, they would have fallen like s6 many others 
under the fangs of its merciless system. This instance' 
alone is enotigh to show that the system 'of t^nrror 
resorted to at tfajs period exceeded its professed ob- 
jects, however stem and iniplaicable ^ and' that the' 
rag6 of patriotism, like every othcfr, soon ^^ made the 
food iti lived ' upon,^' thait it coostract^' CEim<es aiid 
fabricated excuses; in* order to eitercise'^ seu^i^' of 
poirer and glut its lovie of tetigeand^'btl idl who'ca^m^^ 
by any cLbcideht within its tin&UoW^d <^[ras{i; tKtho\^ 
distiittition ^and'^ withoM- iemoitsd.^ Two n^^idioiM 
arise heie: The'fiidt^ tlalt it'is'iiiijillit ti^^ attMbiiti^ 
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\ ihe corrupt state of moral feeling, the want of mode- 
' ration aad magnanimity, the ferocity or apathy dis- 

flayed on these occasions, to the French Beyolution. 
nstead of throwing. an indelible reproach upon it, 
they seem rather to vindicate its necessity. They 
were committed by men who had received a Bourbon 
education, aad had for the most part imbibed their 
ideas of what was fair and honourable from the pre* 
cepts of priests and the example of nobles. Coupe- 
TSte with his axe and his beard, his hand and his 
heart, was ready-made for his part, and sprung all- 
armed out of the filth and rottenness of the ancient 
rSgime, like Pallas out of the head of Jupiter. The 
licence of the time indeed gave a greater scope to 
such characters, when in the fury of civil contest the 
hateful passions were most in request ; but the former 
state of things had left no dearth of such materials 
and such chaxacters to work with. It would be more 
a matter of wonder, and would lessen the value of the 
change, if a people suddenly emancipated from a long, 
ignoble, and dastardly servitude all at once displayed 
the wisdom and manliness of character of a people 

\ regularly trained to the possession and to the use of 
freedom. Secondly, we shall do well to consider 
whether this stain of cruelty and intolerance, instead 
of being confined either to the French Revolution or 
French character, is not too applicable to all a^es and 
nations, whether free or enslav^, refined or barbarous ; 

' and how far this original and rancorous bias in our 
own breasts is merely hindered from breaking out by 
drcumstances, or " skinned and filmed over" by cus- 
tom and appearance& Very common chai^a.cters 
would work up into Revolutionary monsters 1 

The reactiany to which Carrier had appealed in his 
own justification, soon began to spread m a contrary 
direction. The South of France became a scene of 
counter-revolutionary excesses, of the same character 
and almost as terrible as those of the Revolutionary 
Committees themselves. Massacres in mass, private 
assassination, were the order of the day. Companies 
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of Jeaua and Gompcmiea of the Swn, took place of 
Compcmies of Manrat, and exacted as severe a retribu- 
tion. At Lyon, at Aiz, at Tarascon, at Marseilles, 
they slew all those confined in the prisons who had 
participated in the late transactions, pursued those 
who had escaped in the streets, and without any other 
form or notice than the reproach, " Behold a Matavin!" 
(the nickname they gave to their opponents) slew 
them, and threw them into the river. At Tarascon 
they precipitated them from a high tower on a rock 
which bordered on the Rhone. Thus the infliction of 
cruelty and terror went its round, and was not con- 
fined to any particular class or aide, but was the con- 
sequence of the maddening spirit and delirium of the 
time and the mutual hatred of the different factions 
towards each other. 

The Jacobins and the Faubourgs were dissatisfied 
with the arrest and trial of the terrorist Deputies. 
The latter more than once raised an insurrection, and 
marched to the Convention, crying out, " Bread, 
the Constitution of the year '93, and the release of 
the imprisoned Deputies !" On one of these occasions 
they rushed in considerable numbers into the hall of 
the Convention, and a scene of the most frightful dis- 
order ensued. Boissy-d'Anglas took the chair which 
Vernier had quitted. He was not popular, being at 
the head of a Committee of Subsistence for supply- 
ing the people with bread ; and from the slow and 
inefiicient manner in which they proceeded, he was 
called Boissy-Fcmdne. He was even suspected of 
keeping back the supplies of provisions, in order to 
make the people desperate and favour the designs of 
the royalist faction, with which he was secretly con- 
nected. The rioters took aim with their pieces at 
Boissy-d* Anglas, when a deputy of the name of Feraud, 
rushing forward to protect him, was dragged out into 
the lobbies, his head lopped off, and held up on a pike 
before the President of the Convention to induce him 
to pass the resolutions required by the insurs^ents. 
BoLy-d'Angl.8 remainedlrm, infl/xible in thefoidst 
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of threats and insults ; and when the bleeding head 
of Feraud was presented to him, bowed respectfully 
to it There is a strange . mixture of the horrible 
and ludicrous with the sublime in this scene, which 
is not lessened when we are told that the calmness of 
countenance assumed by the chief actor in it was but 
a mask for clandestine designs, and the courage he 
displayed inspired by a lurking hatred and contempt 
for the people. In this period of political scene- 
shifting and violent tergiversation, there is not only 
no trusting to appe£u*ances, but even the most heroicsd 
actions become equivocal by their pretended con- 
nexion with problematical circumstances. Boissy- 
d'Anglas was the intimate friend of Aubry, who is 
also supposed to have superseded Buonaparte with a 
view to rob the Kepublic of his talents and future 
victories. In France everything is attributed to 
stratagem and intrigue on the slightest grounds : one 
thing is certain, that where people are always on the 
watch for such motives, tibiey are more likely to 
act from them, and that a downright simplicity and 
straightforwarcLiess of character is the last thing to 
be looked for. The assassin of Feraud was discovered, 
but rescued by the mob. This ill-timed and san- 
guinaiy insurrection hastened the fete of the mem- 
bers of the Committees, under arrest, who with several 
Cretais, (the wreck of the Mountain faction, who had 
countenanced the rioters) were condemned, and sent 
to the fortress of Ham. These disorderly risings of 
the common people might be mischievous, but were 
no longer formidable. They wanted the dubs, they 
wanted the terrible municipality with Henriot at its 
head, knocking at the gates of the Convention, and 
crying with a voice of thunder and a front of brass, 
*' The Sovereign People is at hand I" they wanted 
public opinion on their side ; and, above all, they 
wanted Prussian manifestos and tide dread of the 
AlUed powers, hanging imminent over Paris, and 
threatening them with military execution and lasting 
debasement and servitude. The brain, pressed on that 
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nerve, started into sudden frenzy ; otherwise, it was 
tame and light enough. 

The arms of the Republic were about this time 
everywhere victorious; and the public mind, reassured 
in that respect, had leisure to come to its senses in 
other things. In the b^nning^ of 1795^peace.^was 
conduded \ritk']§paiQ janaPjc^ and at the same 
tiSeTichegru overran and conquered Holland, drove 
away the Stadtholder, and thus deprived Great 
Britain of its footing on the Continent Seeinff no 
prospect of crushing France by means of foreign 
powers, the British cabinet united itself more closdy 
with the Emigrants, and in concert with them pro- 
jected the disastrous expedition to Quiberon. Hoche 
had nearly stifled the war in Lsk Vendue by a mixture 
of vigour and prudence hitherto unattempted. He 
had beaten the scattered remains of the enemy's 
troops, driven away their cattle, which he restored to 
them in exchange for thdr arms, and gained over 
many of their priests by separating the cause of re- 
ligion from that of politica The spirit of disaffection 
still indeed existed, but had scarcely the means of 
showing itself; and the differences between their only 
surviving chiefs, Charette and Stofflet, gave the finish- 
ing blow to the hopes of the royalists in that quarter. 
Charette had even consented to make peace with the 
Republic, and a sort of treaty had been entered into 
at Jusnay between him and the Convention. The 
Marquis de Puisaye, a man of intrigue and adventure 
rather than the enthusiast of any party, had conceived 
the project of transferring the nearly extinguished 
insurrection of La Vendee into Brittany. There 
already existed in Morbihan bands of Chouans, com- 
posed of the refuse of all parties of men thrown out 
oT'emplpyment and desperate, of hardy, smugglers, 
w£o made predatory incursions into the enemy's teni- 
tdry, but could not keep the field like the Vehdeans. 
Puisaye hadxecourse to Great Britain to extend the 
Chipuaii system, and led the English ministers to ex- 
pect a j[eneral rising in Brittany, and from thence 
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thjQUghout the rest of ..IVagcej Jf thgy .woidi.ii5J^ 
ft^iSZlfe^ -sk^i^^^.*^^ ammunition, luad 

The Quiberon expedition (the favourite and memo- 
rable scheme of the late Mr. Windham, then Secretary 
at War) included the most active and spirited of the 
Emigrants, almost all the officers of the ancient French 
marine, and in short all those of that party who, tired 
of exil^ and the miseries of a wandering life, were 
desirous to try fortune once more. The &gli£li fleet 
accordingly landed on the small peninsula of Quiberon 
1^,000 emigrants, 6000 republican prisoners who had 
enlisted in hopes to return to France, 60,000 muskets, 
and a complete equipment for an army of 40,000 men. 
Fifteen hundred Chouans joined this little army on 
its disembarkment, when it was immediately attacked 
by General Hoche. He succeeded in turning it ; the 
repubUcan prisoners who were found in its ranks 
deserted from it, and it was defeated after the most 
obstinate resistance. In the deadly war between the 
Emigrants and the Republic, the vanquished were 
treated as outlaws, and no quarter was given to them. 
Their loss was a severe and irrecoverable blow to the 
Emigrant party. 

The expectations founded on the armies of Europe, 
on the progress of internal discord, and on the attempt 
of the Emigrants having fstiled, recourse was next 
had to the discontented Sections. It was hoped to 
bring about the counter-revolution by means of 
the new Directorial Constitution. This Constitution 
was nevertheless the work of the moderate republican 
party; but inasmuch as it gave the ascendant to 
the middle classes, the royalist intriguers indulged 
confident expectations of entering by their means 
into the Legislature and the Government The 
Convention having suppressed the Jacobins and the 
Faubourgs in order to put an end to anarchy and 
violence, the Jevmease Doric thought this a proper 
time to insult their fellow-citizens as Republicans, and 
i the Sections rose against the Convention to annul its 
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ajithority now that it was mildly and beneficially 
exercised, and to restore despotism and the ancient 
regime : upon what principle it is impossible to guess, 
except that mentioned by Luther, that " human reason 
is like a drunken man on horseback — set it up on one f 
side, and it is sure to fall over on the other." Or 
rather, passion is only satisfied with mischievous ex- 
tremes — ^moderation and wisdom appear to be its bane 
— ^and reason is the dupe of sophistry and passion. 

The Convention notwithstanding held an even \ 
course, and was determined to keep it. To avoid the [ 
error of the first Constituent Assembly, which had ( 
involved France in endless troubles by the prudery of 
excluding its members from the subsequent Assembly, 
the Convention decreed the re-election of two-thirds 
of its members. This prompt and seasonable step, 
which had for its object to save the country from the 
return of anarchy or a counter-revolution, excited the 
greatest possible ferment: the Royalist Committee 
came to an understanding with the journalists and 
shopkeepers of Paris; the Faubourg St Qermain, 
hitherto deserted, was filled from day to day with I 
Emigrants in the Chouan uniform, who made no j 
secret of their design of restoring absolute power, i 
while the Section LepeUetier (or FUles-St Thomas) 
imder the guidance of La Harpe,* Lacretelle, and 
other literary drivellers, at once the accomplices and 
dupes of the reviving party, declared loudly (in order 
to arrive by a diversion at the same end) that all power 
resided in the assembled people. The struggle became 
more and more furious : the majority of the Sections 
of Paris sided with the Section LepeUetier in rejecting 
the decree of the Convention, who, however, on the 
1st of Vendemaire pronounced both that and the 
Constitution to have been acceded to by the majority 
of the primary assemblies throughout France. The 
Sections had now nothing to do but submit ; but as 

* This writer appears- to have been much such a politician as he 
was a critic, neglecting the essence for the form, and more taken up 
with the means than the end. 
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they had faxther objects in view or were led on by 
those who had, they were by no means disposed to do 
so. They proceeded to nominate the electors, who 
wore to choose the new members a&&c their own 
£Euduon ; and to organize an armed force to defend 
their meetings. The_ Co^nvention,^,.jqqi^is^^ the 
coming stpmi and not incline3 tamely to yield to jt^ 
^fecfed the trogpa^fcon^^ camp of SfiS)lon^]^le^ 

gitedlts powers to a OommiKee of five person s, 
olombd, "Barras, Daunou, Letoumeur, and Merhn of 
Douai, j^Qwere. charged ivith the care, ^^tfe^-pi^fe 
/ >S2^i5^J_^Mofled.a-Bp^^ 
wine ^amoimting Jip fifteen or. eighteen hundr^Litld 

iSvolutronists, whiihad been . objects . of j>ej^SciutiSS ^ 
tKe rea^iviTi/navres in the southern departments), and 
on die 11th at ni ght sent to dissolve the agemljy of 
^p^or s bj^lorce^ but they . lia^^ already ^^^^umed. 
lJurmg"3Le night of the 1 1th, the decree'wmeh ms- 
solved the coU^e of electors and armed the Bafctaiiott 
of Patriots of Eighty-nine, .grgdupfid^ the greatest con- 
sternation and was represente3 .as a jetflJ?i ^51^® 
svBtemof terror! The Section Lepelletier did every- 
thing in its power to incite the other Sections to 
revolt. The Convention, no leas alarmedj^ resolved to 
give the first blow and bring the afiair tojk.Qoncluaon 
l^;<fiMmmiglfie jefractory^emons. 

vmEe"12th oT "VenoSnaire (October 3rd) at 
seven or eight o'clock in the evening, General 
Menou, accompanied by the Eepresentatives of the 
People, who always attended on such occasions as Com^ 
. ims^onei^ of the army of the Interior, proceeded 
with a numerous escort to the place of rendezvous of 
the Section Lepelletier to put the decree of the Con- 
vention in execution. The infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery were all crowded together in the Rue Vivienne, 
at the extremity of whidi stood the Convent of the 
FiUe8'St. Thomas. The Sectionaries occupied the 
windows of the houses in this street. Several of their 
battalions drew up in line in the court-yard of the 
Convent, and the military force which General Menou 
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led fouBd itself placed in an embarrassing predica^ f 
ment TheCioTnTnititeo of th<^ Soction hftvmg-desjg- 
nated thems^lyi^. .a&^SL-d&j^v^^^p^-^.iho-Bw^neigii 
People 41^ the. .^xevcise q£. lOa^^^dfP^oelL- i^nctii^ns, 
whichjfeeJffnnYfiiitinn TiBJ ua3jiped^.thfijjrefia8fidJfco 
oBey^itelorders; and after an hour spent in useless 
conferences, ^n^ral Menou afid the Cominissioners 
withdrew bv a sort j^uMtpLtulationr^without^ha viiy 
dissolved_oi^isarm£^^ .-The SectioniE^Js 

victorious^ dec& ill ,4)ermaiiexu5fi;^ sent 

deputetions t^ thf nt.hw-tSftfftir^^ffj boasting of its 
°"^^^J^".^.-^^^^^g^^t(1y rffy^^^^'^^T^g the measuses 
^st^i^lculai^ to insula. the common triumph. In 
tihiis manner it prepared for the contest of the 13th of 
Vendemaire (October 4.) 

^Napoleon, who had b^^nJGcoLfipme months attending j^ 
the committee which directed the movements of th^... 
armies of the republic, was at the Theatre Feydeau, j, 
close to the top of the Rue Vivienne, whga^he. heard v 
of the extaa-ocdinary scene that was passing so near 
Him. He went to the spot, curious to observe all the 




to tne .gallerj oi the Uonvention to witness tne ertect 
oTTEe news and" mit the" character and colouring 
tKaf^^SQuld be, given to it^^ .The ^Ccmxfintkauwas 
entirelj^at a. loss what to da_ The RepresentativefiL 
wishing to exculpate themaelwesyw^eagerly accused 
Menou, attributing to treachery (according to the 
mshion of the time) what arose from unskilfulneS3 
ajSnS^TSCehbu wasput under arrest Several deputies 
then appeareff at the Tribune, stating the extent of 
the danger, which was but too clearly proved by the 
intelligence that arrived every moment from different 
quarters. Each member proposed the general in 
whom he reposed the greatest confidence to succeed 
Kenou. The Thermidorians wished for Barras, but 
this choice was by ho means agreeable to the other 
parties. Those who had been on duty with the ws\y 
of Italy at Toulon ^d,the members of the ConunittfieL 
of Public Safety, who were in daily communication 
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'with.Nagoleon^recQiQBaenj^ person most 

13^Jbz^ to exfncate them from their present cIanger^.oji 
accomit of the promptkudS^of his resources and the 
j5]mSeS~anCmQ«on7orhT8:8Har^^^ Mariette, 
who belonged to the paxty of the Moderates, and was 
one of the leading members of the Committee of 

Forty, approved of this selection. S§filll'?PBif-.-^*^ 
wafiin. the crowd aud heard alltfeat gassed^ considered 
fcr above half a n hour of thecojjrse h^.&hwQul(l"9i£p 
At lengttT he made up Tiis piind ^nd rfipair^d to thi^ 
ComnfflSee, where he pointed out in the most forcible 
^ir:iie Nrn able t£e impossibiMt^lf jirecfeig'^ 
miportant an aBailr wKiIeilogggd by thxee_Represen- 
tettvSspwtio' would ill fact take the whole managemenlj, 
StSlhiif o^'Tiaiia8;iiST mpTde^aTl' W 
f the general:— he added that J^e had witnessed the 
ccurreuci'*mTKe "Kiyi^7~V^iyienne, and that the Com- 
missioners had been most to plauie, though they Tiad 
corne forward as angry accusers. Struck witn the 
fiS3E^ of 3£ST:^asoning,^ T^^^ unable to remove" the 
Coipmssioners^wit^ a long discussion in the Con- 
vention, "lihe Committee, to reconcile all parties (for 
they had no time to lose) determined to nominate 

f Barrage*. General-in-Chie*f, appointing Buonaparte 
second in command under tim. Thus they got nd of 
the services of the three Commissioners without giving 
them any cause of umbrage. Ag soon as Napoleon 
found himself invested with the actual command of 
the forces that were lo protect the Convention, Tie 
went to one of the apartments in the TuilerieSj^ where 
MepAii^remameSlii. custody, in order to procure from 
iim the necessary information as to the strength and 
disposition of the troops and the state of the artilleiy. 
The regular army^ consisted of only jOOO ^oldiers o f 
arms, whereas the ^T^io nal Guard, atj^ 

* Barras, one of their number, had ha ppened to be pryaent ^ 
ToullxiCand to h%x^ appreciated th^^cEafafifet ofjSuQiijkpartfi, " S? 
Bad7 probably, iaen^^plve^'JKTby'W'apoTeon in his recent pursuit oi 
einployineDt. Ddiberating wi^Tallien "aiid"Carnot;"ETs coUejig]}^ 
tte suddenly said, '^have tBe inanwliomyou want ;j,t is a little Cor* 
slcan officerj..ifi:li'o.Vill not stand upon ceremony." — Bourrienw. "^ 
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of the insvtrge nts, amounted to 40^000 men. The 



I 






from Paris) and guarded by twenty-five men. It was 
one o^iOCfejIliueDaormiig. B3tnaamrte imiaediai§ly 
dispatched a major of the 21st Chasseurs (this_naajjQj 
was^Mim^LS^^^ at Sablons tQ 

g^;;;^!ifr^ .tte^..artilk£y Ita - tfie ;;^den; of Jlt^ I 
Tuilenes. H£|4 wQtber mom,eftt been losi he would I 
have been too late. He reached Sablons at three m 
the mormng, where he fell in with .the Jbead of ja^ 
aQlUBftn.Jcfi.ffi^,the..Sfi^^ 

QQi»iDg^tQ„afiiafe.Jil^^ but Mm2.U Jroojg^ ]5^^ 
cavalry and the gfrou nd a plai n, the "Sectiojjariesy 



notlM Jnk mpperjtp risk^ajienffagement Theyf 
accordingly retreated, and a,t nvfe o clock m the 
mommff the forty pieces of cannon entered thej 
TuilQr;es. 

Between six o'clock and nine, Napoleon planted 
Ids artillery .^..the head of Pont Louis^ X v 1. the 
Pon^-KQyal, and the _.Kue de jRolx^,n, at the Cul-de-( 
Sac Dauphin, In "the Rue St Honore, at the Pont- 
Toumant, &c., efttrusting the guarding of it to oflScers 
qf kn own ndeutj^lhe matches were ligntea, and 
teliffil<riijmy -v^S'StstnButed" at tKe different posts 
or kept in reserve in the gardens and at the Car- 

rouseL '^g.drinBsMbeajutQL.HS?-. ^ ^^^U quarter. 
During tEisinterval the National 6uar3s were post- 
ing themselves at the outlets of the different streets 
contiguous to the palace and garden of the Tuileries: 
their drums even came and beat the charge on the 
Carrousel, and the Place Louis XV. The danger was 
mugoinent ; 30^000 National Guards, welF^jnei and 
To^ fflnce^tjgined to ^scipfi^e^ jKere m the field, an4 
' incensecl against the Conventipn. The troops 
oi tne line entrusfed with its defence were compara- 
.tively few in number, and might easily be led astray 
by catching the enthusiasm of the populace. To in- 
crease its fisproportioned force, th g Conventi on had/ 
distribute d arms to about 1 SllQinSi^Qiials^a^ 
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^j^iotgj20§y ^^o were divided into three battalions 
suSSpIaceaunder the command of General Serruytf . 
These men fought with the most determined valour; 
their example influenced the other troops^ and they 
were mainly instrumental to the success of the day. 
A committee of forty .members, which had" ~been 
chosen from the Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security, managed all the proceedings^ ^dig- 
cuasedjgoich^ut^resolye^^ nothing ; wh^e t^ 
urgency of the" danger increased"" every moment 
Some proposed that the Convention should lay down 
their arms and receive the Sections as the Soman 
Senators received the Gauls. Others wished the 
members to withdraw to CsBsar's camp on the heights 
of St. Cloud, there to be joined by the army of the 
Coasts of the Ocean ; and others recommeuaed that 
deputations should be sent to the forty-eight Sections 
to make them various offers. 

During these vain discussions, a man named Lafond 
(an old Qarde-du-Corps) debouched on the Poht-Neuf, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, at the head of 
three columns from the Section Lepelletier, while 
another detachment of the same body advanced from 
the Odeon to meet them. They joined in the Place 
Dauphin. Genergl Cartaii?» ..who was stationed ^qq 
the ront-Neuf. with 400 men and four pi^pe^.^flf 
cannon" with orders to.defend bothiddea.of the brid^e^ 
guitted his post, and fell back, on the .wickets of uie 
Louv re, ^t the sameliiaie a battalion of TfatioftjeJ 
Guards occupied the- Jardln dellnfant. They pr&- 
tend^to^^be faithful to the Convention, btit'nev^- 
^d^ssd^edTEfe'TO without orders. On the other 
fflSe^^SSe" ctuirch of St Roche, the Th^tre Frangids; 
the H6iel de' Noailles were occupied in force' by the 
National (Guards: Thie posts of the Conventions 
troops were not aboVe twelve 6r fifteen' paces from 
them. ' The- Sectionaries sent wom^ • to corrutot the ' 
soldiers ; eveii'the leaders Came fofward several tmies' 
miSnn'ed 'and 'waving th^ii^* tats, as they" said" to fixHr' 
te^%6ey TbB'S^^^^T'^^f spreai Daaicari,^ thi^^ 
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general of the Sections, sen t ajagb f truce to / 
slS£mon"tEe Convention to remov eTne froQ Ps[jEi^ 
^reatened" tlie peo^e^ and todSarm the Te^oris ia^ 
meaning thelKfiibts bPl^J. TEe bearer traversedTlEe 
posts ^^^ '^Es eyes"1En3aged, and with all the form- 
alties of war, about three o'clock. He wa s then intro- 
duced into the midst^of the Cominitfee loTTorty, 
amongst whom his^mg nace s caused muct alarm^ijt 
he oDtaine3~'notE3ng. ^JSj^iLjw^j^o^^jSii; the 
populace might have availed themselves of tEe dark- 
ness to climb from house to house to the Tuileries 
itself, which was closely blockaded. Napoleon had 
800 muskets, belts, and cartridge^xesTroii^t into 
ffiehaDof the _Conve^fiB^_ to_ana .iKfillmembers 
an3"the clerts . .as. a. coipSLJof «ieserva This measure 
alarmed several gf them, who thenlBeean to com- 
pfeRehd the seriousness of the cirg.upQstance. At longtii 
aOoiif o'clock some musk,(ets'were discha^ecOnim the 
Hoterdie "Noailles, and some of the baOs struck £n 
£he steps of the Tuilertes^;^ and' wounded b, MiWOiSax 
who waT" going into the Gardens. At the same 
momehl'Tjafona s column debouched by the Quai 
Voltaire, marching on the Font-Eoyal, and beating 
the charge. Thg bgt t^es then ^gt ready: an ^jgJB^ 
pound er^ the ^i5^^3j?5ac_J)a,iiT)lMC0p^i:^ . the„ J5r«^ 
(jnjh^diuich^^^ 

SSiJJS^^^^^— — -®®^— ^— sigaaJ. Aftg" severed 
3ScEarges the church was carried. La3on3V(k)lumi](, 
tak^n in front and flank by the arHHery placed on thft 
quay ^ven >ith the wicket of the Xouvre and^itt the 
head of t'Ee Tont -Royal, wag routed j^the JRue St 
fTorenlin, and the places ac^acent were, swept by^^ifi^ 
gunSi '^bout a hundred men attempted tp.make' a 
stand at tEeTTE^atre de la E&ublique, but wer^'diBH 
loSlffed tiy a "few sheila A few canilon-ishots ^ere j 
Beard' firom tiine to time during the night ; but they- 
weire filled* to prevent the bamcades whidiisomeof 
theinhabitants attempted to form with casks. Tlipre 
wereneadjjtw9 hundred of the ^ Sectionaries k35g or . / 
wSim3e3^r1SS almost an equal number on the side of ' 
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the Cmvention ; the greater part of the latter fell at 
t'Ee gate&ofSt Roche. The Representatives, Freron, 
Louvet, and Sieyes, evinced great spirit. The Section 
of the QTmze£Vm^._^in tl^_J^^ StTAjS^n^ 

was the only one that assisted the Conv^jitianr*®i^d- 
%.250 mm.ipl'Ss.aia:-- The-Taubourg^; however, 
containing the poorest of the people, though they did 
not rise in favour of the Government, did not act 
against it The strength of the armed ^for^ of the 
Co nven tion empIoyecT oailiis occasion, reckoning^^^ 
RepreseSEatives themselves^, was about 8500 men. 

Assemblages still continued to form in the Section 
Lepelletier. On the morning of the 14th some co- 
limins marched against them by the Boulevards, the 
Rue Richelieu, and the Palais RoyaL Cannon had 
been planted„in the principal streets, so ttat the^ 
Sectionaries were speedily dispersedTand'lhe^ rest of 
the day was passed in traversing: the cityrvisitinff the 
rendezvous of the msuigents, seizing arms, and read- 
ing £roclamations flh the evenmgVbrder wafi u^^ 
saliy restored7"Shd jPans was'completely quiet After 
this important service, when the officers were pre- 
sented to the Convention in a body. Napoleo n was 
chosen_by acclamation Commander-in-OhieTof the 
■^my^pf m6'Ktenbr,"Barras being no longer allowed 
to combine his miKary functions with the character 
of Representative. General Menou was delivered up 
tp be tried by a CouncH of War, but Buonapsulie 
saved him by insisting that the Representatives were 
more in fa^lt than he^jind should be conde^nned &xsL 
Itafcmd was the only person, executed. This young 
man jyas an emigrant,* and had di^layed great 
coui^^Tn the action :TKe"head. of his, cblunanjon 
the Poiit Royal had formed again thrice underj^ 
0re~of grape-shot ^Before it entirely gajve wayTT^ 
officers were very desirous to save himj'but^ljje 
imprudence ofTiis answers madeHit quite lmpQ§ayi^. 

* This circumataiice alone points out the oomplezion of the affiur. 
The Royaliets made use of the ConstitutioDalists as tools, and the 
latter seem to have heen at all times proud of the occupation. 
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It is not true that the troops were ordered to fire 
only with powder at the commencement of the action 
(which would have served to embolden the insurgents 
and endanger the troops) ; but towards the latter part 
of the affair, when success was no longer doubtful, 
they were told to fire with blank cartridges.* 

Afber the 13th of Vendemaire, Napoleon had to 
re-^^nise thfi-JSational Guards as well ais fhose of 
the ^Jrectoiy aajdnCssS^tive Body — a circumstance 
that conduced very much to his success on the famous 
] 8th of Brumaire. He left so jFavourable an impres- 
sion on these different .corps, that on his return 
from Egypt, although the Directory had prohibited 
its Guards from paying him any military honours, 
their order was without effect, and the soldiers could 
?j?-t.K prevented frona beatme '^To^'^i^ail^ . 
moBoent^he appeared. I'he loundationjof fame and * 
gf*eatnjes^..is laid regularly step fey step^so that'tte 
brilliaRt renown which at last astonishes the Wj^dd. is 
but the. echo of the common consent of all those ynJiix 
whom a.reallv powerful mind has come in CQUtagt; 
instead of bemg the result of caprice or accident, 
according to the opinion of some, who would persuade 
us that me adventurer can at any time start up and 
play the hero! Great and first-rate talents, it is true, 
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' * '' I made the troops load with powder only, which had the effect of 
frighteniDg the Parisians, and answered as well as killing them would 
have done. But, at first, I ordered them to fire ball, because to a rabble 
' who are ignorant of the effect of fire-arms, it is the worst possible 
policy to fire powder only, in the beginning. For the populace after 
the first discharge, hearing a great noise, are a little firightened, but 
looking around them, and seeing nobody killed or wounded, pluck up 
r their spirits, begin immediately to despise you, become doubly out- 
: rageous, and rush on without fear, and it is necessary to kill ten 
times the number that would have been done, had ball been used at 
first. For, with a rabble everything depends upon the first impres- 
sions made upon them. If they receive a discharge of fire-arms, and 
perceive the killed and wounded falling amongst &em, a panic seizes 
them ; they take to their heels instantly, and vanish in a moment. 
Therefore, when it is necessary to fire at all, it ought to be done with 
I ball at first. It is a mistaken piece of humanity to use powder only at 
< that moment, for, instead of saving the lives of men, it ultimately causes 
/ an unnecessary waste of human blood." — Bourrienne. 

VOL. L XT 
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are often concealed from observation, and are not sus- 
pected, till a proper occasion offers for them to dis- 
play themselves ; but JromJ^e^first .moment that gg^ 
an opportunity. occuD^ th^ do^ot fail to stamp tE^ 
^mpressioh oh outwaM circumstances and QpLoioKlt^^ 
surely as thfi .^al leaves its impression on the^wax ! 
^e few months during which Napoleon was at the 
head of the army of the Interior were replete with 
difficulties and disturbance, arisii^ from the installa- 
tion of a new government (that of the Directory), the 
members of which were divided among themselves as 
well afi often opposed to the Councils ; the silent fer- 
ment which existed among the old Sectionaries, who 
were still powerful in Paris ; the active turbulence of 
the Jacobins, who used to meet at the Society of the 
Pantheon ; the foreign agents who fomented discord 
in all quarters; and, above all, from the horrible 
&mine which at that time raged in the capital Ten 
or twelve times the scanty allowance of bread, which 
the Government usually distributed day by day, aot- 
tirely failed. The Society of the Pantheon caused 
the Directory increased uneasiness ; in consequence of 
which the Qeneral-in-Chief had the doors of their 
assembly-room sealed up. The m^nbers stirred no 
more for the present ; but some time after Baboeuf, 
Antonelle, and others connected with it set on foot the 
conspiracy of the camp of Grenelle. Napoleon at this 
period frequently had occasion to harangue the peogje 
m the streets and market-places, at the Sections and 
in the^Faubourgs ; and if is worthy of notice, that 
of all parts of the capital the Faubourg St Antoine 
(which had been regarded as the most violent, and 
was the first that rose and demolished the BastUle at 
the commencement of the Revolution) was the one 
which he always found most ready to listen to reason 
and the most susceptible of generous motives.* 

* One day^ as h« was addreaeing the crovrd, a fat woman, inter- 

y mpting him, said, "Never mind tiiese smart officers, who, so that 

they themselves get £at, do not care who else is starved." Buona- 

paite, who was then very thin, turned round and said, '* Look at me. 
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It was while he j^mipanded-at Pari s that !Nj B^>olgon 
becamea^^gmted^witl^^ 

Ji3?ertEe^disarming of the Sections ^youth some 
tacdl§.J»arspi.age. presented . hicaself , tQ.theitaff Jbo 
cit th e retu rn of a sword which had belon ged to 
faithdr? fonnerlj a. Senerann the service of the 
Repubuc. _ Th^^^ was Eugene BeauharnaiSj 
afterwards Viceroy of TtalyJ Nappleon, toucheC]By 
the nature of his^etitign and by his boyish eager- 

n^^^antea ."SS JTeqsfisLljEugfillfi^ 
when ne beheld his father's swoid^Jle^ffeneral- 
^eased with his sensibilityj^ehaved so kindly to hijrn^ 
ffiat J&is mother thought ,. herself jjbliged JtQ wait-iOn 
Inmjhe next day to thank 3im_ior_Jbi&.^^^ 
■Ey^^nTEM5ra^6nK%tre^^ grace of the E.ift- 
press Josephine, and of I^ qjt sw eet amTcapt^iTO 
majiners. Napbleon~was struck at ffiis firat JatfiCQ^. 
I^eir acqijaiBSan.QP so6n~ybecame more tender aa,d 
intunafe • and it was not long before Jhey^HSl^^^ar- 
ned^'*^ This connexion proved fortunate and happy 

Jflood woman, and then tell me which of us two is the Attest ?" This 

ipepartee turned the laugh against her, and the mob dispersed. 

I * In March, 1796. Madame Beauhamais was by birth a Creole of 

St. Domingo. Her name originallj was Marie-Joseph Rose Tascher 

de la Pagerie. When a child, ^ black sorceress had foretold that she 

should hd one day more than a queen. Her husbaad ^ha<i been a 



genera l in the Republican armieSji^ and_Ji.£ra fought ^^Sstlj. ii t]_ 

^Catties ' oh the Uliine ; buV mere ly on suspici on. -^af hf^ingjigbl^Tba** 

Been arrested and suffered 4eik8i iQui:,>da^Qgjy[s£gx& Jlottfifls 

^r]^. His ¥dfe had been thrown into prison also, where she became 

.acquainted with Madame Fontenai, afterwards Madame Tallien, 

, through whom she was introduced to Barras, and into the political 

circles of the day. Buonaparte left Paris a few days after they were 

married ; and during the first campaign in Italy, when all Europe 

rang with his exploits, constantly wrote letters to her, bemoaning 

; their separation, and full of the most passionate and even home-aim 

i feelings. On his way to join the army, he turned aside to Marseilles 

to visit his mother and family who wbre residing there. 

" I now most frequently met Napoleon at break&st or dinner, {says 
\ Bourrienne in his memoirs.) One day he pointed out to my observa- 
Y tion a lady seated nearly opposite to him, asking what I thought of 
A her : my answer seemed to be highly agreeable. His conversation 
afterwards turned chiefly upon this topic, touching her family and 
amiable qualities. He gave me to understand, that his probable 
marriage with the young widow, would contribute much to his hap- 
piness. I easily perceived, from the tenor of the discourse, that this. 

tJ2 
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tor both parties ; and well perhaps would it have been 
had it also proved lasting. 

Scherer, who commanded the army of Italy, had not 

profited as he might have done by the victory of 

lioano. He was constantly writing to the Directory 

for money and horses; and as they conld supply him 

with neither, he threatened to evacuate the coast of 

Qenoa, and repass the Yar. The Directory, at a loss 

what to do, turned their thoughts to the General of 

. the Interior. His reputation for boldness and skill, 

/ and the confidence reposed in him by the army of 

/ Italy, naturally pointed him out as the fittest person 

^ to retrieve the present embarrassing situation of 

connexion would effectually second bis ambition. His oonstantiy 
increasing intimacy vriib. ber wbom be loved, brongbt bim also into 
«• contact witb tbose most inflnential at tbat period; thus fiunli- 
tating the means of realizing bis pretensions. He remained in 
Paris only twelve days after the nuptials, which took place in March, 
1796. 

" Such was the union, in which, witb the exception of some Bght 
clouds, I bare beheld uninterrupted harmony reign. Buonaparte, to 
my knowledge, never gave cause of real sorrow to his wife; and 
Madame Buonaparte, witb many fiiscinating, possessed also many 
good, qualities. I am persuaded, that all who enjoyed intercourse 
with ber, have matter only of praise, certainly few persons have had 
cause of complaint. In her greatness, she never lost a real friend ; 
for she forgot no one. She was somewhat thoughtless, but an oblig- 
ing and amiable patroness. Benevolence was witb ber a necessity 
of the heart; but she did not always use discrimination: hence, 
her £iivour often extended to those who little merited such pro- 
tection. 
1 " Theemperor said be was well convinced, tbat be was the individual 
.^whom Josephine loved best in the world. She never failed to accom- 
pany bim on all bis journeys. Neither fatigue nor pri^ution could 
deter ber from following bim ; and she employed importunity and 
' even artifice to gain her point. ''If I stept into my carnage at 
• midnight, to set out on the longest journey, to my surprise I would find 
^ Josephine all ready prepared, though I bad had no idea of her accom- 
panying me. ' But,' I would say to ber, ' you cannot possibly go, the 
journey is too long, and will be too fatiguing for you.' — ' Kot at all,' 
Josephine would reply. — ' Besides, I must set out instantly.' — ' Well, 
I am quite ready.' — ' But you must take a great deal of luggage.' — 
( 'Oh, no! everything is packed up,' and I was generally obli^d to 
' yield." In a word, Josephine rendered ber bustMind happy, and con- 
stantly proved herself bis sinoerest friend. At all times, and on all 
occasions, she manifested the most perfect submisBion and devoted- 
ness ; and thus I shall never cease to remember ber, but with tender- 
ness and gratitude." — Bowrimne, 
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affairs. These considerations determined the Govern- 
ment to appoint him Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of Italy. He left Paris to join them on the 
14th March, 1796. General Hatry, a veteran of 
sixty, succeeded him in the command of the army of 
Paris, which had become of less importance, now that 
the crisis of the scarcity was over, and the Grovemment 
was more settled. Buonaparte was between six and 
seven and twenty when he took upon him this new 
* \ command,* Some one taunting him with his youth 

* After the inauguration of the Directory, Buonaparte, as general of 
the armed force of Paris, waited on each of the five directors. Car- 
not, who succeeded the Abbe Sieyes, resided at the top of an hotel, 
beneath the ruins of the Luxembourg, his official apartments not 
being ready for his reception. It was on a Monday that the general 
presented himself, being the day whereon a celebrated writer regu- 
larly visited Camot; who was singing an air, accompanied by a 
young lady on the piano-forte. The^gi^trance of NapoJieQii,^ ,thfin. § 
jjttle weU made, olive-complexioned youih, amidst five or six tall^ 
S9ung.jn9Pj, yfhQ .seemed to pay ;him. %he greatest attention^ ^^^^ 
very gurpr°i ng mn*f^'**^'^tii On Buonaparte's entrance, he bowed with 
an air of perfect ease and self-possession, and the author alluded to in- 
quired of Camot who the gentlemen were ? The director answered, 
" The general of the armed force of Paris and his aides-de-camp." 
"What is his name!'* said the author. "Buonaparte." "Has he 
great military skill V* " So it is said.'* " What has he ever done to 
render himself conspicuous ?" "He is the officer who commanded 
the troops of the Convention on the 13th Vendemiaire." The shade 
deepened on the visage of the inquirer, who happened to be one of 
ihe electors of Vendemiaire, and he retired to a dark comer of the 
-chamber, in order to observe the new visiter in thoughtfulness and 
in silence. 

Napoleon seeing the young lady still at the instrument, and the 
•company solely attending to himself, said, " I have put a termination 
to your amusements : some person was singing, I beg that I may not 
interrupt the party." The director apologized ; the general insisted ; 
■and, after two or three national airs had been performed, he rose and 
took his leave. No sooner had he departed, than the conver- 
4Kition turned upon the subject of Buonaparte, when Carnot pre- 
dicted, from that trifling interview, that the young general would 
not long retain a command, which an aspiring genius could only con- 
sider as a step to future &me and glory. 

Barras, who was not deficient in discernment, in like manner duly 
■appreciated the exertions of Napoleon : he saw that a man endowed 
with so much observation and energy, was fitted for a station in 
which vigilance and activity were singularly requisite ; and it was 
upon this account that he procured for Buonaparte the command of 
the army of Italy. 

It was afterwards a matter of dispute between Camot and Barras, 
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on this occasion, he is said to have given the 
memorable answer, '^In a year's time I shall be 
dead or old \" Or, as it was variously reported 
afterwards, " In a year's time I shall have Milan," — 
J'a/wrai MUa/riy* — (meaning the name of the city, or 
a thousand years). 

which of them originally proposed his being appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of ItsJy. Camot asserted Barras to have been so 
&r from reconmiendiiuf him to the command, " that he eren kept 
aloof from expressing his sentiments respecting him, till the ymmg 
general's brilliant sncoesses had rendered his name celebrated all oyer 
Europe. Then it was that he boasted of his country being indebted 
to him for having introduced a man of such extraordinary talent» 
into notice. But/* says Camot, " if he had been unsuocessfiil, the 
whole blame would have been laid upon me; and Barras himself 
would have been one of the most forward to say, that I had betrayed 
the country in giving a command of so much importance to a 
young man without experience/' It is surely an honourable testis 
mony to the talents of a general, when, the rulers of a country think 
it a matter worthy of dispute among themselves to which of them ha 
owes his eletation. — 0*Meara, 

* MiHe ans. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAMPAIGN IN ITALY, 

Napoleon joins the army at Nice ; its defective state ; strength of the 
allied forces under Beaulieu ; Napoleon orders an advance ; his 
address to the soldiers ; victory of Montenotte ; victory of Mil- 
leaimo ; brilliant action at Dego ; arrival of the French on the 
summit of Montezemolo, its descent to the plains of Piedmont ; 
battle of Mondovi ; an armistice proposed by Sardinia, and the 
king secedes from the coalition ; Buonaparte's proclamation at 
Cherasco ; passage of the Po at Placenza ; Laharpe accidentally 
killed whilst reconnoitring ; Berthier' succeeds Laharpe ; submis- 
sioB of the state of Parma, its <^oicest paintings sent to Paris ; they 
have not aided the arts tiiere ; source of the failure investigated. 

Buonaparte reached Nice, the head-quarters of the 
army, the 27th March, 1796 * The picture of the 
army which Greneral Scherer laid before him was even 
worse than any thing he had been able to conceive. 
The supply of bread was precarious; no distributions 
of meat had been made for a long time. The cavalry 
was in the worst condition possible, though it had 
been on the Rhone to recruit its strength; but it had 
suffered for want of provisions. The arsenals of Nice 
and Antibes, it is true, were well furnished with 
MtiUery. but destitute of the means of transporting 
it from place to place, all the draught-horses having 
perished for want. There were no means of convey- 
ance left but five. hundred mules. The low ebb of 
the finances was such that Government with all its 

* He was well received hy the other geoerals, some of them of high 
standing. Massena and Angereau bore testimony to his militEury 
talents, and expressed their readiness to serve under him. Decria, 
afterwards Minister of Marine, who had been intimate with him, 
hearing he was to pass through Toulon, ran to congratulate him as 
an old acquaintance. But his manner, without having anything 
offensive in it, put a stop to his eager zeal, and he never after 
attempted any fomiliarity with him. 
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efforts could only furnish the chest of the army with 
two thousand louis in specie to open the campaign 
with, and 40,000i. in drafts, part of which were 
protested. Marshal Berthier preserved among his 
papers an order of the day, dated shortly after from 
Albenga, granting an extraordinary gratification of 
three louis-d'ors to each General of Division. The 
army thus destitute had nothing to expect from 
France; all its dependence was on victory and its new 
general: it was only in the plains of Italy that it 
could find carriage-horses for the artillery, clothe the 
soldiers, and mount the cavalry. This, however, was a 
bold and almost hopeless undertaking; for the troops 
consisted of only 30,000 men actually under arms, with 
thirty pieces of cannon at their command; while they 
stood opposed to 80,000 men and two hundred pieces 
of cannon. The army of the allies, commanded by 
Gteneral Beaulieu, an officer who had acquired con- 
siderable reputation in the campaigns of the North, was 
divided into two grand corps; the Austrian, 45,000 
strong, under Lieutenant- General D'Argenteau, 
Melas, Wukassowich, Liptay, and Sebottendorf ; and 
the Sardinian, amounting to 25,000 men, under the 
Austrian General Colli, and Generals Latour and 
Provera. The rest of the forces of the King of Sar- 
dinia were employed to garrison the fortresses, or 
defend the frontier of the higher Alps, under the 
command of the Duke of Aosta. The French army 
was composed of four effective divisions of infantry, 
and two of cavaby, imder Generals Massena, Auge- 
reau, Laharpe, Serrurier, Stengel, and Kilmaine; it 
amounted to 25,000 infantry, 2500 cavaby, 2500 
artillery, sappers, &a ; total, 30,000 men. The nominal 
strength of the army, according to the Government 
returns, was indeed 100,000 men; but out of these 
30,000 were killed or taken prisoners, 20,000 were at 
Toulon, Marseilles, and Avignon, and the rest dis- 
persed in the hospitals, d&potSy and fortresses on the 
coast of Genoa, or in the passes of the mountaina 
Had the French army been imder the necessity of 
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engaging in a general action, its inferiority in 
numbers, ip artiUerj., and cavaJiy must have pre- 
vented it from making an e£Pectual stand : it had 
therefore to make up for its inferiority in nmnbers 
by rapid marches, for the want of artillery by the 
nature of its manoeuvres, and for its inferiority in 
cavalry by the choice of positions. On the other 
hand, the character of the French soldiers was excel- 
lent, without which nothing could have been done. 
They had distinguished themselves, and were grown 
inured to war on the summits of the Alps and of the 
Pyrenees. Poverty, danger, and hardships are the 
school in which good soldiers are bred. 

The state of affairs daily grew worse ; there was no 
farther time to be lost. The army could no longer 
procure subsistence where it was, and must either 
advance or fall back. Napoleon gave orders to ad- 
vance and thus surprise the enemy in the very opening 
of the campaign by striking a decisive blow. The 
head-quarters had never been removed feui^her than 
Nice since the commencement of the war ; he at once 
put them on their march for Albenga, half-way between 
Nice and Genoa. All the persons on the civil list had 
long considered themselves as permanently stationary 
where they were, and were much more intent on pro- 
viding the comforts of life for themselves than on 
supplying the wants of the army. Napoleon, on re- 
viewing the troops, addressed them thus: — " Soldiers, 
you are naked and ill-fed I Government owes you 
much and can give you nothing. The patience and 
courage you have shown in the midst of these rocks 
aj-e admirable, but they gam you no renown ; naglory 
results to you from your endurance. It is my design 
to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world. 
Eich provinces and great cities will be in your power ; 
there you will find honour, glory, and wealth. Soldiers 
of Italy ! will you be wanting in courage or perse- 
verance V This speech from a young general of six- 
and-twenty, already distinguished by well-earned 
success, was received with eager acclaniations. 
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In the b^iniung of 1796, the King of Sardinia^ 
whose military and geographical situation had pro- 
cmed him the title of Porter of the Alps, had for- 
tresses at the outlets of all the passes leading into 
Piedmont. For the purpose of penetrating into Italy 
by forcing the Alps, it would have been necessary to 
gain possesion of one or more of these fortresses ; a 
work of considerable risk and difficulty, as the roads 
did not allow of bringing up a battering-train, and 
the mountains are covered with snow during three- 
quarters of the year, which leaves little time for 
besL^ing fortresse& Napoleon conceived the idea of 
turning the whole chain of the Alps, and entering Italy 
at the very point where these lofty mountains ter- 
minate, and where the Apennines begin. Mont Blaac 
(a little to the south of the Lake of Geneva) is the 
most celebrated point of the Alps, whence the range 
<rf these mpuntaSs decreases slowly in height towwds 
the Adriatic as well as towards the Mediterranean as 
£ur as Mount St Jaques, where they end, and where 
the Apennines begin to rise gradually as &r as Mount 
Yelino, near Bome Mount St. Jaques is th^efore 
the lowest point both of the Alps and Apennines. 
Savona, a sea-port and fortified town near this place, 
was weU situated as a dq^dt and point of support 
From this town to La Madonna it is three xmles, 
whence it was reckoned six miles to Carcari, by a road 
which might in a few days be rendered practicable 
for artillery. From Carcari there are carnage-roads 
leading into Piedmont and Montfeirat This is the 
only point by which Italy can be entered without 
passing over high mounteiiiB; and here the elevations 
of the ground are so triflin&r, that at a later period 
(during the Empire) a canal ^ projected for joining 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean by the Po, the 
Tanaro, the Bormida, and by locks from that river to 
Savona. The plan, of invading Italy on this side 
gave hopes of separating the Austrian and Sardinian 
armies, as Turin and Milan might be marched upon 
with equal facility in this direction, and the Pied- 
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montese would be interested in covering the one, the 
Austrians the^other. 

In pursuance of the design of turning the Alps and 
invading Italy by the Col di Cadibona, it was neces- 
sary to collect the whole army on its extreme right ; a 
dangerous operation, had not the snow then covered 
all the passes of the Alps, so as to prevent the enemy 
from attacking them while making this change of 
position from the defensive to the offensive order. 
Serrurier posted himself at Garessio, on the other 
side of Mount St Jaques, to observe Golli's camp 
near Ceva : Massena and Augereau took possession of 
Loano, Finale, and Savona along the coast ; Laharpe 
menaced Genoa, and his vanguard, led by Cervoni, 
occupied VoltrL The French minister demanded of 
the Senate of Genoa a passage by the Bocchetta and 
tiie keys of Gavi ; a demand which spread alarm 
throu^ this dty, and even as feu: as Milan. 

Beaulieu hastened with all speed to the aid of 
Genoa. He advanced to Novi, and divided his army 
into three corps; the right at Ceva, under Colli,* was 
ordered to defend the Stura and the Tanar^; the 
centre, under D'Argenteau, marched on Montenotte 
to intercept the French army on its way to Genoa, by 
falling on its left flank, and cutting it off from the 
road of La Comiche ; Beaulieu in person marched 
with his left on Yoltn, by ike Bocchetta, to protect 
Genoa. By this manoeuvre, which at first seemed 

* Scarcely had he arriTed at the army, 'when Colli, the Austrian 
general, wrote to him, requiring the liberation of one Konlin, an 
emigrant, who had been arrested, though acting in the capacity of an 
Austrian envoy, and threatening, otherwise, reprisal on the person 
of a French officer. The commander-in-chief of the French army 
l<eplied, — " Sir, an emigrant is a parricide, whom no character can 
protect. There was a want of respect towards the French people, in 
Bending Moulin as envoy. Tou know the laws of war ; and I cannot 
imderstand the reprisal with which yon threaten my chief-of-brigade, 
Barthelemy. If, contrary to all the laws of war, yon pennit an act 
of such barbarity, every one of your prisoners in &ture shall answer 
for the consequences, with the most unsparing vengeance. As to the 
rest, I hold t^ officers of your nation in the esteem due to brave sol* 
diars." — Bounierme, 
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skilful enough, he had in fact disconnected his force, 
as no communication was practicable b^ween his left 
and his centre, except round the back of the moun- 
tains; while the French could unite in a few hours, 
and fall in a mass on either of the enemy's corps, on 
the defeat of either of which the other would be com- 
pelled to retreat. In consequence of this plan, 
(jeneral D'Argenteau, with the Austrian centre, 
encamped on Lower Montenotte on the 10th of 
April, and on the 11th marched on Montelegino, to 
debouch by La Madonna on Savona. Colonel 
Bampon, who was ordered to guard the three re- 
doubts of Montelegino, hearing of the enemy's march, 
pushed forward a strong reconnoitring party to meet 
him, which was driven back from noon till two in 
the afternoon, when it regained the i*edoubts, which 
D'Argenteau in vain attempted to carry in three suc- 
cessive assaults; and his troops being fatigued, he was 
forced to take up a position, intending to turn the 
redoubts in the morning. General Cervoni, who had 
been attacked by Beaulieu before Voltri on the 10th, 
defended himself through the day, fell back during 
the evening and the night of the 11th and joined 
Laharpe's division, which on the 12th before day- 
break was drawn up in the rear of Rampon on Monte- 
legino. During the night Napoleon marched with 
Augereau's and Massena's divisions, the latter of 
which debouched by the Col di Cadibona and by Cas- 
tellazzo behind Montenotte. At day-break on the 
12th, D'Argenteau, surrounded on all sides, was 
attacked in front by Rampon and Laharpe, and in 
flank and rear by Massena's division. The rout of 
the Austrians was complete: those that were not 
killed were either taken or dispersed; four stand of 
colours, five pieces of cannon, and 2000 prisoners 
were the trophies of this day. Beaulieu, in the mean- 
time, presented himself before Voltri, but found 
nobody there; had a long conference with Nelson, 
the English admiral, and did not hear till the 13th of 
the loss of the battle of Montenotte and the entrance 
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of the French into Piedmont. He was then obliged 
to retreat suddenly, and by such bad and circuitous 
roads, that it took him two days to reach Millesimo, 
and twelve to evacuate his magazines at Yoltri and in 
the Bocchetta. 

On the 12th the head-quarters of the French army 
were removed to CarcarL The Allies occupied Dego 
and Millesimo, which cover the two great roads into 
Piedmont and Lombardy. But on the next day 
but one (the 14th) the battle of Millesimo opened 
both these roads to the French. The enemy had 
strengthened his right by occupying the hill of 
Cossaria, which commands both branches of the 
Bormida. On the 13th Augereaii, whose troops had 
not been engaged at the battle of Montenotte, 
attacked the right of the line opposed to him with 
such impetuosity, that he carried the defiles of Mille- 
simo, and surrounded the hill of Cossaria. The 
Austrian General Provera, with his rear-guard 2000 
strong, was cut off; in this desperate situation he 
took refuge in an old ruined castle, where he barri- 
cadoed himself From its top he saw the Sardinian 
army preparing for the battle of the following day, 
and conceived hopes of being released. Napoleon 
tried (but without being able to succeed) to gain pos- 
session of the castle of Cossaria. The next day the 
two armies engaged; Massena and Laharpe carried 
Dego after an obstinate coniiict, Menard and Joubert 
took the heights of Biestro. All CoUi's attacks, for 
the purpose of delivering Provera, were fiiiitless ; so 
that the latter in despair laid down his arms. Great 
advantages resulted from this victory in the quantity 
of artillery and ammunition, as well as the number of 
prisoners taken. It also separated the Austrian and 
Sardinian armies. Beaulieu removed his head- 
quarters to Acqui on the Milan road ; and Colli pro- 
ceeded to Ceva, to oppose the junction of Serrurier 
and to cover Turin. 

Meantime, Wukassowich's division of Austrian 
Grenadiers, which had been sent on from Voltri by 
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SassellOy reached Dego at three o'clock in the moining 
of the 15th of April, and eaaly carried the village, in 
which there were only a few French battaliona Their 
Arrival occasioned some panic, as it was difficult to 
imagine how the enemy could have got to D^^o, 
while the advanced posts on the Acqni tosA remained 
imdisturbed. Napoleon marched to Dego, which 
was retaken after a very smart action of two hoora 
Adjutant-Qeneral Lanusse, who was afterwards & 
eeneral of division and fell at the battle of Alexandria 
m Egypt in 1801, was chiefly instrumental to its 
sacceas, which at one time appeared donbtfiiL At 
the head of two battalions of fight troops he climbed 
Ihe left side of the hill of Dego, whither some Hun- 
garian Grenadiers hastened to oppose his progress: 
twice the two columns advanced and were obliged to 
fall back ; but the third time Lanusse, placing ms hat 
on the point of his sword, rushed forward, and by his 
example decided the victory. This exploit, which 
took place in the sight of the General-in-Chie^ pro- 
cured him the rank of brigadier-general Generals 
Causse and Bonnel were killed ; thev came from the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and the officers who had served in 
that army alwavs displayed remarkable courage and 
impetuosity. It was at the village of Dego that 
Napoleon for the first, time took notice of a lieute- 
nant-colonel, whom he made a colonel This was 
Lannes, who afterwards became a Marshal of the 
Empire and Duke of Montebello, and evinced the 
greatest prowess in a hundred battlea Buonaparte 
always showed no less superiority in the quickness 
with which he discovered bravery than in the gene- 
rosity with which he rewarded it 

After the action of Dego, operations were principally 
directed against the Piedmontese, and it was thought 
sufficient to keep the Austrians in check Laharpe 
was placed in observation at the camp of San Bene- 
detto on Monte-Belbo, where, from the scarcity of pro- 
visions, the soldiers were guilty of several excesses. 
Serrurier, having heard at Gar^o of the battles of 
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Montenotte and Milledmo, occupied the heights of 
San Giovanni di Mmialto, and entered Cera on the 
same day that Angereau arriyed on the heights of 
Montezemdlo. Colli had already evacaated the town 
on the 17th, and retreated beyond the Corsaglia^ 
leaving the artillery of his camp behind him, whidi 
he had not time to carry off, and placing a garrison in 
the fort The arrival of ihe victorious army on the 
summit of Montezemolo was a sublime spectacle. 
From that position the troops beheld the immense 
and fertile plains of Piedmont ; the Po, the Tanaro, 
and a multitude of other rivers meandered in the 
distance ; in the horizon a glittering circle of snow 
and ice bounded the rich valley at its feet. Those 
gigantic barriers i^^ich rose like the limits of another 
world, which nature had rendered almost impassable, 
and on which art had lavished all its strength, had 
yielded as by enchantment. ^'Hannibal forced the 
Alps,'' said Napoleon, eyeing those stupendous moun- 
tains, " and we have turned them \" 

The army passed the Tanaro, and for the first time 
found itself in the plams, where the cayalry became 
necessary. General Stengel, who commanded it, 
crossed the Corsaglia at Lesagno, on the right bank 
of that river, near its junction with the Tanaro. On 
the 20th, Serrurier, while passing the bridge of St 
Michel to attack the right of Colli's army, as Massena 
was passing the Tanaro to turn his left, met CoUi's 
troops, who had become sensible of the danger of his 
situation, and had abandoned it in the night to retire 
to MondovL The French General was repulsed and 
forced to turn back, partly from the want of disci- 
pline in the troops, some of them having taken to 
pillage. On the 22nd, however, he debouched by the 
bridge of Torre, Massena by that of St. Michel, ihe 
General-in-Chief by Lesagno, advancing in three 
columns on Mondovi, where Colli had intrendied 
himself Seirurier carried the redoubt of La Bicoque, 
and thus decided the battle of Mondovi. The town 
with all its magazines fell into ike power of the victor. 
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General Stengel, who had advanced too far into the 
plain with a tnonsand horse in pursuit of the enemy, 
was attacked in his turn by the Piedmontese cavahy, 
which were excellent, and while making his retreat in 
good order, received a mortal thrust in a charge and 
fell dead on the spot. Murat came up at the head of 
three regiments, and put the Piedmontese to flight 
General Stengel was a native of Alsace, and an ex- 
cellent officer, combining the fire and activity of youth 
with the judgment of age. Two or three days before 
his death, having been the first to enter Lesango, the 
General-in-Chief arrived a few hours later, and found 
that the defiles and fords had been reconnoitred, 
guides procured, the curate and postmaster questioned, 
provisions bespoke, and everything he could wish for 
in readiness. Stengel was short-sighted, and this 
circumstance proved fatal to him. We can hardly 
lament those who fell in this early struggle for inde- 
pendence — ^happier than those who lived to see its 
end 1 Death closed their eyes on victory ; nor did 
they think they should fall in vain. 

The loss of the Piedmontese in this battle amounted 
to 3000 slain, eight pieces of cannon, ten stand of 
colours, and 1500 prisoners, among whom were three 
generals. After the battle of Mondovi, Napoleon 
marched on Cherasco, Serrurier advanced on Fossano, 
and Augereau on Alba. Beaulieu had proceeded 
from Acqui towards Nizza della Paglia with half his 
army, to make a diversion in behalf of the Piedmontese, 
but too late ; he fell back on the Po as soon as he 
heard of the treaty concluded at Cherasco. This last 
is a fortified place, and supplied the French troops 
with artillery-magazines. The army then passed the 
Stura and encamped before the httle town of Bra. 
Serrurier's junction had thrown open the communica- 
tion with Nice by Ponte-di-Navi ; and reinforcements 
of artillery, with all the stores that could be got ready, 
also arrived from thence. In the late actions the army 
had made the acquisition of a great quantity of can- 
non and horses ; and a few days after entering Che- 
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rasco, the artiUery could funiish sixty guns well sup- 
plied and horsed. The soldiers, who had been without 
rations for the last ten days, now received them regu- 
larly ; pillage and disorder, the usual accompaniments 
of want and hurried marches, ceased ; the appearance 
of the army was improved and its losses repaired ; 
soldiers pouring in by every road from all the depots 
and hospitals of the coast of Genoa on the mere report 
of the victories gained by the army and of the abun- 
dance it enjoyed. The court of Sardinia in these cir- 
cumstances saw no other alternative but to propose 
an armistice. Count Latour, a cavalier of the old 
school, and Colonel Lacoste, an intelligent and liberal- 
minded man, were charged with the King's powers ; 
and the terms proposed were, that the King of Sar- 
dinia should secede from the Coalition, and send a 
plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a definitive peace; 
that Ceva, Coni, and either Tortona or Alexandria 
should be immediatelysurrendered to the French army, 
with all their artillery and stores ; that the French 
should continue to occupy their present positions, and 
a free communication be allowea them by the military 
roads to and from France ; and that Valenza should 
be evacuated by the Neapolitans and placed in the 
hands of the French General till he should have effected 
the passage of the Po. Colonel Murat, principal aide- 
de-camp, was dispatched to Paris, by way of Mont 
Cenis, with this capitulation and twenty-one stand of 
colours. His errand caused great joy in the capital 
Junot, who had been sent forward after the battle of 
Millesimo by the Nice road, arrived later. In the 
course of a month from the opening of the campaign, 
the Legislature had five times decreed that the army 
of Italy had deserved well of its country. 

From this time the Austrians, left to fight their own 
battles, might be pursued into the interior of Lom- 
bardy. But would it be prudent to do so? Many 
thought it madness to attempt the conquest of Italy 
with so small an army and with a hostile kingdom in 
their rear. These persons were for revolutionising 
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Piedmont before they ventured £eutiher ; but Buona- 
parte saw little danger on this side, now that the for- 
tresses were given up, and was of opinion that the 
French army ought not to halt till they had reached 
the Adige, the best Une of defence against the Austrian 
succours, which would soon, no doubt, pour down from 
the Tyrol and the FriouL This counsel prevailed To 
dare is, in critical circumstances, often the means of 
success ; as to carry into effect what to others appears 
madness is the surest sigu of genius. Ordinary minds 
are appalled no less by the magmtude than by the 
danger of an enterprise. Buonaparte's deamess of 
perception and promptness of resolution were alike 
conspicuous through the whole of the campaign, and 
it is the union of these two qualities that distinguishes 
the hero from the mere speculative dreamer or fool- 
\ hardy adventurer. From Cherasco he addressed a 
; proclamation to the army, in which traces may be 
- found of the contrariety of sentiment and the appro- 
! hensions that were entertained. " Soldiers, you have 
[ in fifteen days gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
stand of colours, fifty-five pieces of cannon, and 
several fortresses, and ovemm the richest part of 
I Piedmont : you have made 15,000 prisoners, and 
( killed or wounded upwards of 10,000 men. Hitherto 
i you have been fighting for barren rocks, made me- 
morable by your valour, though useless to your 
country ; but your exploits now equal those of the 
^ armies of Holland and the Bhine. You were utterly 
destitute, and you have suppHed all your wants. You 
have gained battles without cannon, passed rivers 
. without bridges, performed forced marches without 
shoes, and bivouacked without strong liquors, and 
often without bread. None but republican phalanxes^ 
i the soldiers of liberty, could have endured what you 
j have done ; thanks to you, soldiers, for your perse- 
i verance I Your grateful country owes its safety to 
I you ; and if the taking of Toulon was an earnest of 
the immortal campaign of 1794, your present vic- 
^ tories foretel one still more glorioua The two armiea 
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i which lately attacked you in full confidence, now fly 
/ before you in consternation : the perverse men who 
\ laughed at your distress and inwardly rejoiced at the 
/ triumph of your enemies, are now confounded and 
( trembling. But, soldiers, you have yet done nothing, 
for there still remains much to do. Neither Turin 
; nor Milan are yours : the ashes of the conquerors of 
■ Tarquin are still trodden under foot by the assassins 
/ of Basseville. It is said that there are some among 
i you whose courage is shaken, and who would prefer 
i returning to the summits of the Alps and Apennines. 
\ No, I cannot believe it. The victors of Montenotte, 
! Millesimo, Dego, and Mondovi are eager to extend 
' the glory of the French name !" 

On the 15th of May the definitive treaty of peace 
with the court of Sardinia was signed by Count 
Revel at Paris, by which the fortresses of Alexandria 
and Coni were surrendered to the army of Italy ; 
Susa, Brunettay and Exilli were to be demolished, 
and the Alps opened ; the King of Sardinia being left 
with no other fortified places than Turin and Fort 
\ Bard, and the Coalition thus deprived of the assistance 
I of a power which could send from fifty to sixty 
thousand men into the field, and was still more for- 
midable from its situation. This treaty must have 
i been extorted by main force, and shows the brilliant 
success of Napoleon's arms, as the Elng of Sardinia 
was father-in-law both te Monsieur and the Count 
d'Artois, and it was at his court that the first plan of 
the Coalition was concerted. 

The gates of the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and 
Alexandria were opened to the French in the be- 
ginning of May. The head-quarters were fixed at 
Tortona. Beaidieu had retreated beyond the Po, and 
prepared to defend the passage of that river opposite 
Valenza. An article in the concluding part of the 
armistice stipulated for the surrender of that town to 
the French to enable them to pass the fo there. This 
was a ruse de guerre. With the same view to mis- 
lead, scarce had Massena reached Alexandria when he 

X 2 
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pushed forward parties in the direction of Yalenza. 
Aueereau left Alba to encamp at the mouth of the 
Scnvia. Serrurier and Laharpe repaired to Tortona, 
where the grenadiers of the army were assembled to 
the number of 3500 men. With these choice troops, 
with the cavalry and twenty-four pieces of cannon. 
Napoleon, suddenly turning to the right, advanced by 
forced marches on Placenza, to surprise the passage 
of the Po. The moment the intended object was 
unmasked, all the other divisions abandoned their 
posts and followed him with the utmost expedition. 
On the 7th of May, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
he anived before Placenza, having marched sixteen 
leagues in thirty-six h6ur& He proceeded to the 
bank of the river, where he remained until the 
passage was effected, and the van tvas on the opposite 
side. The ferry-boat of Placenza carried five himdred 
men or fifty horses, and crossed in half-an-hour. The 
river is very rapid and about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Lanusse passed first with five hundred 
grenadiers. Two squadrons of the enemy's hussars in 
vain opposed their landing. In the night of the 7th 
the whole army had come up, and on the 9th the 
bridge was finished. 

Liptay's division of the Austrian army, consisting of 
eight battalions and eight squadrons, arrived during 
the night from Pavia at Fombio, one league fi:t)m the 
bridge of Placenza. On the 8th, in the afternoon, it 
was discovered that the steeples and houses of the 
village were embattled and filled with troops, and that 
cannon were planted on the roads which crossed some 
rice-fields. It became of the utmost importance to 
dislodge the Austrian general firom Fombio, where he 
might receive great reinforcements, and it would be 
unsafe to be compelled to give battle with so large a 
river in the rear. Napoleon gave orders for such 
dispositions as the nature of the ground required, and 
in an hour the village was carried, and the Austrians 
routed with the loss of their cannon, three standards, and 
above 2000 prisoners. The wreck of this corps threw 
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themselves into Pizzighettone, which only a few days 
before was thought too far from the seat of war to be put 
in a state of defence. It had been ascertained from the 
prisoners that Beaulieu was on his march to encamp' 
behind Fombio. It was therefore possible that some 
of his troops, not knowing what had happened in the 
afbemoon, might advance to Codogno, to take up 
their quarters there, and the troops were instructed 
accordingly. Laharpe drew up in front of this place, 
and Massena took post at the head of the bridge 
across the Po, to support him in case of need. The 
General-in-Chief, after giving orders for the most 
vigilant look-out, returned to his head-quarters at 
Placenza. What had been foreseen took place. 
Beaulieu, on hearing of Napoleon's advance on 
Placenza, put all his troops in motion, in hopes of 
coming up in time to prevent the passage of the 
river. A regiment of cavalry that preceded the column 
in which he was, stumbled on Laharpe's advanced 
posts, and turned back to give the alarm. The 
French bivouacs were spee<^y under arms : after 
discharging a few shots, they heard no more of the 
enemy. Laharpe went forward with a piquet and 
some officers to ascertain what was the matter ; but 
returning by a different path from that by which he 
set out, the troops who were on the watch took him 
for the enemy; they received their General with a 
brisk fire, and he fell dead, pierced by the bullets of 
his own soldiers. Laharpe was a Swiss of the canton 
of Vaud. His hatred of the government of Berne 
had exposed him to persecution, from which he had 
sought an asylimi in France. He was an officer of 
distmguished bravery, and much beloved by his 
troops, though of an unqmet temper. It was re- 
marked that during the action of Fombio, on the 
evening preceding ms death, he had appeared absent 
and dejected, giving no orders, seemingly deprived of 
his usual focidties, and overwhelmed by some fatal 
presentiment. The news of this melancholy accident 
reached head-quarters at four in the morning. Berthier 
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was instantly dispatched to this division of the yao- 
guard, and round the troops in the greatest distress. 

On entering the States of Parma^ Napoleon at the 
ptssage of tixe Trebbia received envoys from the 
jrrince, suing for peace and his protection. This was 
'granted on condition that thi^ J)uke p^d two millions 
!in Frenc'E money, furnished the jstore^ of the arinj 
-with a quantiljr of ^ hay a3o4.:wheat, and supplied 
/r600_liorees'for the artillery and cavahy li^wiS^oa 
this occasion also that Napoleon exacted a oontributaou 
of wofks of art to be sent to the Museum at.l£ai?£^ 
being the first instance of the kind that 0Qcu]:g. iii 
n^odem history. Farina furnished t¥^]Sn^.pictu|^ 
chosen by the French commissioners, among oCni^ 
tte famous St Jerome of Corregrio. ' The Duke offS-^ 
$0,'0()OZ, tp be allowed to keep tms picture; the opinion 
of the army-agents was decidedly in favour of the 
acceptance of i^e money. The General-in-Chief said, 
there would very soon be an end of the two millionsjrf 
fitthes; while the possession of such a masterpiecej>y 
the city of Paris wouldrcmain a proud distinctiogjto 
that capital^ and would produce other chef8^^d^c^lm[e 
ofTiKe* same kind. Vam hope! Not a ray of ijie 
sentiment or beauty contained in this picture dawned 
upon a French canvas during the twenty years it 
remained there, nor ever wduld to the end of time. 
A collection of works of art is a noble ornament to a 
city, and attracts strangers ; but works of geniufi^o 
noti^beget other works of genius, however thfsj may 
inspire a taste for them and furnish 0^ects.,JiM: 
cunoaty aiad admiratioiL__Correggio, it is sai^l^ 
autfior of this inimitable jpeiibrmance, scar celyev gr 
iaw a picture. Parma^ where his 'works had be^ 
treasured up "and regarded with idolatry for nSrIy 
ffirei'tunai'ia ye^; had produced no other ^^^ 



fike him. A tolse inference has been drawnTfom 
works of science to works of art, as if there could be 
a perpetual addition and progression both in one and 
the other : but science advances because it never loses 
any of its former results^ which are definable and 
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mecdianical ; whereas art is wholly conversant with 
undefinable and evanescent beauties, and can never 
get beyond the point to which individual nature and 
genius have earned it The accumulation of models 
and the multiplication of schools, s&er the first 
rudiments are conquered, and the language is as it 
were learnt^ only create indolence, distraction, pe- 
dantry, and mediocrity. No age or nation can ever 
9;pe another. The Qreek sculptors copied Greek 
forms ; the Italian painters embodied the sentiments 
of the Boman Catholic religion. How is it possible 
to arrive at the same excellehce without seemg the 
one or the other ? From the time that men bc^n to 
borrow from .othe^~tns£ead" of themselves, and to 
study rules iiistSa ofiiSiii^ 
lajtalj there ^^h^ oFiBe 

name for the h^ Eim dhed^^ j fi] ^r^^ IF^tos 

not amiss, in one pcSnt of view, tEat t&e triumphs of 
human genius should be collected together in the 
Louvre as trophies of human Hberty ; or to deck out 
the stem, gaunt form of the BepubHc which was 
declared inca|)able of maintaining the relations of 
peace and amity with the richest spoils of war : other* 
wise these_ works would make most impression and 
are mosT likely to give a "noble and enthusiastic 
immilse to tte nund in the places which gave theljct^ 
KrtK^jmd in connexion with the history iaiid circum- 
stances of those who iproduced them : — torn from 
these^ they lose half their ihlerest and vital*pHnciple. 
Besides, the French see nothing but what is French. 
]&rbaTism,and rasticity m^^^ be instructed, 

Ijii false refinenoLfint is jncgrngible. They have no 
turn for the fine arts, music, poetry, painting. They 
have indeed caricatured and iU-coloured the Greet 
statues, as they have paraphrased the Greek drama ; 
but that is all. This people are "bom to converse, 
to write, and live with ease," but they are qualified 
for nothing that requires the mind to make an arduous 
effort, or to soar beyond its ordinary flight Buona- 
parte could do and did a great deal for France ; but 
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be could not v/n/make the character of the people: 
Qive them David's pictures, and they are satisfied ; 
and no other country will ever quarrel with them for 
the possession of the prize !* Still, justice should be 
done to the taste and judgment with which the 
selection was made, which was no l^ss strikiug thaa 
the universality of the sources from whence it was 
drawn. As a gallery, the. Louvre was unrivt^led: 
ev^Ae..7^.Sk8 before it l^^Cfy^Bi^ 
picture is jobe met with, on the Continent, JtaiL it. 
foundjits way to the Iiouvre. Among other claims 
to our gratitude and wonder, it shortened the 
road to Italy ; and it was ''a ioumey like the path 
to heaven,"^ to visit it for the fiit time. You 
walked for a quarter of a nule through works of 
^t fine art; the very floors echoed the sounds of im- 
mortality. The effect was not broken and frittered 
by being divided and taken piecemeal, but the whole 
was collected, heaped, massed together to a gorgeous 
height, so that the blow stunned you, and coidd never 
be forgotten. This was what the art could do, and all 
, other pretensions seemed to sink before it School 
. called unto school; one great name answered to 
! another, swelling the chorus of mriversal praise. 
Instead of robbery and sacril^e, it was the crowning 
alid consecration of art ; there was a dream, and a 
glory, like the coming of the Millennium. These works, 
instead of being taken from their respective coun- 
tries, were given to the world, and to the mind and 
heart of man, from whence they sprang. The shades 
of those who wrought these miracles might here look 

* This celebrated artist, looking at some fine Caraecis no longer ia 
the Louvre, said to a friend who was with him, " Don't you remem- 
ber the time when we were suffidentlj absurd to admire those daubs f* 
His own works now fill up the vacancy. The entrance of the Apollo, 
the Dying Gladiator, and other great works from Rome, at the end 
of the year, was celebrated by a procession of the two Councils, the 
Artists, by bands of music, and appropriate inscriptions, by the re- 
hearsing of a long dithyrambic poem, and the chaunting of Horace'* 
Coflrmen SecuUxre^ through the streets of Paris : so oddly do they mix 
up new and old ! Is not this m^lmige to be accounted for from the. 
spirit of the Catholic religion ? 
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down pleased and satisfied to see the pure homage 
paid to them, not out of courtesy or as a condescen- 
sion of greatness, but as due to them of right as the 
" salt of the earth.'' The load that killed Correggio 
here first fell off, and Raphael might smile at having 
missed a cardinal's hat. Art, no longer a bonds- 
woman, was seated on a throne, and her sons were 
kings. The spirit of man walked erect, and found 
its true level in the triumph of real over fictitious 
claims. Whoever felt the sense of beauty or the 
yearning after excellence haunt his •breast, was amply 
avenged on the injustice of fortune, and might boldly 
answer those who asked what there was but birth and 
title in the world that was not base and sordid — 
" Look around ! These are my inheritance ; this is 
the class to which I belong \" He who had the hope, 
nay, but the earnest ynm to achieve anything like 
the immortal works before him, rose in unagination 
and in the scale of true desert above princii)alities and 
powers. All that it had entered into his mind to con- 
ceive, his thought in tangled forests, his vision of the 
night, was here perfected and accomplished, was ac- 
knowledged by the fair and good, honoured with the 
epithet of divine, spoke an intelligible language, 
thundered oyer Europe, and received the bende^ 
knee of the universe. Those masterpieces were the 
true handwriting on the wall, which told the great 
and mighty of the earth that their empire was passed 
away — ^that empire of arrogance and frivolity which 
assumed all superiority to itself, and scoffed at every- 
thing that coT^d give a title to it They might be 
considered as naturalized and at home in this their 
adopted country, which set an exclusive value on what 
could contribute to the public ornament or the public 
use, and had disallowed all claims to distinction that 
could insult over or interfere with those of truth, 
nature, and genius. The Louvre was therefore "a 
great moral lesson;,'' a school and discipline jq£.1ui- 
maiiity ! Buonaparte has explaiiifid his views obl thia. 
poml' in ^a-. letter publicly addreseed to Orkni, the 
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celebrated mathematician, where he assures him that 

all men of genius, all who had distinguished them- 

selyes in the repubhc of letters, were to be aocoimted 

natives of France, whatever might be the actual place 

of their birtk " Hitherto,'' he says, " the learned in 

Italy did not enjoy the consideration to which they 

were entitled — ^they lived retired in their laboratories 

and libraries, too happy if they could escape the 

^notice, and consequeiitiiy the persecution, of kings 

•and priests. It is now no longer thus — ^there is no 

longer religious * inquisition nor despotic power. 

Thought is &ee in Italy. I invite the literary and 

scientific persons to consult together, and propose to 

j me their ideas on the subject of giving new life and 

\ vigour to the fine arts and sGience& All who desire 

to visit France will be received with distinction by 

hhe Qovemment The people of France have more 

Ipride in enrolling among their citizens a skilful 

/ mathematician, a painter of reputation, a distinguished 

\ man in any class of letters, than in adding to their 

territories a large and wealthy city/' This is the true 

spirit of Jaoobmism ; and not the^timii]^ the Tui- 

iCTies into a jio^sy^^irdeiC^^nQe more, as to tEe 

cB£ge of plunder and robbery, all the collections in 

gu]ra(ge_ answer itj, for thev are composed of works by 
jie same masters. If these works were heirloomsi, 
* and sacred to the soil where they grew, they could 
not be removed. What is subject of barter and sale 
. mJtm§L.olpejM5e, may "Be reckoned among^thft..a;Miil» 
: of oarar. The Cartoons, the Elgin Marl)les answer it 
That^ese pictures were received in lieu of other con- 
tributions is proved by this, that 80,000?. were offered 
for the restoration of the St. Jerome, and refused. If 
the army-agents had had their way, we should have 
heard notmng about the robbery, because we our- 
selves should have liked to have pocketed the same 
sum. Wgj^ho transfer whole peoples and bomban 
g^eful tawns7 taffi"^ our €^e a^ rap me a n< 
sacrilege committed onTtatues and pictures, becaji® 
they oner no temptation to our cupidity. 
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The population of Parma was 40,000 souls. Its 
citadel was in bad repair. The duchies of Farma^ 
Flacenza, and Guastalla belonged to the Famese 
family. Elizabeth, wife of Phihp V., brought them 
into the house of Spain. Don Carlos, his son, pos- 
sessed them in 1714 ; who being afterwards called to 
the throne of Naples, these duchies passed to the 
House of Austria in 1748, by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle : the infant Don Philip was invested with 
them, whose son Ferdinand succeeded him in 1762. 
He was Condillac's famous pupil, and died in 1802. 
He inhabited the castle of Colomo, surrounded with 
monks, and occupied with' the most minute and rigid 
observance of religious duties. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAMPAIGN IN ITALY — COin:iNUED. 

Campaign in Italy continued ; brilliant exploit at the bridge of Lodi ; 
courageous behaviour of Lannes and Napoleon ; Buonaparte enters 
Milan; his order of the day; revolt of Pavia; its suppression ; 
Napoleon enters the Venetian territory ; his proclamation to the 
people; neutrality stipulated; the Austrians beaten on the 
Mincio ; narrow escape of Buonaparte ; he forms a body-guard in 
consequence ; Massena enters Verona ; an armistice proposed by 
Naples ; Beaulieu recalled and succeeded by Melas ; Lannes enters 
Arquata, and Murat proceeds to Gtenoa; Napoleon arrives at 
Modena — ^is enthusiastically received ; enters Bologna in triumph ; 
an armistice concluded with Rome ; Napoleon passes the Apen- 
nines ; Murat surprises Leghorn ; seizure of English merchandise ; 
citadel of Milan capitulates ; failure of an attempt by Andreossj 
to suiprise Mantua. 

On the 10th of May the French army marched from 
Casal-Pusterlengo on Lodi, where Beaulieu had effected 
his junction with Sebottendorfs and Rosehnini's divi- 
sions, and had directed Colli and Wukassowich north- 
wards ^n Milan and Cassano, Napoleon's object was to 
interceptlEese last troops, if possible, before they could 
reach their destination; but on th e Lodi roadhemet 
with A strong rear- guard of Austiian grenadiers, wEo 
made a most obsnnafe resistance, but were atlast thrown 
into disorder, and pursued hotly by the French, who 
entered the town pell-mell with them, the enemy in 
vain endeavouring to close the gates. The faritives 
XgUigd on the other side jof the bridge^^ oufeide Jtne 
town^ wlK^elBeauIieu was posted with 12,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, and between twenty and thirty 
pieces of cannon. Napoleon, in hopes of stiQ cutting 
off the division (10,000 strong) which was marching 
on Cassano, resolved to pass the bridge over the Adda 
the same day under the enemy's fire, and to astonish 
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them by so daring an operation. Accordingly, after 
a few hours' rest in the town, about five o'clock in the 
evening, he ordered General Beaumont with some 
cavalry to cross the Adda at a ford half a league 
above the town, and to open a fire on the enemy's 
right. At the same time he pl^cgd at the entran ce 
of the Jjridge^^djaear it, aJTthe disposablel^^jBij 
onhe_army, to answer the fire of the enemy's guns, 
wTiicli were ranged on the other side. In the thickest 
of the cannonade, h^hinigfiif^tegped jEorward to pointy 
two of the guns in such a manner as to rendfer^iTiin- 
possible for any one to approach in order to imder" 
mine or blow up the bridge. He had drawn up the 
grenadiers in close column behind the rampart of the 
town, on the edge of the Adda, where they were, in 
fact, nearer the enemy's guns than the line of the 
Austrian infantry itself, the latter having withdrawn 
behind a rising ground at some distance to shelter 
itself from the balls of the French batteries. As 
soon as Buonaparte perceived the fire of the Austrian 
artillery slacken, and that General Beaumont had 
made good his landing on the other side, he ordered 
the charge to sound ; and the head of the column of 
grenadiers, by a sudden wheel to the left, reached the 
bridge, which it crossed at a rapid pace in a few 
seconds, and instantly seized the enemy's cannon. 
The column had been exposed to the greatest danger 
at the moment of wheeling to the left to reach the 
bridge. From the tremendous fire they had to en- 
counter, there was for an instant some hesitation, but 
Lannes, Berthier, and D'AUemagne, heading the 
column, hurried them on, so that they soon reached 
the opposite side of the bridge without any sensible 
loss, fell upon the Austrian line before they had time 
to rally, broke it, and forced them to retreat on 
Crema in the greatest disorder, with the loss of their 
artillery, several stand of colours, and 2500 prisoners. 
^^hkj)peration, conducted in such dangerous circum:^ 
stances with so nauch boldness and jpresence of mind, 
ISS always been referred to as one of Buonaparte's 
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most brijjigit ergloita^_It wag op thia oca Mdoi y, in 
SOTQ^imSut^to thejpejSQlQBL^ka^ Jbad^jgho^ra, 

'&Si_tlie soldiera^axe/hm ^ileo£^Qx^JlA^ 

CoTwraiP!^ TKe ISVench did »ot lose above 200 meitt 
Com and Wukassowich had however crossed the 
Adda at Cassano, and made their escape by the 
Brescia road, which determined the Frendi to march 
on Fizzighettone, aud secure that fortress before it 
could be repaired or victualled. Napoleon in his 
nightly rounds here fell in with a party of prisoners, 
in whidi was aa old garrulous fiungarian officer, 
/ whom he asked how matters went with them? The 
')old captain could not deny but that they went on 
/ badly enough ; " but/' added he, "there is no under- 
standing it at all ; we have to dowithayounggeneral, 
(who is this moment before us, the next beUnd us, 
\ then again on our flanks ; one does not know where to 
; place one's-self This manner of making war is insuf- 
/ferable, and against all rule and custom.^' 

* A fflngular custom was established in the army of Italy, in oonse- 
quence of the youth of the commander, or from some other cause. 
AjEter each battle, the oldest soldiers used to hold a council, and con- 
fer a new rank on their young general, who, when he made his 
appearance in the camp, was received by the veterans, and saluted 
with his new title. They made him a corporal at Lodi, and a seijeant 
st OastigUone ; and hence the surname of ''Petit Oaporal," which 
was for a long time applied to Napoleon by the soldiers. How BubUe 
is the chain which unites the most trivial drcumstanoes to the most 
important events ! Perhaps this very nickname contributed to his 
miraculous success on his return in 1815. While he was haranguing 
the first battalion, whidi he found it necessary to address, a voice 
frt>m the ranks exclaimed, " Vive notre petit Caporal I we will never 
fight against him !" — Xa« CoMi. 

f This account has been criticised as inoonsiBtent with his own ex- 
pression in the original bulletin, where he speaks of the " terrible 
passage of the bridge of Lodi." But there is no inconsistency, for he 
speaks in the same place of the smallness of their loss. "Jfice have 
lost few men" he says, "we owe it to the promptitude of the exe- 
cution, and to the sudden effect produced on the Goemy by the mass 
and formidable fire of this intrepid column." Some one having read 
at St. Helena an account of the battle of Lodi, in which it was said 
that Buonaparte displayed great courage in crossing the bridge, and 



that Lannes passed it after him — '' Before me !" cried Buonaparte^ 
with much warmth •" Lannes passeanrst, and 1 only rollowedjE^l^ 
iTii iiece88aij;t6jc,Qrrwt^j^ "And the cbrrectioia was 

accordingly maSeln the margm 6ftEe book. 
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No French troops had yet entered Milan, although 
that capital was several days^ march in the rear of 
the army, which had posts at Cremona. But the 
Austrian authorities, with the Archduke and Duchess, 
had abandoned it The municipality and the Statea 
of Lombardy sent a deputation, with Melzi at its 
head, to make a protest of their submission and to> 
implore the clemency of the victor. It was in 
memory of this mission that the King of Italy after- 
wards created the duchy of Lbdi in favour of MelzL 
On the 15 th of May, Buonaparte made his entrance 
into Milan imder a triumphal arch, amidst an* 
immense population and the numerous National Guard 
of the city, clothed in the three colours, green, red, 
and white. At the head of the corps was the Duke 
of Serbelloni, whom the members had chosen for 
their commander. Augereau retrograded to occupy 
Pavia; Serrurier occupied Lodi and Cremona; and 
Laharpe's division Como, Cai^sano, Lucca, and Fizzi- 
ghettone, which last place was armed and victualled. 
Napoleon addressed the following order of the day to 
his men: " Soldiers, vou have rushed like a torrent 
I jErom the top of the Apennines ; you have overthrown 
I and scattered all that opposed your march. Piedmont, 
delivered from Austrian tyranny, indulges her natural 
sentiments of peace and friendship towards France. 
Milan is yours, and the Bepublican flag waves through- 
out Lombardy. The Dukes of Parma and Modena 
owe their political existence to your generosity alona 
The army which so proudly threatened you can now 
find no barrier to protect it against your courage; 
neither the Po, the Tidno, nor the Adda could stop 
you for a single day. These vaunted bulwarks of 
I Italy opposed you in vain; you passed them as rapidly 
/ as the Apennines. These great successes have filled 
[ the heart of your country with joy ; your Representa- 
' tives have ordered a festival to commemorate your 
victories, which has been held in every district of the 
Republia There your fathers, your mothers, your 
'x wiv^, sisters, and mistresses rejoiced in your good 
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\ fortune, and proudly boasted of belonging to you. 
/ Yes, soldiers, you have done much — but remains there 
I nothing more to do ? Shall it be said of us that we 
' knew how to conquer, but not how to make use of 
\ victory? Shall posterity reproach us with having 
' found Capua in Lombardy ? But I see you already 
hasten to arms. An effeminate repose is tedious to 
rou : the days which are lost to glory are lost to your 
lappiness. Well, then, let us set forth ! We have 
' still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, 
« laurels to gather, injuries to revenge. Let those who 
i *have sharpened the daggers of civil war in France, 
\ who have basely murdered our ministers and burnt 
our ships at Toulon, tremble. The hour of vengeance 
\ has struck ; but let the people of all countries be free 
: from apprehension ; we are the friends of the people 
\ everywhere, and more particularly of the descendaots 
^ of Brutus and Scipio, and those great men whom we 
; have taken for our models. To restore the Capitol, to 
i replace the statues of the heroes who rendered it 
j illustrious, to rouse the Roman people, stupified by 
i several ages of slavery — ^such will be the fruit of our 
^ victories; they will form an era for posterity ; you will 
, have the immortal glory of changing the face of the 
\ finest part of Europe. The French people, free and 
} respected by the whole world, will give to Europe a 
' glorious peace, which will indemnify them for the 
sacrifices of every kind which for the last six years 
they have been making. You will then return to 
. your homes, and your countrymen will say as they 
5 point you out, He beUynged to the army of Italy!" 
The army rested six days at Milan, improving its 
condition and completing its trains of artillery. Pied- 
mont and the Parmesan had afforded great resources ; 
but those found in Lombardy were even more con- 
siderable, and furnished the means of discharging the 
arrears of pay, supplying the wants of the troops, and 
establishing regularity in the different branches of the 
service. The whole of the plain qt,Jj&ixibaasdj[j^ej^'- 
tending: from the Alps' Jo the .Ap^Quine^ Wj^^ 
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the Mediterraneag,.^ta^-4ha^drini^iOj ifl onQ^entire 

gafdgnTjSlwliic^ there.ia p^a^^f ly q^ mwh afl g_^ i^^*^ 
^^qund HtiTifr Trnfitift nr not mitivfttififl, jplimtDrl, PB^ 
^B^jjgrgj^Jp the l> igl^ e8t ^ e gre^- On the approach 
ol the French, the Duke of Modena, Reggio, and 
Mirandola sent his natural brother, the Commander 
of Este, to concliide_an,arpaJBti^ 
li ons of f l fSac Sy gave horses >nd^ jffovisions pf^^ 

£5ds^ and_a^.certm number, ot jsxais-Vf aii He 
was a covetous old man, and fled to Venice to 
preserve his treasure, where he died in 1798. He 
was the last of the house ofJEate. so famous in the 
middfe age^and celebrated with such pomp and 
elegance by Tasso and Ariosto. His daughter, the 
Princess Beatrice, was the mother of the Empress of 
Austria, who died in 1816. 

Milan^was„fouj^ed Jg[_the_Ga^^ -Ajltu&.^SO 
jeajrajbefore Christy Its population, latterly, amountea 
to r20,00(r souls ; it Lad ten gates, one hundred and 
forty convents of men and women, and a hundred 
confraternities. An hospital, the Ambrosian library, 
and a great number of fine palaces and beautiful 
walks adorn this city. The cathfidJaJ.is the most 
adijiired in Italy, -after St Jj^etej s ; it. is Gothic^ .^^ 
with white maxblej^ the most elaboraiie^and costly 
workmanship, ^^asTSemSTlby Craleazzo ift 13007 aiaa, 
fimsh ed by N^a£oleo_n,„i»--1^.0^ Under the Eoman 
Empire, Milan was the capital of Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
in tne middle ages was the stronghold of the Guelphs, 
as Pavia was the chief seat of the Ghibelline faction. 
In the beginning of the French Revolution, it foimd 
strong partisans here, and excited the warmest enthu- 
siasm, as in most of the other capitals of Europe ; but 
the scenes acted during the reign of terror had thrown 
a damp on this feeling. The Austrian Government 
was however far from. being popular, and was accused 
of conniving at all sorts of exactions and depredations. 
The citadel was in a good state of defence ; Beaulieu 
had left 2500 men in it General Despinois was en- 
trusted with the command of Milan and the blockade 

VOL. I. T 
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of the dtadeL Not long after, the revolt of Pavia 
broke out The peasants of that province had risen 
to the number of several thousand, and surprised the 
dtadel of the town, which was in the hands of the 
French. Buonaparte sent the Archbishop of Milan to 
appease them, whose remonstrances had no effect. 
The insurgents of Pavia^ who were to have been, 
seconded by the garrison of Milan, pushed a vanguard 
of 800 men as farasBinasco, where they were met^^ 
Lannes, who repulsed them, took the village^ piU^^ 
and set fire to it. It was hoped that the confiag 
tion, which was visible from the walls of Pavia^ woi 
ovetawe that dty. But this was not the case. Da- 
pblebn made haste there with 1500 men and six field- 
pieces. These hardly seemed enough to storm a city 
containing 30,000 souls in a state of insurrection; 
bat the circumstances were critical; the tocsin was 
sounding tiuroughout the adjacent country : the least 
check might have proved fatal to the Frenchj ancl 
Nwpleon risked the attack. The field-jpieces 'cG»- 
lb3gei^ the peasants* Trom The rampartsi, where they 
did all they could to annoy the troops; and the 
^soldiers with their axes then broke down the gates. 
(They ent^ed tiie town and stationed themselves in 
/the houses at the tops of the streets. The peasantry 
got alarmed, fled the city, and gained the fields, 
where the cavalry pursued them, and put a great 
number to the sword. The 300 French who had 
been taken prisoners in the citadel liberated them- 
Wves, and made their appearance without arms and 
in a bad plight The Greneral's first impulse was to 
have the garrison decimated : "Cowa r ds,"^ heexdaim ed, 
; "I entrusted you with a posTesse^al to t^^^^^y 
• ot^the armjj^anl yoii My^^ abaiffonerif to a mo5^ f 
metcKed peasant^ without ofifering IKe "l<8^''resist- 
; ance." The captain attempted to justify himsSinby 
f^an order from General Haquin, whom the insurgents 
had stopped while changing horses on his way from 
Paris, and presenting a pistol to his breast, threatened 
to shoot him unless' he caused the citadel to surrender. 
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His conduct did not excuse ihe oommaitder of 
the fort) who was not under his orders ; and eTen 
if he had been^ should have ceased to obej the 
moment the other was taken |»risoner. He was de^ 
Hvered over to a council of WMrmd S^ TEe 
I confosioii in the city was extrdne; but the pil[age» 
\ whida was afterwar ds much exa g g erated, ^ wm owf 

lion (n this revolt was. a salutsur lesson totne 

pim<apal^"1am]Llies of LombardVk who were recomr 
mended to visit ^FKince»..aft^ jCjSMa0iQ.J6flj^ 
^(^^yf^l^imgressim The insurreetioo was iooome- 
diately owiofif io an extraoidiiiary contribiitioiL of 
a aiilLi st^, ^di b«d been jtist laid OB, and 
to80Qtem^d^>ste«»sof(^i4im IfF^aaee 
codd hai ve ma intainedLber own araotjeSihiJ .ijiSJ^TIiaver 
B^n^^noJ^^PKurTtask to Joava.Jpaade fiiendB of tlS 
ItaUtois; but th^y (hd joat underejta^ tafeg^ their 
mon ey ff om' lEbem and riving them liberty in exjr 

d^ng^ „ It . was . wondj^OTOSTLS^^ 

so well afi he did, placed in suob eireumstanc^ 

In tnemSiiik tmiie^ the J&rench axmy oontmued its 
mardk cm the OgHo uiMler the cooupaind c^ Berthie!r„ 
who had sai:;Geeded Laharpe: the G^neral-in-Cloef 
rejfOiinied it at Scaiicino, and on the 28th macched witk 
it into B^reseia^ one of the kEgest towns of the Y eske^* 
tian Terra Firma; the inhabitants of which werer 
dasc gE^nted with the^ government of tlie "Venetian 
noGfeZ R Tia3r*sul£mSteTto tEeTK 
m 142(S. Its iababitants aiOiount to 5(V€^; those of 
the wh(^ pvorince to 500^000^ some Ibing in the 
moun:tain% others cnltiwtini^ ridei plains. T]|e Jgjir 

loiTiB&H^^^l*"^^^ *^ 

finest country in Europe fix)m the irom yoke of ithe 

promt. House of Austria, that tlie Frendi 4ni?x.ha» 

braved the most formidableolgtaefes! Tictory, siding 

with justice, has crowned its efforts with suecess ; the 

wred£ of the enraay's army has retreated behind the 

Miruio. In order to pursue tb^u, the Fr^ach army 

y2 
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raters the territory olrtie Kepublic of Venice ;JaitJt^ 
wUIn^rforget "fEai ihe_ tio TlepubTics ax'^ unitedjix 
Relent friends hip. Religion, government^ a gd ci^ 

toms sha ll be ^respeciftf^' j-^^^ the^people^h^fxeejrom 
^^eEenSon^Ke^seWest^^ pj^^^j^J^; 

whateverThe aimy is supplied with diall he punctviailj 
paid jfor in money^ The General-in-Chief invites th^ 
officers of the Republic of Venice, the magistrate 
BJxd priests to make inown his sentiments to the 
people, in order That £he~fnendship which has so lonj 
subsisted between the two nations may be ijemente( 
by confidence. Faithful in the path, of honour as \a 
m^of victory, the French soldier is terrible onlyj^ 
tEeenemies of his liberty and his goy^mmeiit." 
'TPhe Senate, seiit^oveditores to meet the army jind 
make protestations of its neutrality. It was agreeS 
that the Senate should supply all orflinary provisions 
to .b.^. afterwards paid for. BeauHeu had received 
strong reinforcements on {he Mincio, which river 
runs from the Lake of Garda into the Po by Mantua. 
Disregarding the remonstrances of the Venetians, he 
had forced the gates of the fortress of Peschiera on 
the Lake, and made that place the support of his 
right, which was commanded by General Liptay; his 
centre was at Valeggio and Borghetto with Pittony's 
division; Sebottendorf and Colli were at Pozzuolo 
and Goito ; the reserve under Melas, 15,000 strong, 
was encamped at Villa-Franca in the rear or between 
the Mincio and the Adige. On the 29th of May, the 
French army was posted at Dezenzano, Montechiaro, 
and Castiglione, leaving Mantua to its right On the 
30th at daybreak, it marched on Borghetto, after 
having led the enemy to suppose it would pass the 
Mincio at Peschiera and drawn his reserve to that 
place. Near Borghetto, the French vanguard fell in 
with 3000 Austrian and Neapolitan cavalry in the 
plain: they were attacked by General Murat, who 
obtained an important success in this action, together 
with a number of cannon and prisoners, among whom 
was the Prince of Cuto, who commanded the Nea- 
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politan cavalry. This was the first time that the French 
cavalry had measured its strength to advantage with 
the Austrian, and from that time forward it emulated 
the infantry. Colonel Gardane, at the head of the 
grenadiers, charged into Borghetto ; the enemy burnt 
the bridge, which could not be restored under the 
fire from the neighbouring heights of Velaggio. 
Gardane threw himself into the river : the Austrians 
were struck with the recollection of the terrible 
column of Lodi, and beat a retreat: Velaggio was 
carried. The bridge was re-constructed by noon, and 
the French army passed the Mincio ; Augereau ad- 
vancing up the left bank on Peschiera, and Serrurier 
pursuing the Austrian troops, who were retiring on 
villa-Franca. The General-in-Chief accompanied 
this division as Jong as the enemy was in sight; but 
as they avoided an engagement, he returned back to 
"Velaggio, where he narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner through an accident. Massena's division, 
appointed to guard Velaggio, was preparing dinner 
on the right bank of the river, not having yet passed 
the bridge. Sebottendorf s division, having heard 
the cannonade at Velaggio, had begun its jmarch up 
the left bank of the river, and their scouts having 
approached quite near without meeting any one, they 
entered the town, and had proceeded as far as the 
lodgings where the General-in-Chief was : his piquet 
guard had barely time to shut the carriage gateway 
and cry To armSy which aflforded him an opportunity 
of mounting his horse, and escaping through the 
gardens behmd the house. Massena's soldiers, hear- 
ing the alarm, overturned their soup-kettles and passed 
the bridge. The soimd of the drums put the Austrian 
hussars to flight 

The danger which Napoleon had incurred convinced 
him of the necessity of having a guard of picked men 
trained to the service, and especially charged to watch 
over his personal safety. He formed a corps to 
which he gave the name of Guides: Major Bessieres 
( had he charge of it This corps thenceforth wore 
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&e imifarm which was afterwards worn by the Ohas- 
Beurs of the Guard, of which it was the genxL It 
was composed of picked men who had been in the 
army ten years at least, and had rendered emiD^nt 
services in the field. Thirty or forty of these resdlute 
feUows, opportunely set on, often produced the most 
unexpected results. The Guides had the same effect 
in a battle as the squadrons on duty afterwards had 
under the Emperor: both were under his immediate 
eye, and he ordered them on at critical junctures. 
BeEedereSy who was a native of Languedoc, and had 
served originally in the army of the Eastern Pyrenees,, 
possessed a oocA species of bravery, calm and undies 
turbed amidst the enemy'sfire; his sight was quick, 
and he was much accustomed to cavahy movemcsots. 
He and Murat were the best cavalry officers in the 
army,*^ut oT very bppoistte qualities. MniaT'^wSsli 
vanguard officer, adventurous, impetuous ; 
eres was better adapted for a reserve, being full 
of vigour, but prudent and circum^ct Fnmi the 
period of the enrolm^it of the Guides, he was 
exclusively entrusted with the duty of guardingjSie. 
(^ei^ia-Chief and'the head-quarters. jBfe^f^j^ 
afterwards Duke of Istria^ Bind a marshal of the 

Itolpir^.- - -^ '^^^"^'""^ 

In order to oaver Italy and the siege of Mantua 
(which was Napoleon's present olgect) it was neoes^ 
sazy to occupy the line of the Adige, and to gain 
possession of the bridges of Verona and Legnago 
over it The Adige runs only a short distance between 
the Lake of Qarda^ the mountains, and the sea on the 
north-eastern side of Italy ; and consequently limited 
the s^proach of the Austrian army to a narrow 
interval and a few difficult points. All the insinua- 
tions of the Proveditoie Foscarelli against marching 
on Verona were therefore of no avail On the 3rd of 
June, Massena took possession of that fine city, vtiiidi 
contains not less than 60,000 inhabitants ; its walls 
extend to both sides of the river. The great object 
\ of the mardi of the fVench was thus attained : the 
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tri-coloured flag waved on the passes of the TjnroL 
It was now time to force Mantua^ and tear that 
shield from Austria. Hopes were entertained in the 
French camp of accomplishing this event before the 
arrival of the new Austrian army ; but what battles, 
what obstacles, what dangers, were to be encountered 
first ! Mantua is situated between three lakes, formed 
by the waters of the Mincio, which runs from the 
Isike of Garda by this city to discharge itself into the 
Fo near Govemolo. It is accessible by five dikes or 
causeways, of which that of La Favorita or Bover- 
bella is the only one defended by a citadel ; the rest 
are without any defence, so that a handfrd of men 
placed at the extremity of each of these causeways 
could blockade the garrison. Since then, indeed, m 
the time of ti^e kingdom of Italy, there being an 
intention to complete this grand fortress, it was a pre- 
liminary step to occupy all the outlets of the dikes 
with fortifications. Thus after forcing the heads of 
the four dikes, and taking the favhourg of San 
Giorgio (whidi happened on the 4ih of June, under 
the (Erection of the General-in-Chief, who was near en- 
tering the city at the same time), Seirurier, who was 
left in command with an army of 8000 soldiers, actually 
blockaded a garrison containing 14,000 effective 
troops. A dozen gun* boats mamied with French 
seamen cruised on the lakes. It was Just at' this 
period that the King of Na^es sent to propose an 
armistice, by wEch zSOO horse wouin)*e wi£n3rawn 
fiSoi 'the Austrian force. He could also send 60,000 
troops into the field, which in the approaching contest 
must have made an important diversion in mvour of 
the enemy. Beaulieu, .after all these disasters, fell 
into disgrace with his court; he was recalled, and 
Melas took the command in his stead, till MaTshal 
Wurmser could arri^ve from the army of the Upper 
Rhine. The Directory, on the other hand, intoxicated 
with such repeated and une^ected success, wanted to 
ruin everything by sending Napoleon on with half the 
army to revolutionise Rome and Naples, and leaving 
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» 

the command of the remainder to KellermaiiD. 




il25tlU§§il^^3":\the Directory became s^q^^^j^ 
tj^ errOTj^j5iOMiix.'that'-tiB4§ meddled Jia .fSiihfii: 

NapoleoiLdid or su^ estedT 

^ In memean time, the citadel of Milan held out 
longer than was expected or convenient, as the cannon 
were wanted for the siege of Mantua : Oirola, the 
Austrian minister at Genoa, excited the Imperial fiefs 
to insurrection and organized companies of disbanded 
soldiers and freebooters to intercept the reinforce- 
ments of the French army ; the Court of Home was 
preparing for war ; and a number of English troops 
were collected in Corsica, ready to embark for L^- 
hom. Marshal Wurmser, who had quitted the Rhine 
with 30,000 choice troops, was marching on Italy, 
where, however, he could not arrive before the 
middle of July. It was now the beginning of June. 
There was therefore an interval of thirty or forty 
days, during which the necessary detachments might 
be s^d to correct the partial grievances complaiLi 
of, so as to return to the Adige by the middle of 
July. Napoleon then repaired to Milan, where he 
saw the trenches opened before the citadel ; proceeded 
thence to Tortona, and directed a column of 1200 
men, commanded by Colonel Lannes, to march into 
the Imperial fiefs. Lannes entered Arquata after an 
obstinate resistance ; shot the banditti who had 
slaughtered 150 French, and demolished the castle 
of the Marquis de Spinola, the principal instigator of 
these disturbances. At the .same time, Murat pro- 
ceeded to Gfenoa, and being introduced into the 
Senate by the Minister of the Republic Faypoult, 
demanded and obtained the dismissal of the Governor 
of Novi, the expulsion of the Austrian agents, of the 
ambassador Oirola, and the establishment of columns 
of Genoese troops at the diflferent halting-places, to 
escort the French convoys and to keep the communi- 
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cation open. General Augereau passed the Po on the 
14th of June at Borffo-Forte, reached Boloma and 
Fenara in four maxcfes, and took possession of these 
two legations which belonged to the Pope. General 
Vaubois collected a brigade of 4000 men and 700 horses 
at Modena. JJapolgo^ left Tortona, passed through 
Placenza, Parma, and Reggio, and on the 19th^r3;ged 
at^ Modena. ^jgjt^esgasapxojiurgd a.i3.filecfadcaL^iiS 
ontKij).eople^ who called. loudly laclibierty^-. ..Hp. did 
all he could to a llay the ferment and to ensu re 
^edigficej o the B.ftgpjicy > _ The Ql£L diiEe"Ea? alre ai^ 
fled with his treasures to Vejjice* The road from 

^ M •• " »^,,». »«- "— "■' Mi«iiir--ii !■-- - , ,1 I ■ -- I'" 

Modena to Bologna runs along under the glacis of 
Fort Urbino, b^lopfringr to the fc^jg : it was armed, 
victualled, and defended by a strong garrison. Auge- 
reau's division had passed by it the preceding day 
without stopping to summon it. Colonel Vignolles 
advanced against it with 200 Guides, and made the 
^anrison si^rexider .as, prisoners of war. This fort was 
lined with sixty pieces of cannon, Ealf of which were 
forwarded to Borgo-Forte. In the citadel of Ferrara 
a hundred and twelve guns had been taken, forty of 
which were also sent to Borgo-Forte. 

At Bologna, Aage.i:eau's division foimd a cardinal at 
t^eTiead of 400 men^whom he tooj: prisoners. The 
cardiSal obtained .lej3,ye to go to Rome on his parole ; 
^E^Ihg very ill^ andieing desired to return, ne sent 
a very specious answer that he was released from his.-. 
g^^^ole by^ a brief from Lis THoIiness, wluch_ jcayged^ 
goo d deal of lauglung in the army. Bologna is sur- 
najoaed the ledrned. It is situated at the foot of the 
Apennines, and contains 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants. 
Its noble streets are adorned with porticos formed 
into arcades for the convenience of foot-passengers: 
its academy is the most renowned in Italy. The 
peonlfi^ere dissatisfied with the Papal government, 
anJcompI^ed of being subjected to a set of priests^ 
meSTHevpted to' celibacy^ and who sacriSceci every- 
fESg'lo^ the^interests of their order. ..Ilie^eSiiajicg 
of Jne larmy^wai a tritfmph. Caprara, Marescalchi, 
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and AlHini did the honours to the victoTj^aiid ljiXMight 
their QolderirSooJr'io show him the naMes of hjfiL. 
ancestors mscnbed among the list of their sen^i^q;^ 
Trfiere were^TBfee or IbuFhundred^Spanish^eii]^^ 
Bologna at this period ; they were much al anned, b ut 
no. disrespect wag^sh wnjtbem. In the cburae of the 
few days ihiEit Napoleon remained here, the appear- 
ance of the city was entirely changed. All but. the 
priests assumed the nulitary dres^ an(i. sword j^^md 
everfagreat iiumber of ecclfislasfci<^wfiie dnfcwn^mT^ 
tEe ggmt that animated thjB people. 3%?^^^. 
GfeneraJ showed himself constantly in pubUc, jaa^ 
went to the CEeatre every night, esdorted only byj^e 
Bolo^ese. The'Talican now "felt alarmj^^ana TEe 
i^anisir minister/ .Sjzzafa^^ with fall 

powers to grant an anmstice till peace could 'be con- 
dSS^jT^cording to which Bologna and Ferfara were 
to^femiun IK'pbssesSoir oFth^ IYehcH7^<rfio were to 
garrisdn*'3jicoha'"f tnifHhe ^ Pbpe Was to pay the value 
of^ twenty one miltons in money, horses, and^ pro- 
visionSj^and to^yelip one hundred wodi^ 'ofljEgi^ 
t^e Musisum at Pans. The philosophers and enemies 
onh*e"1ffoly See were by no means pleased with this 
suspension of hostilities ; and the people of Bologna, 
more particularly, were apprehensive of returning 
under the Papal jurisdiction. Having made this 
arrangement, which secured the flanks of the army 
from molestation, and tended to conciliate the minds 
of the faithful. Napoleon passed the Apennines, and 
on the 26th of June joined Vaubois' division at 
Pistoia. He was here waited on by Manfredini, 
prime minister of the Grand Duke of Tusca^, who 
was assured of the friendly disposition of the French, 
and that they only wished to pass on to Siena. On the 
30th, Murat, who led the vanguard^ turned shortfrom 
Firenzuola on tlegEonij hoping to surprise aTiimdr^ 
EngUsh ships which were laJeninthe porti'biit {Key 
received timely, notice and^set sail for.Corsica^^ The, 
English were driven from Corsica in. the monthjgf 
October foflowiag^^jis Sir Gilbert Elliot, ^_ai^roy, 
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imd not sofficieiit strength to leastthe at teckB rf jth&- 
Jnearg^S'^anS^e fiige es who ^E^edTOTer imder 
OettitilL The English merchandise seized at ^peghom 
faronght twelve millipjos. of francs into tfe jariay-cbegt . 
Vaubois was left here with a garrison of 2005 men ; the 
restxetuxnedtotheAdige. Napoleon crogged oYfirirQm 




witti ^g reception by the Qf and Pi^l^'e, m^ yisitftd 

weixii^lSctof mterestjg£„ofiii^itiyioJ^ 

ri^owned capital While at dinner with the Gra&d 

j&uk€, N£5>oIeon recQiEBd the awfi QjDKe tekingof tl^e 

liladei of ^^£^7j^^i!JLJ^^.?3^f ^^^^ *^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 29tlu 
Jlaaifre^m^^his pnme_p jnJRt^fj had beem preceptca* to 
t&S6~prinoe7^isw3nas to the Arcbdoke Charles; he 
was an enlightgj;L$d and liberal man. attadied to 

thougEhe li^ Lmed its excesses^ '^^ _^ ^'^^ M^nd 
tothe.^depfindeage,jgf_J^^ On his arrival at 

Bologna, Napoleon found tEat Lugo had revolted. 
The Bishop of Imola, afterwards Pius VII., in whose 
diocese the insurrection had broken out, published a 
mandate to open the eyes of the peasants, who had 
committed several excesses, and submitted only to 
force. It was ml^s jouxnev across the country to 

Pistoigt, ^^^^^^TmiOTififcpprt? fitiopr^^i ^^^ h^"^ JpailitMy 
sfeff -at .Saa^MoDiafco^-at^the Jh^^^ 
qld^caiion^jSKljojamusec^ by. Jfi^tingjan^^tho. 

canonization of one FajtiLgrrJBQDaventuia Buiaiapaxt«> 
a^Capuchin fnax and a member, of thefa^ b,ad, 

woAed 'miracles a century before. Pope Pius VII., 
as has already been mentioned^ was solicitous to ^.i^i 
tills jaint^ to me calendar. ~" 

T5n iTapoleon's return to Mantua, an attempt was 
made to surprise the place, but failed. Colonel 
Andreossy collected a number of boats on the lake, in 
which a hundred grenadiers were embarked : they 
were to land at two in the morning under the battery 
and bastion of the palace ; to seize the postern-gate 
and let down the drawbridges of the causeway of San 
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Giorgio, by which the army were to enter the city. 
But the Po having fallen considerably, and the waters 
of the lake having run off with great rapidity, there 
was not sufficient water for the boats, which were 
obliged to get among the reeds, to avoid being per- 
ceived from the walls ; they grounded there during 
the night, and it was impossible to get them off The 
next night the waters abated still more, and the 
attempt was altogether abandoned. On the 18th of 
July, all the natural obstacles to the approach of the 
fortress were removed : on the 22nd, General Chasse- 
loup (of the engineers) opened the trenches round 
the town, and the siege became an ordinary one. 
Napoleon's mind beins: made easy on the subject, and 
aaWerstanding beSg estaSed with td Count 
de St Marsan, the King of Sardinia's agent at Milan, 
an intelligent and able man, he prepared to meet the 
storm that was ready to burst over the Tyrol 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE TAKING OF MANTUA. 

Advance of the Austrians under General Wurmser to the Tyrol;, 
masterly manoeuvres of Napoleon; battle of Lonato; battle of 
Castiglione ; retreat of the Austrians ; Mantua blockaded by the 
French; general disposition of their armies: defeat of Wurmser 
at Roveredo ; battle of Bassano ; critical situation of Wurmser ; 
battle of San Giorgio; the town blockaded by the French. 
Operations of the campaign in Germany; Pichegru driven 
back by the Austrians; an armistice signed, Pichegru re- 
moved, and Moreau appointed to succeed him ; renewal of hos- 
tilities on the Rhine; successes of Moreau and Dessaix; surren- 
der of Frankfort, Koenigstein, and Wurtzburgh to Jourdan; 
the Saxon troops abandon the Austrians ; battle of Neresheim ; 
retreat of the Archduke Charles ; passes the Danube, and defeats 
Jourdan; the French divisions cross the Danube; Latour driven 
from Friedburg by the Austrians ; celebrated retreat of Moreau ; 
Kehl and Huninguen taken by the Austrians ; Alvinzi appointed 
to the command in Italy; is defeated bv Napoleon at Yicenza ; 
Vaubois repulsed on the Avisio, and the French &11 back to sup- 
port him; Napoleon's reproof to Vaubois' division; its effect; 
battle of Caldiero, Alvinzi victorious, and Napoleon returns to 
Verona ; difficult situation of the armies ; murmurs of the sol- 
diery; Napoleon answers them ; masterly movement of Napoleon ; 
is succesfflul at all points ; his bravery at the bridge of Areola ; 
Alvinzi abandons Caldiero ; the French army re-enter Verona in 
triumph ; formidable preparations for a new campaign ; hostilitiea 
again commenced ; battle of Bivoli ; signal defeat of the Aus- 
trians; Buonaparte wounded; Moreau endeavours to relieve 
Mantua; is followed by Napoleon, defeated, and compelled to- 
capitulate ; proposal for the surrender of Mantua ; Buonaparte's 
generosity to Wurmser ; fall of Mantua. 

Masterly as were the manoeuvres in the former 
battles of this campaign, those which followed were 
no less so. The comprehension of the whole, the 
attention to the details, the previous calculations, the 
sudden expedients, the clearness of head and bold- 
ness of hand were alike conspicuous and admirable. 
Buonaparte, instead of being discouraged by partial 
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reverses or straitened resources, turned the former to 
advantage, and made up by unabated and indefati- 
gable activity for the narrowness of his meana 
Instead of reposing on immediate success, he made 
one victory serve as a stepping-stone to another. It 
is the fault of most genei^ that after a great battle 
gained, they are at a loss what to do, as if confoimded 
by their own good luck, and unwilling to push their 
aa vantage to the trtmost. They make a sort of truce 
with fortune, and indulge in a holiday of self-congra- 
tulation and triumphant retrospect to the escape they 
have had, before they trust the slippery goddess 
agaio. Buom^yarte had none of th» timidity or 
doubt of her plenary and unbounded fiavours. He 
thought nothing done while anything remained to do, 
and redoubled bis blows (never thinking any attempt 
or any success too great) till he had fairly laid Us 
adversary prostrate at his feet» and disabled nim from 
further resistance. He did not interpose either 
through indolence or irresohition a single moment's 
delay, or the scruple of a doubt between the first 
prospect ol victoiy and its final completion. The 
real clue to his brilliant ascendancy over others, and 
ainiost over foirtune, was a high-spirited and heroic 
daring that looked dasDger in the face, and ran to 
meet it wherever it showed itself most formidable, 
thus by one decisive Idow striking at the supeiioiity 
and staggering the confidence of the enemy at first ; 
whereas, by a contrary and more cautious method, he 
would have exhausted his strength in gaining trifling 
advantaj^, and have had to encounter the principal 
difficulties at last with diminished means and jaded 
ardour. Wherever his presence was most wanted, 
^ther he was attracted by the irresistible impulse of 
conscious power to oont^Ml with an occasion wortih^y 
of it; and his spirit flamed in every part oi the 
Iheatre of war, as the H^tning illumes the thunder- 
cloud. A question haB been idly raised of Buona-^ 
parte^s personal courage, and many instances have 
been cited in proof of it He himself considered 
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these things as hagatdles; for he was sensible of 
possessii^ that highest mental courage, that strength 
of purpose and self-confidence which constitute the 
de&iition of the hero or great leader, and which 
consist in attempting the utmost that is possible, 
with the utmost of your power and without the 
smallest loss of tima 

I^e court o f ^Vienna being informed of the anis^ 
of tSe^ encE in the neignbourhobcT of the l^ol, 
orde^red MaS^hal'WunriSei* the head of SO^OOCT men 
faiEen frQm the araaylirthe XTpper IHiiii^^ iixito. Italy7 
TEs detachment, added to Beaulieu's army, which 
had been recruiting for some time, and to the garrison 
of Mantua, raJBgd the ^Lustrian force to 80,000 men. 
T^^ejgi^ch, ^eufiial^ witfe^ialLiis eflforts, (»uld^not 
must er more than 30,000 men actuallyunder amjs ; 
yet with this handful of tried troops hie was to contend 
wSii the principal army of the House of Austria He 
wrote to the Directory, requiring either that reinforce- 
ments should be sent to him, or that the armies of 
the Bhine should take the field without delay, since 
two months had elapsed beyond the time meed for 
their doing so, and they were not yet out of winter- 
quarters. The^gartisans. Qf_ Austria JJiggan. to .behave 
mahaughfyanl insolent manner tow^jrds the 
J^aclhu and confidently iaaaerted that this year the 
proverb T?ould again be verified^ tba't/fai;^ was ihe^ 
toTTih, The French troops were scattered between 
the lakes of Idro and Garda, intercepting the road 
between Trent and Brescia ; to the east of the lake 
of Garda, at Verona, and along the Adige by Legnago ; 
and at Peschiera, where six armed galleys kept pos- 
session of the lake. The head-quarters were at Castel- 
Novo. Wurmser had fixed his at Trent, above the 
lake of Garda, on the Adige, and had assembled his 
whole army round him. He had divided it into three 
corps, two of which were to proceed down different 
sidei^ of the Adige to the east of the lake, and attack 
the French in front on the Verona side; the. third 
was to pass along the western side of the lake of 
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Garda, advance on Brescia, and turn the rear of the 
whole French army, which being thus separated from 
Milan, would have its retreat cut off and be entirely 
destroyed. Wurmser, proud of his great superiority 
of force, meditated not how to conquer, but how to 
take advantage of his supposed victory, and render it 
decisive and fatal to the enemy. Napoleon was at 
Milan when he heard of the movements in the Tyrol ; 
he repaired with all possible speed to Castel-Novo, 
a little town, where he was within equal reach of the 
moimtains, Montebaldo, and Verona. News came in 
the course of the day and night of the 29th of July, 
that Corona and Brescia had been attacked ; that the 
valleys on both sides of the lake, that of the Adige 
and that of Chiesa, swarmed with Austrian troops, 
and that one of the routes to Milan had been cut off. 
Wurmser s plan waa now unmasked ; he had taken, 
the lead in moving, and hoped to keep it He con- 
sidered his adversary as fixed about Mantua, and 
imagined that by surrounding this fixed point he 
shoidd surround the French army. In order to 
counteract his schemes, it was necessary for the 
French commander himself to take the lead, to 
render the army moveable by raising the siege of 
Mantua, abandoning the trenches and the besieging 
train (a dreadful sacrifice) for the purpose of advanc- 
ing rapidly, with the whole army in junction, upon 
one of the enemy's corps, and afterwards against the 
other two in succession. Thfi^Austriajis had ^ 
advantage in numbers, in the proportion of^e to 
two; but iT'the three corps could be atlackeoiepa- 
rately by the whole French army, the latter would be 
superior in number on the field of battla The 
enemy's right under Quasdanowich, whidi had de- 
bouched on Brescia by the Chiesa^ was the farthest 
advanced ; Napoleon, therefore, determined to march 
against this corps first Serrurier's division burned 
the carriages of their besieging trains and their plat- 
forms, threw their powder into the water, buried their 
shot, spiked their cannon, and raised the siege of 
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Mantua on the night of the 31st of July. Augereau's 
division proceeded from Legnago (where it had been 
stationed) to Borghetto on the Mindo; Massena's 
troops defended the heights between the Adige and 
the lake of Garda during the whole of the 30th, to 
prevent Wurmser from advancing on that sida 
D'Allemagne's brigade 'directed its march from 
the Adige on Lonato. Sauret was ordered to fall 
back on Salo, in order to disengage General Guieux, 
who had been left in a disadvantageous position 
there ; nevertheless, he fought with a whole division of 
the enemy & troops for forty-eight hours, and repulsed 
them five times. Sauret came up when they were 
making a final attack, fell on their flanks, and totally 
defeated them. At the same time General Ocska/s 
Austiian division had advanced from Gavardo on 
Lonato to effect its jimction with Wurmser, but was 
driven back by D' AUemagne's brigade, which Napoleon 
led in person. Wurmser had now passed the Adige, 
and occupied the country between that and the lake 
of Garda. He placed one of his divisions at Pes- 
chiera; directed two others on Borghetto to seize the 
bridge over the Mincio, and establish a communica- 
tion with his right; and with two other divisions 
marched on Mantua to force the French to raise the 
siege of that place, but it had already been raised 
twenty-four hours, and the whole camp left in a state, 
of disorder, whichlki^^edaj 
than a deliberate retreat Tffassena, having kept the 
enemy in check throughout the 30th, pushed forward 
in the night for Brescia Pigeon, who brought up 
Massena's rearguard, had orders to dispute the pas- 
sage of the Mincio with the Austrians as long as he 
could, and when forced, to fall back on Lonato. 
Augereau set out for Brescia^ leaving a rearguard to 
line the right of this river, with orders to Sdl back 
'On Castiglione when it could defend it no longer. 
NgjBolfiQnmarched the whole night of the33^t_fi£ 

J]i^ 3™ ^^?^g^^^Q^^*s ^^^, yasgegta 8 Smsions^oja- 
BresQia, wliich he reacTie3 at ten o'clock inthe 
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nionui^.... The Lw^iuL Smoa nnder Qoasdauo- 
'wich and Ocakskj^ leamii^ tbAt the FreiM^ aixny -vma 
ilebottoIiiiDg upon it by all the roads, l^stiljr^^^A, 
fQeDJ^cel Deepmoifi aad Adji]taiit-(^ei»r^«rlm 
went in pursBit of the enemy towavdfi St Oaetto and 
the paasee of the CSuasa; while Buoiiapailie i^et nr ne d 
lay a lapid counter-siapch to tihe Mimdo^ mth Axt- 
gereau's aad MaasMia'fi two diviakMis, to B^oin their 
rearguards which had been left there, and whidi bj 
this ooiuuber-«Aaroh became their Tanguards. On the 
Snd of August Augeveau was on the right at Mcirte- 
chiaaro; Ms^iia hadd^rge <^ the o^citre at Ponte di 
San DJbuix), oosaectii^ his Mne with Sanret^ who was 
^n thi^ leit between Salo and DeseBBaoo, to watch the 
xisht of Ihe Aastnan anay The two reargwds 
left <m the Mindo had xetresAed before the enemy, 
who had ioooed that ri^er as had been expected. 
That of Ang^reau, which had oiders to iom at 
CaJ^jiglioiMe, qiiiitted its post too eoon and in disorder 
(for which its general, Yalette, was eashiKied beCaie 
the troops), and thus enabled the enemy to tsb 
posse^qbn of Castiglioihe. Cbnecal P^eon, -mik 
jbesena's i^argnard, reached Loikato in good-ordei:; 
and established himself theie. On the Sfd die 
battle ^ Lonato took plaoe with the two AwBtdaiL 
divaooBs (Liptay's being cme]) that had passed ai 
3oighettq, and that of BaysMeeh, which had beet 
left a.t PeBchi»:B^ ainountii^ with the qavafay, to 
dO,OOG men on one ode, against 20,000 <» 22,^00 
jFrenic^ on the o&er. Ndther Wtmnser, who had 
proQeeded m£k two divisions of. io&ntry and Us 
mvaky to Mantua, mor Qiiasdanowv^^ who was fsSD. 
Itetreatiilg, oould foe present at this battle. In cgnw- 
pk^a^ice. ci this separaticoi of the Aiistrian_^c^^.;tjbtt 

-pdbory was Bcarody dpubtfiii ." 

At di^break the eatemy advaaoed on Lonato, aod 
commenoed a -valorous attack, intending to efiect hiB 
, {.unfjiion willi his right, ooncezning ^imich he nov 
began to feel ansioua Massena's vanguard was over- 
thrown, and Lonato was tsdcen. The General-in- 
Chief^ who was at Ponte di San Marco, placed himself 
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at the head of the troops. The Austrian gejae^ 
having extended his line too far to his right, in bopQs 
of opening a conununication with Sale, his centre v-as 
hrokeii; Lonato was retaken by assault, and the 
enemy's line intersected. One part fell back on the 
Mincio, and the other attempteid to thxQw themselyes 
into Sale; but the latter being taken^in^^Q^^^ 



had been attacked in the centjpe; on the right they 
were assailanta .Aujgereau . encouatere<i liptay's 
division before Castiglione, broke iV after an obsti- 
nate action, and forced it to retreat on Mantua^ 
where some reinforcements re^wied it too lata.Auge- 
rean's division lost many brave men^inthia h^xd-fbught 
action, among others General Beyraad aiid Colonel 
Pourraillea^ highly meritorious officers. 

During the night,, Quasdanowidi was informed, of 
the result of the battle of Lonatp, ; He had heard the 
cannon all day, but could do nothing to extricate him- 
self : he thought he. was surrounded in all directions. 
Wurmserhad sent part of bis troops from M^^xtua 
towards Marcariain puisuit of Serrurier, and had BipTf 
to recal them to Castiglipne. . On the 4th hjg^was not 
ready for Napoleqn, about two^pir^ji;^^^ 

inThe afternooiv. reconnoitred. the,,Ai;!Steil*L^^ 
.^tfle,'^hich he found to_,]be fpraiidajjilg/jigit gtiUjaiey 
55,%^4j&^?"a 25,00^^^ He ordered 

Castigfione to be entrenched, -rectified the position 
taken up by Augereau, and set. owt for Lonato to 
superintend the movements of all the troops, iwrhidi it 
became of the utmost importance to a^mble in the 
course of the night reuwi OastigUjone. , Throughout 
the day, Sauiet and Herbin on the. one side, and 
B'Allemagne and St Hilaire on the other, had fol- 
lowed the march of the enemy's right, and of those 
cut off from the centre , at , lonato, and had/t^kken 
many prisoners : . whole hrttahons . laid down their 
arms at Ozetto ai^d at. QavArdo, oiher^ w^ri^ still wan- 
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dering in the neighbouring valleys. Four or five 
thousand men having been told by the peasants that 
there were only 1200 French in Lonato, marched 
thither in hopes of opening a road towards Mantua. 
It was five o'clock in the evening. Napoleon was 
entering Lonato at the same time, coming from Cas- 
tiglione: a flag of truce was brought to him, summon- 
ing the town to surrender. But as he was still master 
of Salo and Garvado, it was evident that these could 
be only straggling columns that wanted to clear them- 
selves a passaga He ordered his numerous staff J^ 
mount, had the officer who came 'with T3ie"l^;^f 
ffuciTbrought inland ordered theT)imHage tplbel^fa^ 
offhis eyesln the midst of aQ lEeJSifitle g£.th^<S3^ 
^t&ters of a ^ommander-in-C^ef. "Go jgff^tell 
your Gfeneral^' said he, "that I giye him eight mi^tes 
toTay 'down his armsj^.Ee.is in the midst pf the Pleach 
army f after" ^Ut' time there are no hopes for Jdm/' 
IJ^ four or Sve thousand men, who ha3T)'een stroT- 
ling al)out Tor tfiree Says uncertain of their fate, 
behoving they had been deceived by the peasants, 
laid down their arms. This circumstance may convey 
some icTea of Hie confusion and disorder that prevailed 
among these columns which had been cut off from the 
main body of the Austrian army. The rest of the 4th, 
and the whole night, were spent in rallying the troops, 
and concentrating them on CastigUona 

Before daybreak on the 5th, the French army, 
20,000 strong, occupied the heights of Castiglione, an 
excellent position. Serrurier's division of 5000 men 
had received orders to set out from Marcaria, to march 
all night, and to attack Wurmser's left in the rear at 
daylight: the firing of this division was to be the 
signal for the battle. A great deal was expected from 
tUs imlooked-for attack; and in order to give it 
greater effect, the French army made a feint of falling 
back; but on the report of the first cannon fired by 
Serrurier's division (who being ill, his place was sup- 
plied by General Fiorella) the troops wheeled sud- 
denly round and faced the enemy, whose confidence 
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was already shaken. The hill of Medole, in the midst 
of the plain, supported the enemy's left ; Verdier and 
Marmont were ordered to attack it, and this post after 
a time was carried. Massena attacked the right, 
Augereau the centre, and Fiorella took the left in 
rear. The Ught cavalry surprised the Austrian head- 
quarters and were very near taking Wurmser. The 
enemy retreated from every point Nothmg butjh^ 
exc§save jajigiigs.. of thg. .French ..trpops QQidd liasa. 
M^v^^Wurmser's armj^yriuch' reached the left tank 
oT^e Mincio in great disorder, hoping to rally and 
make a stand there. But in this he was mistaken : 
the French retook all their former positions on the 
Adige; General St. Hilaire drove Quasdanowich from 
the valley of the Idro, and took Lodrone and Rocca 
d'Anfo, and Wurmser was compelled to return to 
Trent and Roveredo. The French were glad to take 
some repose. The Austrians were still 40,000 jtrong, 
but their confidence of success had. wholly abandoneji 
theia, since the commencement of the campaign. 
Wurmser had indeed relieved andre-victualled Mantua, 
buTlie had lost half his army. This failure was to be 
attributed^ not merely to the activity and presj^nce of 
mxj^d of Napoleon, but to an original defect 'm the 
Blan" of_the Austrian; g^waal in making corps, which 
nad^ no means of commumcation with each other, act 
separately in the face of an army which was centrically 
situated, and whose communications were easy. A 
second error consisted in subdividing the corps of the 
right; one went to Brescia, where it found nobody, 
and the other reached Lonato in an evil hour. The 
troops that came from the Rhine with Wurmser were 
excellent, and in high spirits ; but the wreck of Beau- 
lieu's army was much disheartened by its previous 
defeats. In the different battles and skirmishes, from 
the 29th July to 12th August, the French army took 




own loss was about 7000 men. 
^e- garrison of llantua- employed the first few 
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days after the raisiiig of the dege in destroying the 
works and getting in the stores and guns which the 
bedegers had abandoned ; but the French were soon 
before the place again. The loss of their artillery, 
however, left them no means of resuming the siege, 
which was turned into a blockade, under the direction 
of (jeneral Sahnguet Had Napoleon brought tc^e- 
ther a new train of artillery to attadc the fortress, he 
might have lost it again on the arrival of a new army 
before the place had surrendered. TheFrencb^^ feoops 
eii^bj[ed in the blockade sufferedJ'^reat^jBrom the 
1S^lgS^'lS"13ieasei On the first rumburs"^<^tne 
ieveraes of the French, the Italians of the different 
states discovered their real inclinations. The Mi* 
lanese showed great firmness and attachment to their 
new allies, and Buonaparte addressed a proclamation 
to them, expressive of his satisfaction. At TSjQjJo^J^he 
French were insulted in the streets^and the armistice 
broken; and^Cardiaal Mattei incited. the people to 
resxut iatt. Ferrara, and hoisted the colours pr^tl^ 
(^Lnrch in' the citadejL Ai^f§3^3X^J?^hsiJ^^ 
before the Coinmander-in-Chief, and interrogated^ 
to tte motives of his conduct, the old man answered 
only by the word Peccavi^ which disarmed tTi^^sjiat^, 
T J ^o me rely confined him for three jg^oDJihaiiL-aL^jeli- 
^us sSttinary. After the death of Pius VL great 
interest was made by Austria to get hiTn elected Pope ; 
but Chiaramonti, Bishop of Imola, gained the elec- 
tion, and took the name of Pius VII. It was to 
reward Augereau's good conduct at the battle of 
Lonato, where he commaded the right and Was ordered 
to attack Castiglione, that he was afterwards made a 
duke with that titla That day was the most glo- 
rious of General Augereau^s life, nor did Napoleon 
ever forget it. He himself, it seems, did ! His cha- 
racter, as drawn by Buonaparte, forms a striking con- 
trast to that of Massena. Both were men of low 
origin, and had the same courage and skiU in battle; 
but the one never despaired, and the other always 
did. Massena fought on under the most disadvan- 
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tageous ciTciinistaQicefi, adkI after losiiig a battlie began: 
agaiii as if Dothiag had happened ; An^^eau, after 
the most briUiant success, despaired of the erents o£ 
the next day. The one was as sanguine and obstdnade 
as the other was iFresohite and desponding. MasseiuL 
was as fond of nuHiey as Augereau was of medxUang 
in poUtics. 

The armies of the Sambre and Metise and of idoie 
Bhine and Mosdle, belonging to France, had at lengtiii 
passed the Bhine and were advancing rapidlj into* the 
heart of Germany. Wunpser^ recruited with 204MtQL 
m^ wasLJn JhelTyroI: he was prepanng to nsaardi) 
wiS^O,000 men to the relief of Mantua b^ the Lower 
Adige, leaTXBg Dayidowidi with 25^000 m charge of 
the Tyrol i^a^pdeon^ anxious to prevent his detach- 
ing any tro<^ a^unst the army of the Bhine;^ re^ 
si^Bdja^any^Jia resume the oSBusire, and if jDOSffiUe 
to comrtbte the HestnicH(5n"'or"tB(i''l^ aarmT. 

Shnaine, with~~a corps of 2S(iO or SOOOscliGSersof aJI 
weapons, guarded the Adige^ covering the blockade 
ef Mantua ; the wall of Verona <m the left bank of 
the Ad^ had been restcoed and put in a state of 
defence. In the instructions given to Kifanaine Ibr 
his conduct, all the drcumstancss whidi afberwarda 
took place wCTe^OTo^^e^lfor.^ On the 1st of Sep*- 
tember, WuiiSiSrstLli had hishead-qnarters at Tr«ni; 
Bavidowich was at Boveredo, covering the Tyrol wiik 
Wukassowieh's and BeiKS's divisions ; the three din* 
SLons and the eavaby with which Wurms^ wished to 
operate on the Adige were on their mardi between; 
^nrent and Bassana On the 1st of September, Yau^ 
bois' division, forming the left of the French arfiay, 
marched up the Chiesa from Lodrone on IVent^ 
Massena^s division, and soon after AugereauX setting 
out frcmi Verona, marched up the left bank of the 
Adige in the same direction, towards the head of the 
lake of Garda. Oeneral St. Hilaire, who oo3ih 
inanded the vanguwl of Yaubois' division, came up 
with the Prince of Beuss at the bridge of Sanxv 
attacked him furiously, carried the bridge at the point 
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of the bayonet, and drove him back on his camp at 
Mori. General Pigeon, with Massena's vanguard, 
overthrew Wukassowich at Seravalle and pursued 
him to the camp of San Marco. The two armies came 
in sight on the 4th of September at daybreak, on each, 
side of the Adige. The attack we^s desperate ; thg 
resistance obstinate, is soon as Napoleon perched 
some hesi?aSonUrthe Austrian line, he made General 
]Dubois_ch|^gejrit^^ horse ; the charge y^p&j^^- 

cessf^^but the brave officef^wEo^ade it received 
tEreeDullets and fell dead on the spot The French, 
troops entered Roveredo intermixed with the enemy, 
who w^eunable to rally till they reachejL'tlKS^Sla 
before Caliajio, where the Adige is enclosed between 
two steep mountains, ^^g^ exitraiu^g.is^jttaSpw.jMipl 
defended by fortifications : Gteneral Davidowich was 
posted there with a reserve. WhUe the skirmishers 
engaged on the sides of the mountain, nine battahons 
in close column rushed into, the defile^tiaicied-and. 
overitrew the enemy j the artillery, cavalry, and m- 
fintry were all thrown into confusion. SeveraTpeces 
oFcannon and some hundred prisoners were taken by 
the French. General Vaubois on the right side of 
the river forced the camp at Mori, and pushed briskly 
on in the direction of Trent. An aide-de-camp of the 
General-in-Chief, Le Marrois, had been grievously 
wounded in a daring and brilliant charge at Roveredo. 
He came from the department of La Manche, and 
was of a very ardent temperament. On the 5th, at 
daybreak, the army entered Trent. In the evening, 
Vaubois' division took up a position three leagues 
beyond Trent on the Avisio, behind which river the 
wrecks of Davidowich's army were. Napoleon ordered 
thet general of the cavalry with three squa^rcS^ 
ford the river a little above, and to take the en^oy s 
troops which defended it in rear^ whilst ,he...cauged 
them to be_ charged in front. The sucoess--o£4ihis 
manoeuvre was complete ; Davidowich hastily aban- 
doned his position, and Vaubois established himself 
on both banks of the Avisio. 
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The loss of the battle of Roveredo, instead of stop- 
ping Wurmser's movement on Bassano, accelerated 
it ; indeed, being cut ofiF from Trent and the Tyrol, 
it was necessary for him to get out of the defiles, and 
reach Bassano and the Frioul as fast as possible. But 
he had also another motive, which was that he had 
sufiFered himself to be persuaded that Buonaparte's 
intention was to march on Inspruck to join the army 
of the Rhine, which had just then arrived in Ba- 
varia ; and on this false supposition he ordered 
Mezaros' division forward to Mantua In the night 
of the 6th of September, Napoleon heard that tiiis 
division was approaching Verona; he instantly con- 
ceived the idea of hemming in Wurmser between the 
Brenta and the Adige ; or if he should not do that, 
at least of surrounmng and taking Mezaros' division, 
which was already compromised. Before leaving 
Trent, he addressed a proclamation to the Tyrolese^ 
in which he roundly taxed the Emperor's ministers 
with beingjpurchased by English gold to betray their 
master. This had sufficient truth and might have 
some effect. On the 6th, at daybreak. Napoleon com- 
menced his march with Augereau's and Massena'a 
divisions and the reserve (Vaubois' division having 
been left on the Avisio) to proceed on Bassano with 
all possible speed. It was necessary to perform a 
march of twenty leagues over a difficult road in two 
days at the utmost. In the evening, the head-quarters 
were at Borgo-Val-Sugagna On the 7th he re- 
commenced ms march ; his van soon fell in with part 
of Wurmser's army behind Primolano, in an almost 
impregnable position ; but the 5th light infantry, 
supported by three battalions of the 4th of the line 
in uiree close columns, broke the double line of the 
Austriana The 5th dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Milhaud, cut off the road. Most of the enemy's van- 
guard laid down their arms ; the artillery, colours, and 
baggage were taken. The little fort of Covolo, which 
in vain attempted to hold out, was turned and taken. 
At night the French army bivouacked in the village 
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of Chmone, where Napoi^ontocjrmh^ 
wi^qut.atte^aiits'or ba^g^^ sSid^assedj^en^^ 
fiaEPdead wKIi hTrngeF m3^ 'A s^fiCTj^hoi 

SSer^^ds ' reminded fiSS^ cScumSiift'S j^JSEift 

<£qip^ of JBoijo^e*^^1805 when l^e wa» ErnggHor^ar)) 
s^reS^is rati^oF^ea^ ^t£^.]^I];n. The saineivcajiDg';. 
JSE^ro*s'*1iLvisr6zrhad attacked YexomBky but -mkikQixfr; 
au€ce6s. ExfaoaaizLe expected Mesosros^ and ^mmmedi 
graipe-^ot on the Austrian generali, so* that he waer. 
reputsed with loflB and sent to Wuxmsei! for ieinf<XQe>- 
ments, who in kis-tuim being' anxrpzised aad meoaeedL 
at SaeBano^ ordered him to fsJI hack aaad. join^ hint 
with aE pes»ble expeditioni Be* was^ homewWy. tasb 
tste. Meaaros* diviHieii did no^ reach McHitebelila Qsema 
thaik half-way)' till the 8th^ the day <m whadtt tka 
battle g£ BaasaaO' was fbn^t 

0& the Sth of September^ before daylight^ HSkff 
Vtesiiik geoieral was at the advaofied pcists; at six 
o^do«k, the yaD^uard attacked and ov^rthzerw six: 
Awrtriasi battalions statkoked in the passes on the twor 
baioks of the Srenta. Their r^naioiaig feice f eU bftek 
on the' UniQ' of battle, about 20,000( stioi^^ hat madft 
ewij a leeble resistance. Angereaa attacked tine 
left, Massena the xigM ; the enemy was bvoki^ft asd 
dfi^en baek on the towm of Bassano. Thefcnzrthof the 
line in- a close cohmm crossed liie bridge as at LodL 
At three o^clodi: the army ei^ered Bassaxio^ and took: 
a great number of prisoners and a. great quantitjirefi 
stores and) ammunition of all lands. W nrmser,. cut off 
from the Fiave, retreated to Yicenzay wh^e^ he laUis^ 
Mezaros" division, and wh^ice,. haviiig lost the^ liixe of 
his^ communication with Austria, he was forced to pvc^ 
eeed to Man4raa. Quasdanowieh with 3000 men, notb 
being able to reach Bassamo,. felt back on the FriouL 
Wurmser himseM, ou4> of an army of 60,000 meia, had 
now not more thanlG^OOO in junctionunderEimr'^^^ 
was there a more crxticaLj^itoation. He himselTwaa 
afcm^' and: the French weiS every houg in k, __ ^ 
se^ogjom lay down his arma QCmese 16J)0 0j^e] g^ 
firoO^ere cayali^ fresh, aoid of soti^g^ity :. these 
Horsemen scoured the country to discover~a passage 
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across the Adige. Two squadrons of them passed to 
the right bank of the ferry of Albaredo to recon- 
noitre, but it was impossible for the whole army to 
pass, closely watched as it was by the Fraich. Wurm- 
ser's position was become desperate, when the French 
evacuated Legnago without destroying the bridge; 
which error, committed by a lieutenant-colonel, who 
had been led to suppose that the whole Austrian army 
had passed at Albaredo and were about to cut off his 
retreat, saved them. Napoleon, who was at Arcole, 
on receiving this vexatious intelligence, proceeded to 
Ronco, sent Meussena over to the right bank, and or* 
dered Augereau to march from Padua on Legnago, 
still entertaining hopes of surrounding the Marshal 
at last by reaching the Molinella before him. Wurm- 
ser, on hearing t^t Augereau was at Montagnana^ 
set out for Mantua by the high road through Cerea 
and Sanguinetto. He was stopped at Cerea by Murat 
and Pigeon, coming from Ronco, who drew up in a 
line behind the rivulet to intercept him. He was 
compelled to engage his whole army, forced a passage, 
broke through the French vanguard, and continued 
his march on Sanguinetto. It was during the conflict 
at Cerea that the General-in-Chief, havmg galloped 
up to the village just as his vanguard was 
routed, had only time enough to turn round, dap 
spurs to his horse, and get dear off Wurmser 
came up a few minutes after to the very spot where 
he had been ; and learning the circumstance from an 
old woman sent in pursuit of him in every direc- 
tion, particularly recommending that he should be 
brought in alive. After reaching Sanguinetto, Wurmser 
marched all night Understanding that SahugueVs 
and Kilmaine's reserves were waiting for him at the 
Molinellia, he turned off from the high road to' Villa- 
Impenta, where General Charlton with 500 men from 
the army before Mantua was left dead on the field, 
and his detachment surrendered. These and other 
slight successes encoiii-aged Wurmser to keep the field. 
The garrison of Mantua came out to meet him, and 
he encamped his army between San Giorgio and the 
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citadel. He had now^S^OOOmen under^ hia <x>in - 
mand. The French .MP^J which BalT com eup r from 
diferent quartfira_^QiijiieJ to 2J:000. The t wo ai mies 
were nearly equal, except in confidenc^. ""OntEe TSth 
GenerarBon7 cbihmaQmhg Augereau's division, com- 
menced the attack on San Giorgio, but was repulsed 
and forced to give ground. Sahuguet engaged on the 
right ; the enemy thought the whole line was in ac- 
tion, when Massena debouched in column on the 
centre, and carried disorder into the Austrian army, 
which retreated precipitately into the town, after 
having lost 3000 prisoners, among whom was a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers completely mounted, with their 
standards and eleven pieces of cannon. After the 
battle of San Giorgio, Wurmser spread his troops 
throughout the Seraglio, threw a bridge over the Po, 
and got provisions into the place. At length, on the 
1st of October, Kilmaine completely blockaded the 
place. From the 1st of June to the 18th of Sep- 
tember the Austrians lost 27^000 men, of^ whom 
IS^Oa^were takeii prisoners; 3000 Filled/ and ^6000 
woundedT 10,000^ men of the army escaped^ into tKe • 
Tjrrol and Frioul under Davidowich and Quasdano- 
wich. The loss of the French amounted to 1 400 pri- 
soners, .1800 ^lled, and 4300 wounded. ' "' " 
"The army stodd in need of repose, and had at 
present no enemy before them. Vaubois was at 
Trent, Massena at Bassano, Augereau at Verona^ 
Eilmaine blockaded Mantua. The garrison made 
several ineffectual sorties ; reverses and sickness had 
abated its ardour. The Eegency of Modena^ which 
was hostile to the French, had sent in convoys of pro- 
visions, which put the place in a condition to hold 
out longer than had been expected. Contrary to all 
probability, and to the opinion of all Italy, the 
French army was yet to gain more sanguinary and 
arduous victories, and Austria was. yet to l evy suid tq_ 

lose two armies, Kf^farA '^Ihia hnlwarV nf Tt^lj ^8^ 

destined to fall. 

It will be proper here to turn aside to give some 
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account of the operations of the campaign in Ger- 
many. 

Prussia had concluded a peace with the Republic 
in Ap}dl795: TJ^gthesLmefortgyw^ 
Au6mans~had two armies acting^on the Bhine : that of 
the Lower Rhine under the command of Field- 
Marshal Clairfayt, and that of the Upper Rhine 
(nearer Switzerland) under the command of Marshal 
Wurmser. To the former the French opposed the 
army of the Sambre and Mouse, under General Jour- 
dan, and to the latter the army of the Rhine under 
Pichegru, who occupied lines of circumvallation roimd 
Mentz. Notwithstanding the defection of Prussia, 
the cam paign ended fjavour ably forjbhe Austrians. In 
October they forced the lines orcircumvaliaEioni^ound 
Mentz, took a great nimiber of field-pieces, and drove 
Pichegru into the lines of Weissemburff. Hostilities 
were terminated by an armistice si^ the 23rd of 
September 1795, in consequence of which Jourdan 
took up his winter-quarters in the Hundsruck, 
Pichegru his at Strasburg, Clairfayt his at Mentz, and 
Wurmser his at Manheim. During the winter France 
and Austria omitted nothing that was necessary for 
the purpose of recruiting and clothing their armies, 
and putting them into the best possible state. The 
success of the last campaign had mspired the cabinet 
of Vienna with firesh hopea Prince Charles was ap- 
pointed to succeed Clairfayt in the command of the 
army. Pichegru caused the French government much 
anxiety ; the operations which had led to the disasters 
at the end of the campaign being so unaccountable, 
that they were ascribed to treachery, of which, how- 
ever, lie Directory had no proofe. They nevertheless 
seized the first opportunity of removing this general 
from the army, and appointed him ambassador to 
Sweden. Pichegru dechned this diplomatic mission, 
and retired to his estate. Moreau was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the army of the Rhine, in his 
stead, of which he took the command on the 23rd of 
May 1796. 
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In the mean time, the campaign had opened in 
Italy in the month of April ; and the battles of McHite- 
notte, MUledmo, and Mondovi had determined the 
King of Sardinia to sign the armistice of Cherasco 
and abandon the Coalition. The more the Aulic 
Council had rdied on the talents and reputation of 
General Beaulieu, the greater was its disappointment 
at tiiis news. The Archduke was immediatdy ordered 
to notify the recommencement of hostilities, and to 
begin operations on the Bhine, eith^ to hinder the 
French from reinforcing their army beyond the Alps, 
or to e£Fect a diversion in the minds of the people, 
and withdraw their attention from the disasters of 
Italy. When Napoleon lefib Paris in the beginning 
of Maroh, he received a positive assurance ^t the 
armies on ike frontier of Germany should open the 
campaign in the course of the month of April ; yet 
they stul remained in their winter-quarters at the end 
of May. Every victory gained by the army of Italy, 
every step it advanced, rendered the necessity that 
the French anuies of the Shine should enter the 
field more sensible and urgent The moment was how- 
ever deferred under various pr^exts, till at length the 
imprudence of the enemy did what the Frendi govem- 
ment had not had the wisdom to enforce. Moreau^ 
who was at Paris, had only just ^me enoKigh to reacdi 
Sbrasburg. All the troops cantoned on the Moselle, 
the^axfe, and the Meuse, put themselves in motum, 
and hostilities were renewed oji the Ist of June In 
consequence of the fresh victories gained by Napoleon, 
Wurmser was detached with 30,000 men from the 
army of the Upper Bhine, to act as a reserve to 
Beaulieu's army, which was repairing its losses in the 
Tyrol, in Carintfaia^ and Camiok, and, if possiUe, to 
stop tiie progress of the victor. The Emperor at the 
same time united the two armies of the Upper and 
liOwer Bhine under the command of the Archduke 
Charles, vdth instructions to let the armistice con- 
tinue. But tiiis order came too late, that is to say, 
only two hours before hostilities commenced. 
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The Ansbdnke, weakexked hj ^ietaching Wurmser, 
^we up his plans of Jnvafikm, and coii&Ekfed ibimself to 
defesidmg the passage of the Rhine and guarding 
Germany. Hie had under his oommand, Grst^ tbe 
jcrmy of the Lower £hine, of which Wartendbben 
WB& second in oaDomand, (consisting of 71,000 infaatry 
«ad 22,000 cavalry ; secondly, the army of the Upper 
Siune, onder the JbliBery Oenexal Latour, and the 
Marshals iSturay, FroeUch, Beuss, the Prince of 
CoiLd4 «&c. It originally consisted of ^5,000 infautiy, 
18,000 cavahy, and in all 176,000 fighting men ; hut 
this indiKled Wonnser's 90,000, and tl^ absenoe 
iiedjiiced its total ajnocmt to less than 150,000 troops. 
The FiBQch army also consisted of about 1M,000 
combatants, the aimy of the SaooiH^e and Meuse, azid 
that of the Rhine and the Moselle being preiiAy neady 
diTided. The first was divided into three corps : the 
left under JOeber was on the right bank of the Rhine 
at Daaseldoif^ G^»keral Jourdan in the Hundauck 
commaiided the centre, and General Maroeau the 
fight. Hie aimy of the Rhine and the Moselle was 
in like manner divided into three corps ; I>esaix com- 
manded tiie left, St. €yr the centro, Ferino the 
fight, and Oenecal Rourder the leserve oi cavalij. 

On the 1^ of June Kleber marched from Dussd- 
doif with his wrps d'aTTnSCy and on the 4th attacked 
and beat the Frmoe of Wmtemburg at Altenkirchen. 
JoQidan also passed the Rhine at Neuwied and 
joined him on tibe Lahn, and Maxtoeau advanced 
before Mentz. But Prince Charles having marched 
with a detachment of 8000 men from the Upper 
Rhine, and attacked and defeated one of Kleberls 
divisions on ihe 15tib, he reUnquished his plan of 
giving batde on tbe 17th, and retired behind the 
Danube, directing Elleber on Dusseldorf, who rejsained 

Aer^hh loep. At the same time, Desaix and jSt Cyr, 
ly Moreau's ord^, attad^ed an A^i^^^^i^'^ vanguard 
which Wurmser had i<dCt at the littte town of Fraaick- 
enthal, and compelled it to retreat with consideiable 
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loss behind the iMe-de-pont of Mannheim ; but this 
advantage did not compensate for the check sustained 
by the army of the Sambre and Mouse. At length 
Moreau, whose manoeuvres on the left bank of the 
Rhine were found to be of no use, was ordered to 
pass the river. * On the 24th of June, at two o'clock 
in the morning, Desaix with 25,000 men took pos- 
session of the Isle of Erlhen-Rhin, carried Kehl, 
taking 800 men and twelve pieces of cannon, and in 
the course of the night constructed a bridge, over 
v^hich 40,000 troops passed the next day to tibe right 
bank. General St. Cyr with two divisions remained 
on the left bank opposite Mannheim, and one of 
Ferino's divisions was stationed on the other sida 
The Austrian general Starray with Condi's army and 
the Suabian contingent was posted between Switzer- 
land and Bastadt, and Latour from Bastadt to Mann* 
heim on the German side. On the approach of 
Ferine, the enemy evacuated two little camps at 
Wilstect and Offemburg. At the same time Desaix 
advanced on the Renchen, where General Starray 
was in position with 10,000 men, attacked him, and 
drove him with a loss of men and cannon as far as 
Rastadt, where Latour had just arrived from Mann- 
heim with 25,000 men, and taken a position behind 
the Murg river. But St. Cyr was no sooner informed 
of the Austrian general's movement up the right 
bank of the Bhine, than he followed him on the left, 
passed the bridge of Kehl, and having forced the 
passage of the Murg, compelled General Latour to 
fall back on the Alb, after a severe action which 
lasted the whole day (July 5th) and with the loss of 
1000 men. The French head-quarters were removed 
ix) Bastadt while Ferine took possession of the 
Kintzig; and as he proceeded up the Bhine, the 
brigades which were on the left side crossed over and 
joined his forces. The Archduke, as soon as he heard 
of the passage of the Bhine at Kehl on the 24th and 
25th of June, marched at the head of twenty-four 
battalions and two squadrons to the aid of the army 
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of the Upper Rhine, leaving Wartensleben with 
36,000 men to observe Jourdan, and 26,000 at the 
entrenched camp of Hechtzheim to cover Mentz. 
He intended to attack the French army with all his 
force on the 10th of July and drive it into the 
Rhine, but Moreau had anticipated him. On the 
9th St. Cyr forced the Rottensol, routed his left 
under General Keim, and drove the Saxons on the 
Necker. The Archduke thus disappointed directed 
his centre and his right against Desaix, who main- 
tained his ground by dint of courage during the 
greater part of the day, and only retreated to a posi- 
tion a little in his rear in the evening. This unex- 
pected resistance damped the enemy ; and fearful of 
being cut off by General St. Cyr, who was already at 
Nauenburg, they beat a retreat on Forzheim on the 
10th, and on the following day reached Stuttgard on 
the Necker. In the meantime Ferine had crossed 
the Black Forest and arrived at Willingen ; the 
enemy evacuated the moimtains, and the Forest- 
towns received French garrisons. 

General Kleber, finding that the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse had effected its passage at Kehl, 

;ain set out from Dusseldorf on the 29th of June. 

]e was joined by Grenier s division, which crossed 
the Rhine at Cologne, and by the General-in-Chief, 
Jourdan, with the rest of the army, by the bridge of 
Neuwied. They passed the Lahn in three columns, 
and pressed General Wajiiensleben, who^ took up3 
position Qea jT^ FranHoitiljwEicir'place"^ surrenJered, 
wi th alH ta^pires^apd ammunition, after a delaj;jf_a 
I^Mlaysj^but this gave the enemy time to reach the 

Tpper Mein. The fort of Koenigstein, on the road 
to Cologne, surrendered on the 21st of July, with 
ninety-three pieces of cannon and a garrison of 500 
men. Jourdan, according to the instructions of the 
government, left Marceau with 30,000 men before 
the fortresses on the frontier, and advanced into the 
heart of Germany with only 60,000 troops. He 
skirted the borders of the mountains of Thliringia on 
VOL. L A A 
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the confines of Saxony, and thus left the Danube 
behind him. On the 21st of July his vanguard en- 
tered Schweinfurt ; and Wurtzburg and its citadel^ 
with three thousand of the Prince-Bishop's troops, 
capitulated on the 3rd of August. Wartensleben re- 
treated on Bamberg without oflfering any resistance. 
The army of the Sambre and Meuse followed him, 
passed the Bednitz at Bamberg, and defeated him at 
Forsheim on the 6th of August On the 15th the 
French marched on Salzbach and Amberg ; and 
after a severe action, the enemy retired to Schwart- 
zenfeld, still farther from the Archduke's army ; the 
French passed the Wils, and Bemadotte was detached 
to Neumarck on the road between Batisbon and Nu- 
remberg. The two French armies now commanded 
the left bank of the Danube, and might be almost 
considered as in junction. The movements of the 
army of the Bhrae had at first been slow, which 
induced Prince Charles to think that it was not yet 
destined to act in earnest beyond the Necker : but on. 
the 23rd of July, Desaix having arrived at Gmund, 
came to action at Aalen, and St Cyr reached Heiden- 
heim on the Brentz the same day. There were 
various skirmishes on the 5th and 8th of August ; and 
at this period the Saxon contingent abandoned the 
Austrian army and returned into Saxony. 

Prince Charles, however, considering that the 
French armies of the Sambre and Meuse and of the 
Khine were only three days' march apart, and were 
about to effect a junction on the Altmuhl, deter* 
mined to risk a battle to prevent it He turned short 
round; his rear became his van, and suffered some 
loss in an action at Eglingen. On the llth, at day* 
break, the whole Austrian army debouched in eight 
columns. The French were in advance of Neresheim, 
occupying a front of eight leagues with 45,000 men. 
Two of the three columns of tixe Archduke's left de- 
bouched by Dischingen and DiUingen, attacked 
Duhesme, who with 6000 men formed the right, both 
in front and rear, separated him from the centre, and 
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forced him oti6 marcli back ; while the third column, 
under General Froelich, passed the Danube at Ulm, 
and took the French army in the rear. The French 
head-quarters, the parks, and the civil lists being 
driven from Heidenheim, fled to Aalen. Thus, at 
the very beginning of the battle the French army 
was turned and cut, deprived of its line of operations, 
and its parks and reserves thrown into confiision. 
The three columns which were employed to produce 
this result were, however, carried too far to take any 
share in the action. The three columns of the centre 
which made the principal attack were directed by the 
Archduke in person. They debouched from Auf- 
hausen, and overthrew St. Cyr's posts, who did not 
expect so abrupt an attack, and was still where he 
was the preceding evening after the action of 
Eglingen. He ralUed on the heights of Dunst-el- 
kingen ; and throughout the remainder of the day 
all the Archduke's eflforts to force him from his 
position were unavailing. The loss on each side in 
this gallantly fought action was upwards of 6000 
men. At night the Archduke drew back his right 
on the road between Nordlingen and Donawerth, and 
his left to Dillingen on the Danube. His centre 
passed the night in the field; but the line of commu- 
nication of the French army, with its reserve, having 
been restored, Moreau was induced to remain on the 
field of battle to coUect his wounded, prepare for his 
retreat, or march forward, according to the intelli- 
gence he should receive. This was favourable; he 
learned that the army of the Sambre and Meuse had 
already passed the Rednitz, and appeared to direct 
its march by Amberg on Ratisbon. It was some 
marches in advance of Prince Charles, who, not 
having been able in the action of the 11th to over- 
throw the French army, and drive it into the defiles 
of the mountains of the Alb, had not now a moment 
to lose to avoid being surrounded. He made his 
retreat in the course of the night, considering the 
junction of the two armies as effected, and relinquish- 

AA2 
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ing all thoughts of opposing it, for he abandoned to 
them the left bank of the Danube, the Wamitz, and 
the Altmulh, and repassed the Danube and the 
Lech : the Austrians seemed to have lost the 
campaign. 

But Moreau, instead of following up his advantage, 
remained for some days on the field of battle; at 
length he advanced on Donawerth, but still did not 
attempt, by sending forward a part of his cavalry, 
to efifect his junction with Jourdan. This hesitation 
and want of precaution encouraged the Archduke 
to oppose the junction of the two armies, which he 
had despaired of being able to do. Having left 
Greneral Latour to watch and keep the army of the 
Rhine in check, he passed the Danube, and advanced 
on the Nuremberg road with 30,000 troops. On the 
22nd he attacked Bemadotte before Neumarck, and 
forced him to fall back on Forzheim. General 
Wartensleben immediately repassed the Naab. The 
army of the Sambre and Meuse retreated on Amberg 
and Salzbach; but being attacked in this position, in 
front by Wartensleben, and in flank and rear by a 
detachment from Prince Charles's army, its general 
did not think it expedient to risk a serious affair. 
His retreat became exceedingly difficult; and he did 
not reach Schweinfarth, constantly pursued by the 
Archduke, and then by forcing a passage at the point 
of the bayonet, till the 31st. In this town the troops- 
halted, as they needed rest. Jourdan took advantage 
of the scattered state of the enemy's army, and re- 
solved to open himself a way to Wurtzburg, which 
was occupied by General Hotze. On the 2nd of 
September, in the forenoon, he recommenced hia 
march and attacked Prince Charles on the follow- 
ing day; bujb Kray and Wartensleben came up with 
40,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalir during the fight, 
and he lost the battle. Lefebvre s division was left 
at Schweinfurth; he himself reached Arnstein on the 
Lahn with much difficulty on the 11th. Here 
Moreau joined him with iO,000 men from Holland, 
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and lie might still have retrieved his affairs and 
changed the fortune of the campaign. But though 
he formed a just conception of what was fit to be 
done, he was wanting in activity and resolution to 
put it in practice. He suffered himself to be antici- 
pated on the Lahn and driven beyond the Rhine. 
The brave Marceau was killed in an action at 
Altenkirchen; Kleber and Collaud were dismissed 
for insubordinatioiL Jourdan himself was soon after 
superseded by Beurnonville, who was scarcely capable 
of manoeuvring a battalion. The Archduke quitted 
the banks of the Lahn with 12,000 men to advance 
against the army of the Rhine and Moselle, leaving 
General Wemeck with 50,000 men to observe the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse. 

On the 23rd of August, twelve days after the battle 
of Neresheim, Moreau passed the Danube, and marched 
on the LecL On the 24th, General Ferine, who, 
having crossed the Black Forest, and taken Lindau 
and Bregentz on the Lake of Constance, had returned 
by the Tyrol and Memmingen, forced the passage of 
the Lech at the ford of Hanstetten ; St. Cyr passed 
at the ford of Lech-Hausen before Augsburg, and 
Desaix at the ford of Langwied. The bridges of 
Augsburg were repaired; and after a brave resistance. 
General Latour was driven from the fine positions of 
Friedberg, leaving seventeen pieces of caimon and 
1500 prisoners in the hands of the victor. After the 
passage of the Lech, the right of the French army 
advanced on Dachau^ near Munich^ with its vanguard 
under the walls oF that city ; the centre on Greissen- 
feld, with a corps of observation on Ingoldstadt. The 
Austrian General removed his head-quarters to Land- 
shut on the Iser, where he assembled his principal 
forces. Cond6ej corps occupied Munich, where he 
waited sevei*al days for the movement of the enemy; 
and finding that he made none, suspected that he had 
gone in search of the Archduke's army. He accord- 
ingly set out in pursuit of him, but was soon repulsed 
and found that he had not stirred. On the 7th of 
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September, Moreau determined, without any parti- 
cular object, to move forward- On the 8th he reached 
Neustadt, and it was expected he would advance 
on Ratisbon; but on the 10th he returned, in order 
to resume his old positions, and detached Desaix witfaL 
12,000 men to seek for the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, which was then eighty leagues distant from, 
him. On the 16th, hearing what had passed, he 
rejoined the army on the Danube. 

The Archduke, on reaching the Lahn, immediately 
detached General Petrasch with nine battalions for 
Mannheim and Philipsburg, to get possession of Kehl 
and Huninguen. General Scherb, who was at Bruchsal, 
having received notice from deserters, got to Kehl 
time enough to defend it against this attack with the 
help of the National Guard of Strasburg. Moreau, 
alarmed at this attempt, which had nearly intercepted 
his communication with France, felt the necessity of 
approaching the Rhine, and commenced his celebrated 
retreat, which he effected after several obstinate actions 
and narrow escapes, by passing through Ulm, which 
was fortunately occupied by a detachment under 
Montrichard ; by Biberach, where he obtained a vicr- 
tory over the enemy, taking some standards and 4000 
or 5000 prisoners; and by the terrible defiles of the 
Black Valley, which the army passed on the 13th, 14jth 
and 15th, and entered France over the bridges of New 
Brisach and Huninguen. Thus Moreau lost aU the 
advantages of the campaign that must have resulted 
from his junction with Jourdan, by not striking while 
the iron was hot, or by waiting to do that at the 
rebound which should have been done at once; so that 
nothing remained in the hands of the French on the 
right bank of the Rhine but the fortress of Dusseldorf 
and the tStes-d&^ont of Kehl and Huninguen. Dussel- 
dorf was too far north to give the Austrians much 
uneasiness ; but the fortress of Kehl and that of Hun- 
inguen enabled the French army to winter on the left 
bsuok, and to harass Germany; they therefore resolved 
to take possession of these two points. They accord- 
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ingly invested them with 40,000 men; and after 
immense preparations for their defence, and immense 
sacrifices on the part of the besiegers, at length car- 
ried them in the beginning of January. General 
Abbatucd, a young officer of great bravery and pro- 
mise, fell mortally wounded in a sortie at the head 
of the garrison of Himinguen. The success of these 
two operations enabled Prince Charles to take up 
his winter-quarters on the right bank of the Rhine 
in Brisgau and the country of Baden, and to detach 
powerful succours to the army which was assembling 
behind the Piave, and of which he took the command 
in February. This army was intended to avenge 
Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzi, and to reconquer 
Mantua, Lombardy, and Italy. To return. 

All the couriers which reached Vienna with news 
of Prince Charles's successes, were followed by couriers 
from Wurmser, bringing accoimts of his disastera 
The Court passed the whole of the month of Sep- 
tember in these alternations of joy and sorrow. The 
satisfaction derived from its triumphs did not com- 
pensate for the consternation caused by its defeats. 
Germany was saved, but Italy was lost: the army 
which guarded that frontier had disappeared. Its re- 
mains, with its veteran general at its head, had only 
been able to find temporary safety by shutting them- 
selves up in Mantua, which place was reduced to the 
last extremity. The Aulic Council felt the necessity 
of doing something. It assembled two armies, one 
in the Frioul, the other in the Tyrol; appointed Mar- 
shal Alvinzi to the command, and ordered him to 
march to save Mantua, and deliver Wurmser. The 
Directory, on their part, promised much, but performed 
little; they sent, however, twelve battalions drafted 
from the army of La Vendee, which reached Milan 
in the course of September and October; as care 
was taken to make them march in twelve columns, 
the notion was spread abroad that each of these 
colunms was a regiment, and had its full complement 
of men, which would have been a very considerable 
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reinforcement It ^s.^tcue^he French soldiers did 
notJ:\eed^encoTiragement^th^^^^ in excelle nrqSn- 
d it ion and spirits^ .atuL. yere tuH^of " coiifid^nce:^^ 
thems§lYfiajgind their chie£ T^ublixLojamonvras^^D 
decidedlj,iQ their favour. T?he popular feeling inllie 
Sates beyond the Po^TBologna, Modena, and Reggio, 
was such that they might be depended on for repulsLag 
the Pope's army themselves, should it enter their ter- 
ritories according to the threat held out 

In the beginning of October, Marshal Alvimd was 
still with his army before the Isonzo ; but at the end 
of thajt month he removed his head-quarters to 
Conegliano behind the Piave. Massena was watching 
his movements at Bassano. Davidowich had assem- 
bled a corps of 18,000 men in the Tyrol, including 
the Tyrolese militia. Vaubois covered Trent with 
12,000 men ; Augereau's division, the reserve of 
cavalry, and the head-quarters of the French anny 
were at Verona. Alvinzi's plan was, to be joined by 
Davidowich in Verona, and to march thence on 
Mantua. On the 1st of November, he threw two 
bridges over the Piave, and marched towards the 
Brenta. Massena, finding that his army amounted to 
upwards of 40,000 men, raised his camp at Bassano, 
and approached Vicenza, where Napoleon joined him 
with Augereau's division and the reserve, and on the 
6th, at daybreak, advanced to give battle to Alvinzi, 
who had followed Massena's movement. After an 
action of several hours, Massena drove back the van 
under General Liptay and Provera's division to the 
left bank of the river, killing a great number of men, 
and making many prisoner& Napoleon advanced 
against Quasdanowich, and drove him from Lenove 
upon Bassano. It was four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
he considered the passage of the bridge and the taking 
of the town on this day as of the utmost importance; 
but having ordered up the reserve for this purpose, a 
battalion of 900 Croats, which had been previouly cut 
off, threw themselves into a village on the high road ; 
and as the head of the reserve appeared to cross the 
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village, fired upon them. It became necessary to 
bring up howitzers ; the village was taken, and the 
Croats shot ; but a delay of two hours had taken 
place, and it was impossible to reach the bridge that 
night. 

Vaubois had received orders to attack the enemy's 
positions on the right bank of the Avisio. He did 
BO, and failed. He was himself attacked in turn, and 
obliged to abandon Trent ; nor could he make good 
the position he had taken up at Caliano, but was 
outflanked by Landon with his Tyrolese, who appeared 
to be advancing on Montebaldo and Rivoli. This 
news reached the French head-quarters at two in the 
morning. There was now no room for hesitation ; it 
was indispensably necessary to hasten back to Verona. 
Colonel VignoUes, a confidential officer, was dispatched 
to collect all the troops he could muster there, and 
march with them on La Corona and Rivoli. He 
found a battalion of the 40th just arrived from La 
Vendue; the next day Joubert reached the same 
important position with the 4th light demi-brigade, 
brought from the blockade of Mantua. At the same 
time, Vaubois returned to the right bank of the Adige, 
and occupied La Corona and. Rivoli in force. From 
the Brenta the French army filed through Vicenza 
during the whole of the 7th. The inhabitants, who 
had vdtnessed the victory of the day before, could not 
account for this retreat Alvinzi, who was preparing 
to pass the Piave, no sooner heard the intelligence 
than he returned to the Brenta, and passed that river, 
in order to follow his antagonist's movement. 

Napoleon had Vaubois' division assembled on the 
plain of Rivoli, and addressed them thus : " Soldiers, 
I am not satisfied with you ; you have shown neither 
bravery, discipline, nor perseverance : no position 
could rally you ; you abandoned yourselves to a panic- 
terror; you suffered yourselves to be driven fi:om 
situations where a handful of brave men might have 
stopped an army. Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you 
are not French soldiers. Quartermaster-general, let 
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I it be inscribed on their colours, They no longer form 
! part of the army of Italy !*. This harangue, pro- 
\ nounced in a severe tone, drew tears from these old 
; soldiers: the rules of discipline could not restrain 
; their grief ; several grenadiers, who had received hono- 
rary arms, cried out, " General, we have been calum- 
niated ; place us in the- van, and you shall see whether 
the 39th and 85th belong to the army of Italy/' 
Napoleon having produced the effect he wished, then 
addressed a few words of consolation to them. These 
two regiments a few days after highly distinguished 
themselves. 

Alvinzi was posted on the heights of Caldiero, to 
the left of Villa-Nuova, on the road to Vicenza. 
Napoleon determined to attack him there ; and on 
the 11th, at two in the afternoon, the army passed 
the bridges of Verona for that purpose. Verdier's 
brigade, which was at the head, overthrew the enemy's 
van, m^e a nmiiber of prisoners, b^A encamped at 
night at the foot of Caldiero. The fires of the bivouacs, 
as well as the reports of spies and prisoners, left no 
doubt that Alvinzi meant to receive battle, and had 
fixed himself firmly in these fine positions, resting his 
left on the marsh of Areola and his right on Mont 
Oliveto and the village of Colognola. At daybreak 
Massena received orders to take possession of a hill 
which outflanked the enemy's right, and which the 
latter had neglected to occupy. Brigadier-General 
Launay intrepidly climbed the acclivity at the head 
of a corps of skirmishers; but having advanced too 
far, was repulsed and taken prisoner. In the Mean- 
time, the whole line had engaged, and the fire was 
maintained throughout the day. The rain fell in 
torrents; the ground was so completely soaked, that the 
French artillery could not move, whilst that of the 
Austrians, being advantageously placed, produced its 
full effect The loss in this affair was pretty equal on 
both sides ; the enemy, not without reason, claimed 
the victory, as its advanced posts approached San 
Michele, and the situation of the French was become 
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truly hazardous. The General-in-Chief judged it ex- 
pedient to return to his camp before Verona. 

Vaubois had suflfered considerable loss in this last 
battle, and had not now above 8000 men left. The 
other two divisions, after having fought valiantly on 
the Brenta, and failed in their attempt on Caldiero, 
did not amoimt to more than 13,000 men imder arms. 
The idea of the superior strength of the enemy per- 
vaded every mindi Vaubois' soldiers, in excuse for 
their retreat, declared that the Austrians were three 
to one against them. The enemy too had counted 
the small number of the French at his ease ; and had 
no longer any doubt of the deliverance of Mantua or 
of the conquest of Italy. The garrison of Mantua 
made frequent sorties on the besiegers. The French 
knew not which way to turn themselves ; they were 
checked on one side by the position of Caldiero, and 
on the other by the defiles of the Tyrol. A great 
number of the bravest men had been wounded two or 
three times in different battles since the army entered 
Italy. Discontent began to show itself. " We cannot,"' 
said the men, " do everybody's duty. Alvinzi's army, 
now present, is the same that the armies of the 
Rhine and of the Sambre and Mouse retreated be- 
fore, and they are now idle ; why are we to perform 
their work? If we are beaten, we must make for 
the Alps as fugitives and without honour : if, on 
the contrary, we conquer, what will be the result ? 
We shall be opposed by another army like that of 
Alvinzi, as Alvinzi himself succeeded Wurmser, and 
as Wurmser succeeded Beaulieu; and in this imequal 
contest we must be overwhelmed at last.'' To thesjs 
, mu rmurs Napol eon caused the following answer to b^ 
y fiveSTi "^Wehave but one more effort to make and 
Italy is our own. The enemy is, no doubt, more nu- 
merous than we are, but half his troops are recruits ; 
! when he is beaten Mantua must fall, and we shall 
( remain masters of all ; our labours will be at an end ; 
, for jE ^ot only I taly, but a j^gneraljpeace^ is jn Mantu^ 
/ You talk of retummg to tHeAlps, but you are no 
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\ longer capable of doing so. From the dry %nd frozen 
' bivouacs of those stenle rocks, you could very well 
! conquer the delicious plains of Lombardy ; but from 
' the smiling flowery bivouacs of Italy you cannot re- 
turn to the Alpine snows. Succours have reached 
us ; there are more on the road ; let not those who 
are unwilling to fight seek vain pretences ; for ( a^Y 
beat Alvinzi, and I will answe r for yo^^jEuj^e 
welfare? TiSese words, repeated frODa"TBSuth to 
mouth, revived the spirits of the troops, and brought 
them over to a more hopeful way of thinking. X^Ogf^ 
j who^beforetalked_Qf retreating, wgira. jiq^^ eager to 
I aiSv^ce,''^ " Shall the solSiers'of Italy,"" they saicli 
I ""patiently endure the taimts and provocations of 
these slaves r When it became know^ at Brescia, 
Bergamo, Milan, CiSmona^Xodi]!^ I'^avia, and Bologna, 
^hait.the army had ^sustained a check^^^^the^woimde^ 
and sTqETeft tKe hospitals before' mey"were^7^11 
cured to reSmtfe their stations in the rantg • the 
t^ounds, of many of these brave Ttmi were ^ still 
bleeding. This affecting sight fiHed the jBurg^^jdth 
yflie , mo^r^liV'ely emotion. From thir'situaSon of 
ySoubt^ and Ijjajiger^ JNapokon e:?;tncat^d themio^OTie 
oTTEose unforeseen movements which, stamghim 
for a consummate master in his art 

At length on the 14th of November, at night- 
fall, the camp of Verona got under arms. Three 
columns began their march in the deepest silence, 
crossed the city, passed the Adige by the three bridges, 
and formed on the right bank. The hour of de - 
)arturejjhe directionjfcaken, the si lence ob se rved m 
EEe7 order ]of~EEe"3ay, contrary "Id the invariable 
custom of announcing an engagement wh^j^it ^^49 
take place, the state of affairs, everything in .sjiprt, 
indicated that the army was retreating, Thefirst 
ste^ in. retreat would necessarily be follow erEv th e 
raising^^o£.the siege * of ^MMtua^ajod foreboded^ fcbe 
loss, _ol. Italy^ Those amongsf tEe~ln£abitants who 
placed the nopes of their future lot in the success 
of the French, followed with anxious and aching 
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hearts the movement of this army, which was de- 
priving them of every hope. But the army, instead 
of kee ping the^ Peschiera road^^ sud3enly/turned ~\o 
tEeTeftpmarched down the Adige, and'amvedTbeibre 
da^^hjk at Ronco, where Andreossy had been ordered 
to construct aT)ri3a:e. Bv the first rays of the sun, 
the troops were astonished to find theniselveSj^OT 
n ^^elyT acmg' aBout^yph the" opposite shore. 4^^.^ 
^'j^ArfllTi^VT' fif)]d^'^^S w^o -ha d ^v ftr gpd this countr y 

ill-jmrsuit of Wurmser, now_began to 



which henadnotbeen able to carry by an attack 
in front TTp r^onlH w.^ wTjhl^i^^^f)nf> ty^^^, wit^^^^^d 
40J200 ^iji^tEe]pIS^ J3tf 

battle to x oa(3s sirrrounded ^by^ vagt naai^jB8r'^i§?i^ 
^yffiSjSwouldT^una^"^ 

of jhejieads-ua f^the columns w QiilidecidfijBYery thing. 
^^J.,..^2Bfia--fiLvict^^ 
and^everjjQan^vpwed to surpass himself in order 
I B^seco nd^ sp fine and 3arin^ ajplan. Kilmaliie had 
remained in Verona with 1500 men of all arms, 
with the gates closed, and all conmiunication strictly 
prohibited ; the enemy wa a ther efore completely 
ignoi^t^or^:^si^;''^^^H3ge-of Konco 
was constructed on the nght of the Alpon, about a 
quarter of a league from its mouth ; which situation 
has been censured by ill-informed militanr men. 
In fact, if (as has been proposed) the bridge had 
been carried to the left baiik opposite Albaredo, all 
the advantages which were insured would have been 
lost. Three roads branch out from the bridge of 
Ronco ; the first on the left hand goes up the Adige 
towards Verona, passes the villages of Bionde and 
Porcil, where it opens into a plain, and where Alvinzi^s 
head-quarters were ; the second and centre one leads 
to Villa-Nuova, and runs through the village of 
Areola, crossing the Alpon by a little stone bndge ; 
the third to the right runs down the Adige and 
leads to Albaredo. 
Three columns entered upon these three roads ; the 
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left one marclied up the Adige as fisbr as the extre- 
mity of the marshes at the vmage of Pordl, whence 
the soldiers perceived the st-eeples of Verona: it was 
thenceforth impossible for the Austrians to march 
upon that city. The centre column proceeded to 
Areola, where the French skirmishers got as far as 
the bridge imperceived. Two battalions of Croats 
with two pieces of cannon had bivouacs there for the 
purpose of guarding the rear of the army and watch- 
ing any parties which the garrison of Legnago (only 
three leagues off) might send in that direction. The 
ground between Areola and the Adige was not guarded, 
Alvinzi having contented himself with ordering out 
patrols of hussars, who visited the dikes thrice every 
day. The Croats were stationed on the opposite bank 
of the little river Alpon, along which the French had 
to pass before reaching the bridge, which turns at 
right angles into Areola By firing in front they 
therefore took the column which was advancing on 
Areola in flank : the soldiers fell back precipitately 
as far as the point in the road, where they ceased to 
be exposed to this dangerous fire. Augereau, indig- 
nant at this retrograde movement of his troops, rushed 
towards the bridge at the head of two battalions of 
grenadiers, but was received by a brisk flank fire, and 
driven back on his division. Alvinzi being informed 
of this attack, could not at first comprehend it ; but 
he was soon after enabled to observe the movements 
of the French from the neighbouring steeples : he then 
plainly saw that they had passed the Adige, and were 
in his rear. But he still believed it impossible that 
a whole army could have been thus thrown into im- 
passable marshes ; and conceived it could be only some 
light troops which had been sent in this direction to 
alarm him and to mask a real attack on the Verona 
side. His reconnoitring parties, however, having 
brought him word that all was quiet towards Verona, he 
thought it important to drive these light troops from 
the marshes. He therefore ordered a division com- 
manded by Metrouski on the dike of Areola, and 
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another commanded by Provera on the left dike. 
Towards nine o'clock in the morning they attacked 
with impetuosity. Massena, who was entrusted with 
the defence of the left dike, having allowed the 
enemy to get fairly upon it, made a desperate charge, 
broke his columns, repulsed him with great loss, and 
took a number of prisoners. The same thing hap- 
pened on the dike of Areola. As soon as the enemy 
had passed the elbow of the road he was charged 
and routed by Augereau, leaving prisoners and cannon 
in the victor's hands : the marsh was covered with 
dead. It became of the utmost importance to gain 
possession of Areola ; for by debouching thence in 
the enemy's rear, the French would be able to seize 
the bridge of Villa Nuova over the Alpon, that was 
his only retreat. But Areola withstood several attacks. 
Napoleon resolve d t o try a lag t effort in person : 1^ 

^dTgg[^K3oO^ 

^43hgjdim^^ tk6~mLddl»^ 

oT me bridge when th§, flanking fire aiid the luaaYal 
ofadivigion of the , enemy frustrated the .atta^j^ 
The "^enadiers at the head of the columns, finding 
ffiemsSlves abandoned by the rear, hesitated at first; 
but being hurried away in the confusion, they stUl 
persisted in keeping possession of their ffenCTaL They 
seized mm by his arms ar^g. clothes, and dragged hinj 

„*x*w-:e: he wa s^precipitate d into a morass, in which 
lie'SSSk iip toTEe middle, 'surrQijgdecl by the eiieSay. 
'fEe SrenaHiers, percemgg tEe dan^S^'ofTKeiFffeneraC 
a c^ was raised, "J^orward, soldiers, to savejtue 
ffeneralT' _.They ' imffi'^diately turned back,' ruSied 
uponthe^ enemy, drove him bej;onjgl the bridge^ aM 
"^Tapoleon was reseued!^*^ 'This was a day filled with 

, /* The passage of the bridge of Areola may be esteemed the height 
I yof boldness. Thousands of men and musketry served to defend the 
^approach to this particular spot, which was completely fenced by 
/ oanoon in eyeiy direction. Thrice had General Bonapaite com- 
'I manded the charge in person^ and thrice had his followers^ disdain- 
\ ing to retreat, fitUen sacrifices to their temerity ; the death-dealing 
\ buUets continued their destructive career, levelling ftU thoee who 
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examples of military devotedness. Lannes, who had 
been wounded at Govemolo, had hastenecTFrom Milaxi, 
though still suflfering ; he threw^hxnas^^bejwe^^^^ie 
ejfigaj^ aad Nagolgon^jcgiYei 




l^d^ BdOiard ajad VignoHes were wounded in ral- 
lying the troops forward ; General Robert was killed ; 
/ he was asoldier who never shrunk from the enemy's fire. 
General Guyeux having passed the Adige with a 
brigade at the ferry of Albaredo, Areola was taken in 
the rear. In the meantime, Alvinzi had become 
fully sensible of the danger of his situation : he had 
abandoned Caldiero hastily, destroyed his batteries, 
and made all his parks of artillery and his reserves 
repass the bridge. From the top of the steeple of 
Bonco, the French saw this fine booty escape them : 
and it was only by witnessing the disorderly move- 
ments of the enemy that the whole extent and con- 
sequences of Napoleon's plan could be comprehended. 
General Guyeux was not able to reach Areola till near 
four o'clock ; the village was carried without striking- 
a blow ; but it was now of little importance. Areola 
being at present only an intermediate post between 
the fronts of the two armies, whereas m the morning 
it had been in the rear of the enemy. T he^day was 
ho wever crow ned with the most ji)[ipQ]jbant.jcosults. 
CaMiero wasT evacuated f"Terona was no longer in. 
danger ; two divisions of Alvinzi's army had been de- 
dared to encounter their vengeful flight. Napoleon, at length, 
Rowing indignant, gave utterance to an exclamation of fury, and 
'instantly tearing one of the standards from the grasp of an ensign^ 
sprang upon this bridge, the scene of carnage and slaughter; when, 
planting the flag in defiance of destiny itself, which seemed to 
oppose him, he thus addressed his soldiers — ** Frenchmen I Grena- 
diers! will you, then, abandon your colours ?" This appeal seemed 
to convey a reproach ill adapted to the spirit of such courageous 
men; wherefore, before the general was enabled to repeat them, all 
thought of danger had vanished, death was faced in every direction, 
the bridge of Areola was forced, and victory once more crowned the- 
republican standard. — FouchS. 
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feated with considerable loss ; numerous columns of 
prisoners and a great number of trophies filed off 
through the camp, and filled the officers and soldiers 
with enthusiasm: the troops regamed their spirits 
and their confidenjpejSTvictQiy. 
TntEe^ meantime Davidowich with the Tyrolese 
corps had attacked and taken Corona, and was at 
ErivolL Vaubois was at Bussolengo in considerable 
peril : if he should be attacked and beaten, the French 
would be obliged to raise the siege of Mantua, and 
the retreat of the head-quarters and of the army- 
would be cut off. To prevent the possibility of this 
result, Buonaparte determined to march at daybreak 
and attack Davidowich, in case he should have ad- 
vanced from Rivoli towards Mantua. He therefore 
evacuated Areola and fell back to the right bank of 
the Adige, leaving fires lighted all night to deceive 
the enemy. But Alvinzi, apprised of the retrograde 
movement of the French, followed them ; they had to 
cross the bridge of Ronco again, and a severe action 
ensued which lasted the whole day. The General-in- 
Chief learned that Davidowich had not stirred the 
preceding evening. Alvinzi, deceived by a spy, who 
assured him that the French were in full march upon 
Mantua, again debouched from his camp before dawn. 
The sam^ thing happened as on the day before. The 
two armies met half-way up the dikes leading firom 
Ronco; the action was obstinate and at one time 
doubtfiil, the 75th having been broken. The French 
General placed the 32nd in ambush^ lying on theif 
feiC^a.in a little wood of willows near the bridge ; they 
rose at the proper moment,-£ied .a volley, charged 
with thejb'i^qnet, aijd overtibjew into the morass a 
ctese'column^pf 3000 . Croats, jyhojgerished theye. 
SEasseha on the left, after expeSencmg some vicissi- 
tudes, placed himself at the head of his troops, vdth 
his hat at the end of his sword by way of standard, 
and made dreadful carnage of the division opposed to 
him. Ill the afternoon the General-in-Chief conceived 
that the decisive moment had arrived for attacking 
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the enemy in the plain and repulsing him beyond 
YillarNuova. He had the prisoners carefully counted, 
and calculated the number of the slain ; and he found 
that tl^ ejjf^my did not exceedj^js^owntero 
abgve a tfiu*(i_JCHeii; iunts were ^ot ^o^LJfchinn^i 
b^-their iojafidencej^as abate(^^ dayg^ 

Battles. At two o^clockTEe French drew up m line 
Between Arcole and the road to Porto-Legnago^ with 
the Austrians in front. Adjutant-General Lorset had 
come out of Legnago with 600 or 700 men, some 
cavaliy, and four pieces of cannon, in order to turn 
the enemy's left in the marshes. Major Hercule wast 
at the same time ordered to proceed with twenty-five 
Guides and four trumpets across the reeds, and to 
charge the extreme left of the enemy as soon as the 
garrison of L^nago should begin to camionade in the 
rear. This manoeuvre was ably executed, and con- 
tributed mainly to the success of the day. The line 
was broken, and the^gnemyr retreated with c onsid^ - 
able loss. Thejejgb day^ jJbfiiL 

00Ui|e the aiEXOy would have to taka^ thg^ygt rjaji^ 
w^ejageiyat daj^br^t.m^ i^n JVio^oza^^j^ 

WKrejDur§ue3 1)eyond Vifla-Nuova. 

In the course of the day, the General-in-Chief had 
entered the convent of St. Boniface, thfi^cLjuDch^of 
j wliich had served for an hospital ; between ^400 and 
• 500 wpunded had been crowded'into it, tti^g^^iter 
\ f«it of whom were dead. A cadaverous fflnelTisS^l 
•from the place. Nap oleon was retiring, sfaruck witf i 
: horror, when he heard '"himseTf caHed^J uajue. j ^tVo 
/unlarttinale sohKi^rsliadT)^ threeTKys am^g 

^ the dead, without having had their wounds^SresseiSf; 
; l£eyTEa3 "despaired of refief, and were recaU^^^^toTife 
i at^ tte sight of their general. Every assistance^^was 
aff^ed them. « - 

'■"Having' ascertaiDed by the reports , that the^oCTtt^ 
was'^'^the utmost confusion^ was making no stand 
in^ any direction, and had already got beymcTTECnte- 
Beilo, iSfa^oleon faxjedto the leftj a^d-^Ri^cgfided bj^ 
Verona to attagE^fie axmy,of.thaTvroL T^be scouts 
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captured a staff-oflScer sent to Alvinzi by Davido- 
wich, who was ignorant of all that had happened. 
Alvinzi in the last three dava..-had lost 18,000 men, 
ofw^BDk.6pOO were prisoners. The French army re- 
entered Verpnam triumpJ3L^^]52^ YS^iCj^^t^ three 

iineljLJ2y..t)^e-. Milan ^te. It wouH be 3ifficult to 
desgjibe the astonishment '^aid enthusiasipa. of 'tKe 
ii SSabi^ts. The aiinyj Tiowever, made no stay 
there ; ^t passed the Adige, and advanced on Da- 
vidowich, who had attacked Bussolengo on the 
17th, and driven Vaubois on Castel-Nuovo. Mas- 
sena marched thither, joined Vaubois, and attacked 
Bivoli, while Augereau proceeded to Dolce on the 
left bank of the Adige, and gamed some capital 
advantages. The^^Austnansstood ^ m ^ ofj-egosg. 

It was to be expected* that Mantua wouIcT open its 
gates before the Austrian general could collect 
another army. The^.,gaiEispn^jv;<^e jreduc^ to^^ 
ratwngj (Jfisectipn became frequent^i and diseases daily 
swept off more men than would have sufficed to win 
a great battle. 

wEile the animosity of ^h^e Senate of^ Venice 

I againstthe J^iSE^LOuilyjjii^ tFe negotia- 

/ tio^[^E[^S^iiae were bjske^ from a~conyictK)n 

; tEatjQothing was to Tie done with thaT cpuft but by jan 

I armed_|orce7~AIvinzi was receiving daily reinforce- 

\ mehts. Austria employed the two months which 

■ elapsed after the battle of Areola, in bringing into 

\ the Frioul divisions drafted from the banks of the 

\ Rhine, where the French armies were in winter- 

\ quarters. Seversd battalions of excellent sharg- 

. shooters were^aised in the Tyrol/ A powerful im- 

; puIseTia3'T)een given to the whole monarchy. The 

\ successes in Germany encouraged, while the defeats 

; in Italy irritated them. The large towns offered 

* battalions of volunteers. Vienna raised four bat- 

j talions, who received their colours from the Em-^ 

press, embroidered with her own hands: they lost 

\ them, but not without a struggle. At the beginning 

BB2 
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of January the Austriao^arm; in Italy amounted to 
65,000 or 70,0tW£ £g5^g^me nrBeS^ ^TyfoHeae 

ana^Ee'garnson of MantutL The French,ann y had 
been reinforced by two demi-brigad^ of infantry from 
the coast of Provence, and by a regiment of cavahy, 
that is by 7000 men; and was formed in five ^- 
visions, amounting to 45,000 men. Joubert had 
covered La Corona with entrenchments; the other 
fortresses were in a good state of defence, and the 
Lakes of Garda, Como, Lugano, and Maggiore were 
manned by French gun-boats. 

The two former plans imder Wurmser and Alvinzi 
having failed, the court of Vienna adopted a new one 
in concert with Rome ; and ordered two grand attacks 
to be made, one by Monte-Baldo, the other by the 
Lower Adige: both armies were to meet under the 




ner ashe was passing ^e last post' of tB5;^Hbcka^^g 
army He was tbrced to giye. up hisdrspa tches,^h ough 
Ke had swaltoweit them. They were encloseg^m" a 
ball of sealing-wax, and consisted oT a smalTletter 
written in a very minute hand, and ' fflffle J jb y ^e 
Emperor Francis. He informed Wurmser that lie 
would be relieved without delay; at all events he 
charged him not to capitulate, but rather to evaluate 
tW place, pass the Po, and proceed into the ^gps 
terr itories, a nd there take the cpxumand of tEe army 
oFtFe H(3Jy'Seel " "" ---—'•..*— 

^vfnzi commanded the principal attack on the 
Tyrolese side at the head of 50,000 men, and advanced 
his head-quarters from Bassano to Roveredo. General 
Provera took the command of the army on the Lower 
Adige, which was 20,000 strong : its head-quarters 
were at Padua. A great many troops appecured on 
dififerent points, and some spirited actions also took 
place in the course of the 12th and 13th ; but the 
enemy had not fully unmasked his plans, so that the 
moment for adopting a decisive course had not yet 
arrived. On the 13th it rained very heavily, and 
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Napoleon had not resolved in what direction to march, 
whether up or down the Adige. At ten in the 
evening, the accounts from Joubert at La Corona 
determined him. It was plain that the Austrians 
were operating with two independent corps, the 
principal attack being intended against Monte-Baldo, 
the minor one on the Lower Adige. Augereau's 
division appeared suflScient to dispute the passage of 
the river with Provera : but on the Monte-Baldo side 
the danger was imminent. There was not a moment 
to lose ; for the enemy was about to effect a junction 
with his artillery and cavalry, by taking possession of 
the level of lUvoli; and if he could be attacked 
before he coidd gain that important point, he woidd 
y be obliged to fight without artillery or cavalry. All 

je the troops were therefore put in motion from the 

^ neaHnquarters' af Terona t o reac h JRwoKJbefore day-" 

^ break: the General-in-Chief proceeded tcT the same 

^ gomt, and arrived there at two in the morning. 

y ^Tfte weaffier ' had cleared . up ; the moon shone 

brilliantly : the General ascended several heights, and 
o^sefv^d tla^ Jjpea of the enemy's fires, which filled 
the whole country between the Adige and the Lake 
of Garda, and reddened the atmosphere. He dea rly 

^i®i^S9J?^i^^^^--^<2''^^> each composed of a column 
wEichna3^ marched from different routes the pre- 
ceding day, and were still digperaed at some, distance 
from eadb^ other and from ^-4J]ace^Q£ .jde.stination. 
The Austrian s amounted to ,^40^000 or 4|5^600. men : 
the IrencEr~coul3 not brine: more than 22,000 into 
action; but then they haoT the advantage of jixtj 
pieces of cannon and several rerim^ts of cavalry- 
ll^om"'tEe"posIH5QL of the different w it seemed 

evident that Alvinzi couldnot unite his forces before 
tenjiiiodk. On this presumption Napol^Qft^ ordered 
"^oubert, who had evacuated St. Mark's chapel on Monte 
Magnone, and who now occupied the level of Rivoli 
only with a rearguard, to^esume the pffcB^sixp forth- 
with, to regain possession of the chapel without wa^t- 
ing for daylight, and to drive back the fourtKcqlumn 
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(that under D'Ocskay) as farjfi^ssible. Ten Croats 
having been informed of the evacuaSSn of St. Mark's 
chapel by a prisoner, had just entered the chapel, when 
Joubert sent Oeneral Vial up to it about four o'clock 
in the morning, and retook it. The firing began 
with a regiment of Croats, and successively with the 
whole of D'Ocskay's column, which before daylight 
was repulsed as far as the middle of the ridge of 
Monte Magnone. The third Austrian column, that 
of Koblos, then hastened its march, and reached the 
heights on the left of the l^vel of Eivoli a little befgye 
nine o'clojpLJiuLjiidthQut artillery. The HttliaSr§5tli 
t'rehch demi-brigades; i^icK were in line in this 
position, had each a battery. The 14th, which oc- 
cupied the right, repulsed the enemy's attacks; the 
85th was outflanked and broken. The Qeneral-in-Chief 
hastened to Massena's division, wEicE^viKff "maicEie^ 
all night, was taking a little rest in the village of 
Rivoli, led it a^^nst the enemy, and in less thaa half 
an hour'Tthe column was beaten and put'3£Lffi3Et 
Epsay's column came up to the aid of that of Koblos. 
Quasdanowich, who was at the bottom of the valley, 
perceiving that Joubert had left no troops in St 
Mark's chapel in the heat of his pursuit of Ocskay, 
detached three battalions to climb the heights of the 
chapel ; but Joubert, aware of this movement and 
its great importance, ordered his men to run back, 
who reached the chapel before those of the enemy, 
and repulsed them to the bottom of the valley. The 
JVench batteijjiffifte^ cannon, placed on 

thegfce of the level of RivoEJ overwteline J JB^hb 
o^i:e(rt6^i(J0nie withmits reach. Colonel LeclerclinS. 
Major Lasalle by a bnlEant charge with 300 horse in 
platoons and 200 hussars contributed greatly to the 
success of the day. The Austrians were thrown into 
the ravine. The two^^oluiiims of 'Quasdanowiciran^ 
WuEassowich had not been able to come up in time 
or to join in the battla One half of Lusignan's 
column was coming up on the road behind the level 
of Rivoli, and thought they had turned the French 
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army; but scarcely had they arrived at the heights 
when they witnessed the rout of Ocskay, Koblos, and 
Liptay; and foresaw the fate which unavoidably 
awaited them. They were first cannonaded by fifteen 
twelve-pounders, and immediately afterwards attacked 
and taken. The other half of this column left at 
Dezenzano was pursued and dispersed. It was two 
o^d ock in the aftemponj when the enem^ 
^ ^ereove rSEFown and the battle wpix. La ScaKera was 
tKe only retreat open to the Austrians, who lost 7000 
prisoners and twelve pieces of .cannon coming by way 
of Incanole. ThisdajJheJFren^ 
was wounded more than oncQ, andnad WLGK^JfWSS^ 
killed lander mm.* 

^^^^^^^^^^■"■i iil»r< \-,^utt*f.T-v^ 

* The following is a striking example of the titter consternation 

and dispersion of the Austrians after the dreadM battle of Biyoliy 

and of the confident and audacious promptitude which the French 

officers derived from their unvaried success. General Ilen6 was in 

( possession of the village of Guarda, on the lake of the same name, 

^ and, on visiting his advanced posts, he perceived some Austrians aap' 

[ proaching, whom he caused his escort to surround and make prisoners. 

i Advancing to the front to reconnoitre, he found himself close to the 

! head of an Imperial column of 800 men, which a turning of the road 

j had poncealed till he was within twenty yards of them. ** Down 

/ with your arms!" said the Austrian commandant; to which Ben€ 

; answered with the most ready boldness, " Do you lay down your 

>: arms! I ha^e destroyed^^j«:,,.^jSJie^^ 

priso^exs :, 40:puiidyour armfi^ or no quarter^; Aria the French sol- 
I dier^catchiug the hint of their Ieader,'joined in the cry of " Ground 
! your arms !" The Austrian officer hesitated, and proposed to enter 
^ into capitulation : t he Frenchma n would ^dmit of no tenns bj^ 
i nstant surrender. The dispirited Austrian yielded up nis sword, 
and commanded his soldiers to imitate his example. But the Aus- 
trian soldiers began to suspect the truth ; they became refractoiy, 
'. and refused to obey their leader, whom Ben6 addressed with the 
'utmost apparent composure, as follows: — ^'Tou are an officer, sir, 

• and a man of honour — ^you know the rules of war — ^you have surren- 
; dered — ^you are therefore my prisoner, but I rely on your parole. 
'.Here, I return your sword — compel your men to submission, other- 

.; wise I direct against you the division of 6000 men who are under my 
[ command." The Austrian was utterly confounded, betwixt the appeal 

• to his honour and the threat of a charge from 6000 men. He assured 
] Kene he might rely on his punctilious compliance with the parole he 
( had given him, and speaking in German to his soldiers, persuaded 

■ them to lay down their arms, a submission which he had soon affcer* 

■ wards the satisfaction of seeing had been made to one-twelfth part 
I of their number. — dhi^rgcmd. 
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On the same day Provera constructed a bridge at 
Anghiari near Legnago, passed the river, and marclied 
on Mantua, leaving a reserve to guard the bridge. 
Augereau attacked this guard the next day, defeated 
them, and burned the pontoons. Napoleon healing 
at two o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th ia the 
midst of the battle of Rivoli what Provera was doings 
immediately foresaw what was about to take place. 
He left the task of pursuing Alvinzi on the following 
day to Massena, Murat, and Joubert, and instantly 
marched with four regiments to station himself before 
Mantua. He had thirteen leagues to go. He entered 
Roverbella as Provera arrived before San Giorgio. 
Hohenzollem with the vanguard had presented him- 
self on the 16th at break of day at the gate of San 
Giorgio at the head of a regiment wearing white 
cloaks : he knew that this suburb was merely covered 
by a simple line of circumvallation, and was in hopes 
to surprise it Miolies, who commanded there, had no 
guard except toward the city: he knew that a French 
division was on the Adige, and was not dreaming of 
the enemy. Hohenzollem's hussars resembled those 
of the 1st French hussar regiment. But an old 
Serjeant of the garrison of San Giorgio, who was 
gathering wood about two hundred yards from the 
walls, observed this cavalry and conceived doubts 
which he communicated to a drummer who was with 
him. It seemed ta them that the white cloaks were 
too new for Berchini's regiment In this uncertainty 
these sturdy fellows threw themselves into San Giorgio,, 
crying " To arms !" and shut the barrier : Hohen- 
zollem galloped up, but was too late ; he was recog- 
nised, and fired upon with grape. The troops speedily 
manned the parapets ; at noon Provera surrounded the 
place ; but Miolies with 1,500 men defended himself 
all day, which gave time for the succours from Rivoli 
to arrive. 

Provera communicated with Mantua by means of 
a boat which crossed the lake, and concerted ope- 
rations for the following day. On the 16th as soon as. 
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it was day, Wurmser made a sortie with the garrison, 
and took up a position at La Favorita. At one o'clock 
in the morning Napoleon stationed General Victor 
and the four regiments he had brought with him 
between La Favorita and San Giorgio, to prevent the 

farrison of Mantua from joining the succouring army, 
lerrurier at the head of the troops conducting the 
blockade attacked the garrison : Victor attacked the 
army of succour. It was in this battle that the 57th 
earned the title of Terrible, They attacked the 
Austrian line, and overthrew everything in their way. 
By two o'clock in the afternoon the garrison was 
dnven back into the place, and Provera capitulated 
and laid down his arms. In the meantime, a rear- 
guard which Provera had leftat Molinella, wasattacked 
by General Point of Augereau s division, defeated and 
taken. Of all Provera's troops only 2000 who had 
remained beyond the Adige escaped ; the rest were 
taken or killed. This action was called the battle of 
La Favorita from the name of a palace belonging to 
the Dukes of Mantua situated near the field of battle. 
Joubert chased Alvinzi throughout the 15th, and 
reached the Scaliera (ladder path) of Brentino so 
suddenly that 3000 men were intercepted and taken. 
Murat, with two battalions of light troops, embarked 
on the Lake of (Jarda and turned La Corona, so that 
it was with difi&cidty Alvinzi escaped. Joubert 
marched on Trent, and the army occupied the same 
positions as before the battle of Areola. The Aus- 
trian troops had great diflSculty in crossing the passea 
of the Tyrol, which were blocked up by the snow. 
Their loss in the course of January had been 25,000 
prisoners, twenty-five standards, and sixty pieces of 
cannon. Bessieres carried the colours to Paris. It 
was in acknowledgment of the services rendered in so 
many battles by General Massena, that the Emperor 
afterwards made him Duke of EivolL 

The_gjrrison^of^antua had longjubsisted^3j.i2if 
ra^SE^-SESSfi^^^ad i^ii_jejaifiau- -^urmser was 
mformed of the result of the battl.e of JSiQlie_.H® 
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had_M.4ongg:.:a©j[thing;jto^ 

moneJtcT surrender, but proudly jmg^eredtibat .he 
liSSLprbvisions £»^ ^^ikelv^qiiQQtfa. A few diays after, 
Klenau, his £rst aide-de-i^mp, came to head-quarters 
with certain proposals Serrurier replied that he 
would take the orders of his General-in-Ohief on 
the subject ISIagoleon went to Koverbella ; and 
TemBin^ incognito^ wjc^^d up in his cloak, whil^ 
t^ coSrersatioii between_thej)jlLcers wasT going m, 
lUenau employed' alt the customajy artifices,.,^eg>ar- 
tiating at leuffth ou^ the ^r^ 
Bt3l gos§essedrr Buonaparte mproached the^jpjj^ 
took a pen, aud^>ent stearly hgdi an hoig injmtiftg 
l^JScisSbfi-ixL th^. nxacgia .of "Wurmaei!^. ^ropogafe 
whilst the discussion wsts.goii^onu When n was 
over, " If Wurmser,'^* said he to Klenau, " had but 
provisions for eighteen or twenty days, and talked of 
surrendering, he would not deserve an honourable 
capitulation ; but I respect the Marshal's age, his 
bravery, and his misfortunes. If he delays a fort- 
night, a month, or two, he shall still have the same 
conditions ; he may therefore hold out to his last 
I morsel of bread. I am about to pass the Po, and I 
\ shall march on Rome. You know my intentions l^o^ 
an^. pommunicate thera tVybur~GeiigraP''^T£lenau, 
who had been quite at a loss to comprehencTtBe first 
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fijled him with gmtitude .for sucligeuerpua.anq[jmex- 
pectec l treatment" TJissimulation was become usetesf 
he^knowleagea that they had not provisions for more 
tEan^tEree daya^ Wurmser sent to request the-JE^S^ 
(jFeheral, as he was about to cross the Pb, to jassit 
at Mantua, which would save him much circuitous 
fcavelling over bad foads^^^JHe also wrote IbTSimlto 
express his obligations ;~imd IT few, days^jpter^ffi- 
pafche3*'an aide-dg'-kjamplo "Napoleon atBoloma to 
apprise him of a conspiracy to poison him, wh ich was 
to be earned into efiect iii .. Eoma42nQk_l^'liis*n6tice 
proved seasonable. General Serrurier presided at the 
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ceremony of the surrender of Mantua, and saw the old 
Marshal and the staff of his army file off before him ; 
Napolg^^being^by that ti^ae in JRomagna. The in- 
di^rence^thjwhich he. .withdrew himself Trbift the 
very flatterin g jpectsy;dfi^ of a J([a Jfihal .Q£j[realLrfiputa- 
tion, Generalissimo of the Austrian forces in. Italy, 
delivering" up his sword at the head of his staff, was 
resojarifi^ .taj:piighout Europa* The garrison of 
Mantua still amounted to 20,000, of whom 13,000 
were capable of service. In_the_three blockades 
^QgfiL^e month of Jun^2!Z^Q00.,SQldieiS-iiad djeTln 
tn£ho^itals or iSeen killed in the different actions. 

Joubert^ who was bom in the department of the 
Aisne, had studied for the bar ; but at the Revolu- 
tion he was induced to adopt the profession of arms. 
He was tall and thin, and naturally of a weak con- 
stitution ; but he had strengthened his frame amidst 
fatigues, camps, and moimtain warfare. He was 
intrepid, vigilant, and active. In November, 1796, 
he was made a General of Division to succeed 
Vaubois. He was much attached to Napoleon, who 
sent him to the Directory in November, 1797, with 
the colours taken by the army of Italy. In 1799 Ee 
engaged in the intrigues of Paris, and was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the army of Italy. He married 
the daughter of the Senator SemonviUe. He fell 
gloriously at the battle of Novi. He was still young, 
and had not acquired all the experience necessary; 
but his talents were such that he might have attained 
great military renown. 



+ 



* " Such self-denial did Napoleon as much credit nearly as his vic- 
tory. His conduct towards Wnrmser may be justly compared to 
t that of the Black Prince to his royal prisoner, King John of France.** 
Scott, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TEEATT OF TOLENTINO. 

Politics of the Vatican ; war declared ; advance of a French divi- 
sion on the Senio ; £uiatical enthusiasm of the people ; proclama- 
tion of the mvsJing army; the Papal troops routed ; Faenza 
entered ; Napoleon harangues, and then liberates his prisoners ; 
the Pope's troops under Colli surrounded, and Loretto taken ; 
Napoleon's proclamation in behalf of the exiled priesthood ; trt^ty 
of Tolentino ; Napoleon returns to Mantua. 

Cardinal Busca had succeeded Caxdinal Zelada in 
the^atuatiojurf of State at Rome. He was 

avoweS^^ho^til^^ to_keep_ 

onTbewar by kmdiing the reli^Sus^tSSIS 
ItaEaiis. A courier from thejCardinal to Monsignor 
Albani, theTS!^aan ^cMrgreda^aires at Vienna, was 
intercepted near La Mezzola_on the_1 0th of Janu ary, 
VTSTi^ojn wFdse despatches ffie whoIepo^^oTTne 
VaticanJ,wagi^3isclosed. l^r*appeSed^"tha1;"1ffieTPo] 




tria, and that the Emperor had empowered General 
Colli to take the command of the troops that his 
Holiness was levying in Romagna. A cou Qg^jggts 
instantiy^ispatched to Cacault, the FretfcK numster, 
wiffi oirderstcr quit Rome. At the same time General 
Victor^ passed tne Po at Borgo-Forte at the head of 
4000 infantry and 600 horse ; and joined the Itahan 
division of 4000 men, commanded by General Lahoz 
at Bologna. Napoleon arrived _hereji, |gw days j^ct, 
and issued a manifest67 in which Ee accuseHTne Papal 
Government of bavins: violated the conditions of the 
arajistice^xiaiiduded aTBoIbgna the grecfii^agjummer, 
aiiS^r'&jV^g^ei^red^^i^^^ an offensive al liaiice with 
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niiesto. ThejrWefe also sent to Caxdinal Mattei, who 
ateMiaying been confined three months in a seminary 
at Brescia had returned to Rome, and who kept up a 
correspondence with the General-in-Chief. Through 
his means these papers were commiuucated*1krtne 
Sacred College, who were thrown. ifttP SQpae. cpnfosian 

OntEe^Sad of February, head-quarters were fixed 
at the Bishop's palace at Imola, belonging to Chiara- 
monte, afterwards Pius VII. On the 3rd the French 
troops reached Castel-BologneseTlSaioHEia^T^^ 
amjLiHLihg .opposite baj5ik of, ihe. Senia,iiiteHamg:t9 
disputeth^-iaa^affe of the bridge. This army con- 
sisted of about 6000 or 7000 men, including regular 

snlHiftra fl.nff pp.flfflptfS fiQllfiptftH hy t.hft rinjTingr of tj^ 

Eocan, commaiidedbv monks, and wrought up\tQ 
ES& enth]fldas^^ 

TE ey ha J eight pieces of cannon,,.,lJBi^JEi;gS,9kJil§[!^ 
ha3 alatigiiS^^d^^^ma^^^ 

L^M^^^S^^^^^^ came up, an J declared in a 
pomp ou^ma nnef ^o n j£he^ X)art of his emiiiegce..{!te 
Lord Oar3inar as Coiamander-in-Chief. that iLJb^ 
Frm^'oJrmy continued to advance he would j^re 
uSo^iifr "This threat excited much laughter among 
tne 15Wnch''§6ldi(^^ho r "£Hat they^ did not 

wiSKTol^poaeVierme^ to th e (jdrdmi^^ 
a/nxlThat they were going to tdJcf up their quarters 
for the night Cardinal Busca's hopes had, however, 
been fiilfilled. AllJBomagna was in a flame j^a holy 
wax^a^U>een^beeTm^ 

mcessantly for three days, and the lowest class of 
tne jg eo]^ was^ thrownjnto.a^,state of delirium an4 
frenzy, rfayers of forty hours, misaons in public 
places^ 

ig^ ^^ ^ ^ __. ^^ 

were bleedingln one place \ Madonnas weeping^^i 
anotBer ; and everything foreboded a scene of tumult 
aaSTconfusion. Cardinal Busca had boasted to the 
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Fren^^nunister^tliat he wouLdinake^aJLa; Vend ue of 
l^^i^^^of the mmmfAiT^g nf T^fgi^i-jfl,^ T^y^^^^SpC SaJy . 
iSe foiTowiiig proclamation was on this occauaon 

pos^ J^Utr Imola :— ^' ^,^£^^^^^^i^^^S^.^,^^^^^^A..^ 
e5te?Jhe teratories^of^te 

toTEe maxuns^ijLpifidEeaSfia^l^^ 

a53Tlie peoplk Tlie French soldier begjSL Ja _one 

tneotber^ ttta-Oliiz^^b^^ s ymbol of peacfiu^aBd 

tW^edffe of his prQtectmo,^.^ >S'oet^11i6§g J^ajmay 
be seduced by men ot imishftd hypocnsyto dy^yjipoii 
t^^mes tht?..xengeance^i)i m ariftyjw^dauJja^Jft^ 
fi^x igflaths jjaadft- prisonejs jaf >JOOyQ.Qj).,.fli the. Ein- 

110 steaxdaxd^j^, destroyed five offo^i/^^s^^^^^^T^ 
TOrEa£S a Efue too nnudj of a tbuQ .Qi.^§gm84GjjxJib^ 
latter , part of this address, for the occagJQgL 

At four o^dock on the foUomng morning, General 
Lannes with the van of the little French araay 
marched a league and a half up the bank of the 
Senio ; crossed it at a ford at daybreak ; and drew up 
in Kne in the r^ of the Pope's army, cutting it off 
from Faenza. General Lahoz, supported by a battery 
and covered by a cloud of skinnishers, passed the 
bridge in close column. ^I^earmedjgao^^iifihe^ 
was routed in aii. ..instant; artiUerY^riaffgagrer^aM 
everytjbang; was taJken. ^l! our or five himdred men 
■\^ere put to the swdrSj a few monks {mo^ff^jgySBi- 
^fitsTperished! witK their crucifixes in their han3s. 
but the Cardinal-General escaped. The loss of ihe 
French was very trifling ; they arrivi^d befofe Faenza 
t]^ .same jiay. The^^ found the gates sHutTTEe 
tocsin soun3ed ; the raingartsl were nnei WTjK^a^^^ 
pS;es oTcahhon ; and the enraged populace^^^^d 

tEe'besiegs^rs with all sorts of abuse. -WKenTSm- 

moned . to open the gates, tb£iy.^ave^..^n,jnsol^t 
answer ; and it became necessaiy to ^ent the town 
By main force. "This is the same tiungTEaTliap- 
pened at Pavia,'' cried the soldiers, by way of de- 
manding the pillage'"'or'tEe"ptece:;;^:;;jX^^ • 
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NaeoleonjJlaiPas^^ 

an oath, and they wanted to massacre ^our soldiers 
wBo%ereTEeir^uestS. ■ These are aaiy..ndsl^ people 
^^omust be , subdued l)^. cIeDaiBACj^'Lj5£ J&lct^ ^ Jgyr 
<^&lXe^J>5&. . ySPT^^Mi^^^-^ -The town wasjhus 
savedjfii^L oexaatotion, and the next obiect was to 
calm the agitation and apprehensions of the jSogla 
T^Eepb^pnors taken at the action of the Senio were 
collected at ^aejiza. in a garden belonging to one of 
tfeTconvents. Their first terror had not yet subsideS. 
Atthejapproach of Napoleon thej threw themselves 
ojOfij^cJqiees,.. crying ouf for jn^.rcy.^J^ 
t ^m i n Italian, in these words ; _" Is-m the friend of 
^^""^nations of Itgly, and part^gulajtlj^ peQPii§ 
of Rome . ^ You^are free : return to yoSTSKffies^ §©d 
tell them that t£e"FrencK are the 1rien'3s of relSaon. 
oTbr-aii^-^f .onHe>or/' The;^^^^^ 
prisoners now gave way to joy. and they abandoned 
^em§i5lt*6s to the expression of their gratitude with 
all jEeTiveliness that oelongs to the Italian chacacter. 
From Wq. ^garden of the.jaanaB^^v Kapoleon pro- 
cee3e3 to the refectory, where he haa(^usfidJiifi,gfficera 
tobe^ assembled J they ^wiQunted to several_hwn3re3a. 
aScTsoiSe'of them belonged to the best femilies o][ 
Komer He'^cbhversed witn thegcLfiLlong time : talked 
OTthe^libe^ of Italy, the abuses of the Papal^wer, 
ancTthe us^ssness of resistiaiicejandpermittea the^^ 
^^^^HB adtTto thei r JiQcaes^/ohly requiring '"tl^5^ ^ 
r^uni foFhis leuity^ make known Ks sentiments S 
favour oTtheir comitrymen . The prisoners proceeded 
to disperse themselves in the States of the, Ppp*^, 
loudfy declaring the generous treatment . they ha^ 
met with, and carrying witE^lhein proclamations, 
wluch thus reached the remotest castles of the Apen- 
nines. The army in consequence found the people 
much more' amicably disposed. Even the monks 
(^Ejffie exception of the mendicant fnars) began J^ 
consider ^ow much more they had to lose than to goijQi 
b yreSstan ce. 

The l"rench proceeded to overrun Romagna. CoUi, 
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who commanded the Pope's troops, had taken up a 
good position on the heights before Ancona with the 
3000 men he had left, but retired to Loretto as soon 
as the French army came in sight. General Vic tor 
sen^jjag^^rtnio^ 

^inngtFe par le y , "TnfllTnops ontflanked them both 

onJ^hexiff bt and tne jetta^siirrounaea anjr^ofe^Tnem 

priaoners, a^d j^tered the^jcitadisfjof Lorettoj^Eout 

Sgng a sh^ The prisoners taken' on t&is occasioh 

, were treated* in the same manner as the former ones, 

/ that is, sent home with proclamations and a favour- 

\ able report of the behaviour of the General-in-Chief 

V towards them, which prepared the way for the recep- 

. tion of the French army. Ancona, thoughjj^ only 

J seaport between Venice antTEnHdisi," the'''Streme 

< pomToF' the easlefh coast of Italy, had been "much 

I fi^Iec^d f even frigates could not enter it. It j^^ 

al ffiS^jperio J that "TTapoleon perceived^lia t ^waF 

necessary jRF^the improvement of Ihe fortSc^^on^ 

a^d the repairs of the T&arbour^wMch wer^ after- 

war^^trt^TcT^ of ItalyT^lEat 

at present the port receives^ ships o f all kinds, even 

three-'decEejs.' The J.ei;?^s, w£a were numerous at 

Ancona. iis well as the Mahometans from A lbania and 

Greecej^ had been subjected to humiliatinj^jcustQBaa 

and oppresSve restraints^ from which it was one_^f 

Wwoleon's Tirsl cares to relieve them. "TiiTEemean- 

wKue^"'''the' tp wn's-people werelrSinviidgJ^ cro^Kijis, to 

prostrate themselves at the feet of a Madonna that 

was supposed to shed tears in abundanc^Tgr^t^e 

disasters of the country. Monge was sent to inquire 

into the circumstance, and the. Madonna wasJbr QU^ t 

/to head-quarters, when it was ibund to be an optica l 
intLSi'on ,^ingetiiously maiiaggd by means f of a glass. 
TEeTouowing day the Madonna was restoi^TT^[% 
place in the church, but without the glafiai.,.^^ul_^n- 
seguently withourperformmg any wondoigj^^Ong^f 
tKe. chaplain^, was jxrested as the coii^iv^^5C2lis 
imposturejBdbich.w^.i^^ as a?iI^^tJbo.the 

^?H^i -®i?'JM^^^^ religiQ©. 
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On the IGth the French anny eneamped at Lo- 
Tetto. This is a bishopric, and contains a magnificent 
convent. The church and buildings are sumptuous^ 
and there are vast and weU-furnished apartments for 
the treasures of the Madonna, and for the accommo* 
•dation of the abbots, the chapter, and the pilgrims. In 
the church is the celebrated 0am Santa, the pre- 
tended residence of the Virgin at Naaareth, and said 
to be the very place in whidi she received the visit 
of the angel Gabriel. It is a little cabin ten or twelve 
yards square, in which is a Madonna placed on a 
tabernacle. The legend states that the angels carried 
it from Nazareth into Dahnatia, at the time when the 
infidels oonqtiered Syria ; and firom ihimce across the 
Adriatic to the heights of Loretto. From all parts 
of Christendom pilgrims flocked to see the Madonna. 
Pres^ats, diamonds, and jewels sent from every quar* 
ter formed her treasures, which amounted to several 
millions in vri^e. The Court of^Roroo^j^^leajniM 
the approach of the FfencBTarmy, haStKeTEreasures 
of ijOffetfo carefully packed up and placed m safety : 
S^IS gold and silver was, notwiEBilS^!3K£'Teft 
le value of upwards of a mimon. The Madonna, 
or ISdyjpf LorettQ, . was forwaxded to Pans. Jt m a 
woodea |batue^ d^ 
proof oi its anSquSj. T^ 
years aS^ffii^ I^^ LiK^cy*. ^flie Kirat^^ C^ 

r5tore3[ it to the Pope at the time of the ConQor^o^ 
^S ^^y jl^ BeBtrsffidce replaced in the Oowa Scmta, 

Tfls to be remarkea here iiihat several thousand 
Fr^chjgiests, . ealed from their country, had takeix 
reJuge^m Italy. Ai the FrenchlSmyaeStithi^^ 
Penmsula'Hre^"ffed into the Eoman Slates, biit £iiey 
now^IounTtlieinselves without a® aJsylTOJ* . Some hiEi4 
rel&e§j5T!m Naples refused them, 

shelter. ^Ee heads of the different convents Tn^ltKg^ 
States of the Pope, who leii« anxious to get nd^^f 
the bujcthen of feedmg and mamtamin^ them, made 
a pretext of the amval of the armv to turn their un-» 
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fortunate guests^out of doors, affecting to Jbi e appr e- 

E^sive that Their " prese!iCe w5tdd'^^aw do wn tti e- 

ven^ance (5f 'tie victOLv^n ]%enr*]E^^J^ 

pxHrnsheSa^rocla^matiQii^ 

or?' ' ' ' '^ '^ ' 

to 



3 them^ani.fVir^iiSu^^^ with^eyer^^niiDg 

nectary TorTteiiLJSute^ Healso 



ingly. X's'Ttie arj^yfleff^^td^t^^^ same' sentimenty 
many interesting scenes were the consequence.^'Soine 
of the ^Qldiere found their former j3aatQl&. again ; an d 
t Ee^ untbrtunate olj. jjien^ banished many h undre d 
imlesTG^m ffie^ for the fii^ tiS.e 

to^p*^'4ilj:esp©et. and affectioa from tJ^ek^-CQimtTy- 

men, by whiMA they expected to be treated ^^fflOl^® 
utoosTnarshness..,M4.ipdi^nity. Bu^apj^uiie, in re- 

verttng to this measure, speaks of it with consideral)!©^ 

triumph, as exqiJting mu<5!r"n8^*^^^ lEufopi,,,,ftsdLfs 

approved' of by the Directory. If he was proud ofit 

on reflection, as an act of humanity^ aQdgenerosit^ 

fowsSds^tEbse who were^, the., objects of it, Jig .jBga 

i^ET-'Tml if lia,spe3i:s of it as a fir§rsE§p!jS$ard,gLa 

reconciliation with men afite^mcapable of reason or 

.. ,-. , r _ .n_ * : L ---"1frS5rihiS7it 

woes/L-Jt. 
was a mistaken view of the nature of men and thinj 
As well might he hold a parley with the seaTorl 
tne sungout of tne adder by a show orSSttfteffy. 
men, and tor the moment, they may be touched by- 
suffering or compassion ; but the Church is an abstrac- 
tion that knows no mortifying.XLas»tudesrthSr^^ 
no tears anJ ownTno' worldly obligations : nor arene r 
votaSies.slow to throw aw^ the- ia3itica.QLiu imili ty 
i^^ESL^stamei .flxem^^^a^^ it.te-tbg...abaff 

of power and jgppjaiusj^ whioh^theygrasp 

wltjL .redouhled xwcour. aoia^unn^ 

j^ion^gersecute^^ 

are doing at .present m France ;..8eeu.whati t.hejy;.dj;;jL^ 
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S pain. You ca nnot cozen mgiL j)ut of pnrp le jrije 
sSni access to tYie earoftings, bylBeggarly donations 
ofTSgs^and pjiyj 

"^hSr^eatest^fifinsternation now r eign ed in the 
Vatican. Disastrous news arrived evejxJtdSET^TBfe 
vanguard ot the J? rench army was already on the 
.summit of the Apennines. The officers and soldi ers 
who had been taken prisoners and allowed to return 
KCme^lgave a very different accouiit of things froja 
wK at had b een exgect^j^ so tjiafc-ihe.fii^fld^.pf 
^^^^XJ^pJ^^^SflCeJliftr^ ^tp show thj^iroelves, even 
within.. the Avails of the city. The membgg^ofjihe 
Sacred College began to think 5f7pWic3S!Spi^heir 
owh^gafery,"^'and thb hbrses were.4r^y.Jtut tQ.thjP 
-court-carnages to proceed to Naples, wheji the General 
ofTSejCamaldolites arrived at the Vatican, and pros- 
vtSteHTSTmself at the feet of the Holy lathei; Tlfa- 
poleoh in passing through Cesfina^ had noticed this 
•e^?^^c^.an(i knowing that Pius VI reposed great 
-confi dence in him. he had charged him to assure his 

?KiIt£atIjas..taim.wa^ to„him.per- 

fi^ally^JihaJL hejaig^t xeiR&ain m Koine witFsafetv, 
^d had only .tQi;hM^.bi& mijwst^rs M^d SQftd pW- 
poten tiajies to Tolentino to conclude a peace with the 
fepub lia^TKe Pope agreed to these terms; dis- 
missed .TSusca, countermanded his departure from 
Rome, and entrusted the direction of tus cabinet aodw 
t'Eeconclusion of a peace to Cardinal Doria, who had. 
l)eeh long distinguished for the liberality ^^Jhis 
opinions. The ihstructions^frgin the Directory wei^e, 
it is true^ a^nsl aiiyja^ggptiation i^^ Rome. They 
{Bo ught tha t an end should be put J§ tlii^.jieiaippjral 
^^^joTTEEe Pope, from whom neither moderation 
n5r gooJ ^ faith could be eicpected, and {hat there 
-gOtfltf nof'be a 1)etter opportunity tiiafi" the present ; 
! , But the'Tjfeneral-in-Chief .yras of opinion that this 
/ ^i^uKTnot be done without at the same time oyer- 

/{ ^ging theth ians^Qf Naples, for which piuposaJta 
af^^oTjSJiOW or 25^00(r meai jeouii he imfaiaie ; 
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and the mea^ui^jifsusjbl^^fore laidjj^de as incon- 

peace u ndet the waIl§,ol^ienna."~" " 
' The'^Eead^uarters oif ^he French army were at 
Tolentino on the 13th of February, and the van was 
within three days' march of Rome. Th6 Pope's 
Ministers-plenipotentiary, Cardinal Mattei, Moni^gnor 
Galeppi) the Duke of Braschi, and the Marquis 
Massini, arrived the same day, and the confereiK3es 
began on the 14th. The basis having been settled, 
t he tr^ t$:wa8 §Qon conSHideSj "'the prihc^^ 




that hgjpeded the legations onfologna, Ferrara, and 
KOTaa^a to the JElepuMic, allowing ^-AJi!iogij:K^u^ ,, be 
isc^^j^JaOfjakJPf^ch. g^arrison till' a.,^n ^^ peao e • 
ifejCrEewas to cause his'"Hmister at Paris to disavow 
the murder of Basseville ; to re-establish the Frendhi 
>^hool of art at Bom^ as befoire the Revolution ; to 
make good all the indemnifications a^eed trpoa in. 
the armistice of Bologna, and to famish m ad^ti<gaal 
Cimteibution of ino^y ai^T^Iiorse s to the a^ y* 
Baonaparte^tmEe3''tB«t the Court <^TE^e_dbguJiJ 
HH'^Bertake to suj^ess the JTnijuis^i^L^^JBg^^ 
poinf was given up as a particular favour tothePope^ 
It>pras'represefiteiOFat''feThq^^ noTSnger 

wKa)t it was, that it was little more than a 'tjffSSaTof 
pouce, and that amo-clc^es no longer took 
lsutii^j^asjdL4?T^^ reduceajto^aj nongnfatY; wny 
irttSScK^soTmuch importance "to~^ it ? TTit waSomy a 
shadow, it was a terrible one, from whic h the 
stejinkjjp^i^haft^d a£LlleaF,^"wEy 
fowns ^an'ofisolete power T)lfr as a receptade for tBe 
^intiii case it should ever revive, or as a tadtjusfcl- 
' fication and indirect avowai of all the horrors tbait 
' had been committed nuder its sanction ? ^e very 
naime off the Inggisition is in Jtself an insult^ to 
^comSSTsejise ana"liumSLi!^ froS^ 
anS^Tionest minds revolt/ Biii'S^^^Siing^n^^ 
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outifrard form, the imaginatioa is feaniliariged witjh it^ 
iiTa^Krttrloo£" upcih it ai^armless ;~tEe tendency, 
tBe^pretendons of Ijigbtry and fianatiHsni axe still 
virtualTy" actnowledffed and" Eepli in ~Vie w by their 
ajdnerents; and by always naving the name ready, 
<»jioiiiiniiy may not be wanting,io restore the tkiaHig i 
Hence the tenaciousness wit^ which its advocates 
unifoimly adhere to eveiy reiic of arbitrary power, 
^EOkd hence the determination witi^ which all such 
claims, grounded on their apparent insignificance, 
should be resisted. The whole science amd stndy <£, 
sodai improvement may be reduced to watching the 
^ret aim and rooted purpose of power, and ii|.^ 
ogpiosing it step by step and in exact proportion tp 
the obstmacy of its struggles for existence. On t£e 
prmciple already^^sjaitedrthe Trench General did not 
a ccede fp lEe wishes of the more sanguine natriots of 
tfie new Italian Republic to include TJrbino and 
Maceratalnlts aFqu^ gr extend its boundary to 

\he frontiers of Naples, lest it shoiiM embroil the two 
governments in a war. Such were the apprehensioiis 
ehtertatned by this Court on the subject, that Prince 
Pignatelli, its minister, followed the French staff 
from Bologna, resorting to the most contemptible 
expedients to satisfy his curiosity, and even playing 
the part of an eavesdropper at the door of council- 
chambers to gain secret information. 

After the signature of the treaty of Tolentino, the 
General-in-Chief left the superintendence of its ex.e- 
cutioiorTo^jGfeneral ^ctor ? a£3^dispatchmg Colonel 
Junot wifti a Yespectful. letfeinCo the Pope, returned 
to Mantua,'^whicn ^ad now been a month m the power 
of IbEe Republic, and was ftdl* of Austrian sic^. 
- While here, he eyed the fine ficescoes of the TTar of 
t^e Titans by Titian in the palace del x- with admi- 
rat&nybut their removal w^ impossible. He had 
theTortifications repaired, and set out for .Milan^ 
wh^r^ he found the publfc spirit highly favourable to 
EiTpl^s. At length the Directory, roused from its 
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apathy, had sent six^reriments^of^inf^ 
avalry, und^TTBej^^ofpttg, ifrom tHe army of tfie 
SaSiOTe and TIeuse, and an equal force from_the 
aimy^ofthe,.J^iQe, under GeneraPBelmas, to rein- 
EofcetEeajnny of Italy. They had only just reached 
the foot of the Alps at the time of the battles of 
Kivoli and La Favorita and the surrender of Mantua ; 
and it was not till his return from Tolentino that 
Napoleon reviewed these new troops. They were 
estimated at 30,000 men, but their actual strength 
aicT not exceed 19,000, m good condition and well 
disciplined. The armjf^f Itelyj^as henc^ 
.to any entfio^^se^^ajdjo^th^ opgose3~?oTtr^ 
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** The book selected to begin with is well chosen, not only for its literary attraction, 
but for tlie facilities it offers for interesting illustration. Upwards of «ixCy woodcuts 
bring before us some of the most remarkable men of the last century, and some curious 
street views or landscapes connected with Johnson's life.*" — Spectator. 

" It is with sincere pleasuxe that we welcome these volumes of a new library of good 
and cheap knowledge, which the spirited proprietors of the lUtutrated Ntu>$ have pro- 
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KATIONAlc IllcUSTRATED IIBRARY* 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

NOTICES OF THE FBESB. 

" These are volumes of a nev series of publications distinguished for correctness, 
beauty, and cheapness. The chief feature of the undertaking is to impart additional in- 
formation by numerous and elegant ilhistrations." — EeonomisL 

" The work is enriched with many valuable notes, which throw light on the obscure, 
and fill up what was wanting in the biographer's story. The volumes certainly foUy re- 
deem the pledges of the eminent publishers, and lead to hope for a long and brilliaot 
issue of corresponding volumes.*' — Glasgow Examiner. 

" Boswell's Johnson, a work unequalled in its line, and furnishing an almost inex- 
haustible mine of entertaining reading, is a good selection to begin with ; and as it will 
be completed in four volumes for half a sovereign, there is nothing to debar it firom taking 
a place in the worldng man's library." — Bruiol Mercury, 

''We are glad also to find that an edition of 5,000 copies was disposed of within a 
week from the day of publication, while during the month the number was doubled. 

The notes added by the editor of this edition are highly instructive The plan 

is to publish monthly a volume copiously illustrated,^ well printed, and beautifully and 
strongly bound ; so that, at the end of twelve months, a dozen excellent books will be 
obtained, and all for Thirty Shillings." — Cambridge Independent, 

*' The Series is fully equal to the high promise of the publishers, and to the expecta- 
tions raised by its first appearance A more Judicioas choice could hardly have 

been made for the series of the National Illustrated Library. Dr. Johnson will long re- 
main not only popular, but by his writings eminently useful." — Dublin World. 

" It is brought out, as regards typography, binding, &c., in the best style, and cer- 
tainly no more suitable work to grace the drawing-room table could be selected. Great 
attention has been bestowed upon the engravings intended to illustrate remarkable pas- 
sages in the career of Johnson, and the editor has been very successful in obtaining access 
to the contemporary prints and paintings from various collections." — Dub. Evening Post. 

" The conductors of the National Illustrated Library have made a very judicious 
choice in the selection of their first work. The wide field for illustration which the vast 
amount of Incident detailed by the great biographer Boswell affords, can scaroely be 
matched in any other English yrofk.**— Reading Mercury. 

*' It is assuredly an enterprise which deserves success, that places within the reach of 
the humble student's means the choicest treasures of our literature in the most attractive 
forms they can be made to bear. The book is brought out in the best style, both as to 
editorial arrangement and typography. The illustrations are exceedingly appropriate." — 
Glasgow Free Press. 

*' Amongst the cheap literature of the day, the National Illustrated Library certainly 
bids fair to occupy a highly honourable and prominent position. In the volumes before 
OS we see confessedly one of the most popular and interesting works in the English lan- 
guage reproduced in a form in which height of perfection and lowness of price are rarely 
blended." — Bristol Mirror. 

" The time has come for doing Justice to one who has been too long maligned. We 
have been led to make these remarks by the publication of this new and illustrated edi- 
tion of the life of Johnson. When completed, it wUl be the best edition of this standard 
work. We trust. the publishers will receive the encouragement which their enterprise 
deserves." — Edinburgh Witness. 

** The present edition is distinguished by numerous supplementary notes, and by a 
considerable number of woodcuts, two volumes containing no fewer than one hundred 

and sixteen At the end is a chronological list of the doctor's works. The 

volumes are handsomely bound in embossed cloth.."'— Newcastle Courant, 
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8 NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY* 

THIRD EDITION, 
Just ready, revised, and with additional Notes and Engratnngs^ 

V. 

THE BOOK OP ENGLISH SONGS, 

/rirm Wjt Sirtrrntti t0 % Vinetretitli (bntttr^. 

COMPBISINa 

SONGS OP THE AFFECTIONS, PASTORAL AND RURAL SOKGS, 
OONTIVIAL SONOS, MORAL AND SATIRICAL SONGS, SEA SONGS, PATRIOTIC AND 

MILITARY SONGS, 
SPORTINa SONGS, MAD SONGS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FIFTY ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 



fLsiitts Of tfie fress. 

" An elegantly-embellished volume of the popular and national songs of England, 
A'om the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. The names of the authors and dates of 
appearance are appended where possible, and every fact of interest connected with their 
origin or their influence carefully noted. . . . We can heartily commend this volume 
of lyrics to general perusal.'*— Jfornm^ Advertiser. 

" 'The Book of English Songs' is most satisfactory in a literary sense; dnd, on the 
whole, is the best and most complete collection that we have in any thing like the com- 
pass in our language. The information given as to the dates of composition, the writers, 
and the meaning of obsolete terms, is— what it should be— brief and to the point.**— 
Ath^ceum, 

" This is really a most delightful volume. The fault of the ordinary song-books is, 
that they contain neither names nor dates, nor make any attempts at classification, and 
often include effusions which are objectionable to the right-minded, and unfit to be placed 
in the hands of the young. With the exception of a few convivial songs, necessarily 
given for the sake of completeness, but which the editor describes as having no great 
inerit, this * Book of English Songs' contains just the requisites in which the others are 
deficient. The selection is well made, the introductions and notes by the editor are care- 
fully done, and the illustrations are worthy of the series of which we believe this will 
deservedly become one of the most popular volumes. If the remaining volumes of the 
National Illustrated Library are equally well got up, the conductors wiU not have to com- 
plain of lack of public favour."— iS/andard of Freedom. 

'• We have here a neatly illustrated book, containing upwards of three hundred of the 
choicest popular and national songs, classified as follows: Songs of the affections, i>as- 
toral and moral songs, convivial songs, moral and satirical songs, sea songs, patriotic 
and military songs, sporting songs, mad songs, and miscellaneous songs. The name of 
the author of each song is given, and in many cases the origin of the effusion, and inte- 
resting anecdotes in connexion therewith. It is neatly got up, and must prove accept- 
able." — Liverpool Mercury. 

« We are pleased to note the successful progress of this useful addition to our cheap 
but good literature. The Book of Songs, besides those of the affections, comprises pas- 
toral, convivial, moral, and satirical, sea, patriotic, sporting, mad, and miscellaneous 
songs, from the days of Henry VIII. to those of Tennyson." — Britannia. 

"A book which, in typography, embellishment, and getting-up, is exceedingly credit- 
able, and which is a marvel of cheapness." — Birmingham Journal. 
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THE BOOK OF ENGLISH BONGS. 
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Yl. — Third Editioh. 

THE MORMONS; 

OB, LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 
AK iCCODKT OP TlIB KISB AND PROGEESa OF laiS HEW RELIGIOUS SECT, 
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3|itrimra of tl)t ^Uutrithnu. 



"Thiilwok li the pioducdon of i gentleniBii vbo, In Ae yurlSJO, nhSe githeiing 
■tstlatlci Kilting to 'Labour mi the Poor,' found hImKir nMMBiuled to Inquire Into 
MoimonlHD, iti oit^ mnd progieai ; ud Ihli li the mult, commendihk in eveiy n^. 
Well mitten, well dl|n>ted, ceploni and yet tene, It li the Ideel of a contemporur 
hlitoiy. That It contalni the belt and tuUett Inronnetiop on Ifae luttject, oe bave not 
the leait doubt of, Bod far tbal reaion it Bill be largely read. We nuralr Tecommend 
the vtAume.'—Wttklg DiifOlei. 

•' The preient wort fi free ftom all rabid ptejBdlee ag^it the Monnoni, who, il i« 
asid, 'intrench theintelvei in the Impregnable fonre» of Ihelr own faith, and treat all 
BdterK ericielun «»b the Mme indifference u the Mahomeuni or BuddhlsM ihen to all 

, obtaining, in addition, tbat iiuight into characUr 

1 leDtimenti clothed in hl> own language. Mumr- 

rolume, ohich, 
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MATIOHAL IttCSTRATED LIBKABY. 
SECOND EDITION. 



THE ORBS OF HEAVEN; 



C4t yiinrinv 1^ SttUac Wirl)*:. 

A fophub t-ifobitiok of the obeat DiscoYBBiEa i 
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SATIOIIAI. IIMSTRATEO lIBEASr. Is 

\iu. — Secohd Edition. 
PICTURES OF 

teato:, in the south or prance. 

FROM THE FEENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

nXDSTEATBD WITH FDTT SFDUTSD BHOBATIKaS ON WOOD. 
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14 SATIOSAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY^ 

IX. & xni. 
HUC'S TEAVELS 

IN 

TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, 

In 1844, 5, and 6. 

TRANSLATED BY W. HAZLITT. 

WITH KUMBBOUS DAOUEBBEOTYPKD ILLUSTBATI0N8, AND A HAP OF THB ABOVE GOUKTBIK9, 
CLEABLT IMOICATINO THE BOUTE OF THE TBAVELLEB8 MM. HUG AND OAJSKT. 

• Unabridged EditioxL 

Two Voifi. 2s. 6d, EACH, OR THE Two Voifi. IN One, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 5*. 
The Same, BusaANTLY bound. Two Voi£. in One, in Calf, 

Marbled Edges, 9s, 

Notices ot tt)e 9tess. 

" M. Hue is a most agreeable narrator; uniting much of the shrewdness of the expe- 
rienced ecclesiastic with that boyish cheerfulness and naivetS which are seldom the 
accompaniment of that enthusiastic spirit which makes the true missionary. But it is 
time to give our readers a specimen of this really charming book, though it is one which 
most of our readers will be sure to purchase and treasure up for them selves." — Daily Neut$. 

«M. Hue's 'Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China,' a very 'curious, revelation of 
Chinese manners and religion, by a zealous French missionary, which has had Sir John 
Davis's stamp of approval as an authentic and sincere narration of what might otherwise 
have seemed in some points, especially of religious comparison and affinity, too marvellous 
for belief. Lively and expressive little woodcuts illustrate it." — Examiner, 

** Mr. Hazlitt is a felicitous translator, and he has caught the spirit of the Frenchman, 
and rendered him in his own fashion. The engravings are numerous and excellent, and 
add vastly to the interest of the work. We trust that the spirited proprietor of this Libraiy 
will in this manner introduce to the English reading public many of the best books that 
appear both in Germany and France, including biography and history, with the choicest 
fictions." — Critic, 

" This work is better than the celebrated Overland Journey in Regent Street. Within 
the compass of a most portable size, we have travels as indicated above, and no fewer 
than fifty clever, and interesting illustrations, to embody our conceptions of the reality." 
^^hristian Times. 

'* A more extraordinary narrative than that of M. Hue, giving information of a country 
and people almost entirely unknown to the European world, has scarcely been published 
since the first visit of Christian missionaries to China, or the first visits of the Spaniards 
to America." — Economist. 

" The illustrations, fifty in number, consisting of fine engravings on wood, represent 
the most striking scenes and costume in those Eastern regions, comparatively so little 
known to Europeans." — Dublin Evening Post. 

"This is an extremely well got-up and very attractive edition of one of the most inte- 
resting books of travels in modem times that we recollect having met with." — Inquirer. 

" This is a volume abounding in facts of an instructive and interesting character, rela- 
tive to parts of the world concerning wjiich not much is at present known by the bulk of 
the people. . • » Not the least interesting part of the volume are the illustrations, 
which are numerous, highly illustrative, and remarkably well ione."—'JBrUish Banner, 
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CHINESE HOHE^-Ca&KQBBS. 



U lATIOJIAL imSTRATSD LIBEARY, 

XI. & Xn. — Second Editiok. 
MEMOIES or 

EXTRAOEBINARY POPULAR BELU8I0NS. 



lVoVoLi.2t.6iJ. 



on 2 VoLi. ui One, cloth, gilt edges, St. 

(D,TlF0T0L8. IN OKB, CALF OILT, 



BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
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IB SATIOMAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY* 

SECOND EDITION. 
X. 

A WOMAN'S 

JOUENEY EOUND THE WORLD. 

Cranslatet from t^e 0rrmait of jliAmt flftiffrr. 

In One Volume. 

"WITH FXTLL-SIZE PAGE ENGRAVINGS, FEINTED IN TWO TINTS. 

N.B. This Edition it Unabridged, 



^tices lit t^ Vtess. 

" This edition Is embellished with nnmeroiu admirably executed tinted drawings of 
remarkable scenes, objects, and adventures during Madame Ffeiffer's b<dd enterprise. 
They are an important adjunct and embellishment to the text. Indeed books of travel 
are much shorn both of beauty and utility when without illustration ftom the penciL 
This the illustrated edition supplies to Madame Pfeiffer's wonderful and edifyii^g circum- 
navigation, and thus completes an admirable work.'*— Jforninj^ Advertiser, 

** This is one of the most attractive^rolumes that have issued from the Office of the 
National Illustrated Library. Its tinted illustrations, twelve in number, are singularly 
{Spirited and eflfective, and of a character admirably adapted for their intended purpose. It 
jseems almost invidious to particularise, yet we cannot help specifically mentioning 'Athens;' 
'A Storm in the Atlantic ;' ' The Taj-mehal,' that far-famed treasure of Agra, the tomb of 
the Sultana Zemani; • The Rock Temples of Elora;' and 'A Migrating florde of Tartars.' 
However, the illustrations are all beautiful. ... A more amusing or more instructive volume 
it has not for a long time fallen to our lot to peruse." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

"The ' Woman's Voyage round the World' is a reproduction of Madame Pfeiffer's won- 
drous undertaking. Our readers are acquainted with the edition of this bdok which we 
have already noticed. That was merely «n abridgment; here we have the work in its 
completeness, the translation spirited and correct, and the numerous illustrations worthy 
of the name of ' works of art.' We wish success to this ' Library,' and hope to meet with 
it again."— -CAurcA and State Gazette. 

" Madame Pfeiffer is not the first lady who has gone round the world, but she is the 
only one who has deliberately formed a plan to this effect for her own advantage and plea- 
sure, and by her own small resources, unaccompanied and almost unaided, has carried 
such an adventurous project into effect. . . . Her journeys and voyages were full of adven- 
tures, of brave endurance, and skilfiil management. As a lesson of courage and forbear- 
ance, of active exertion and passive submission to slight and unavoidable evils, Madame 
Pfeiffer's book is of great value ; we need not add that it is of great interest. . . . The book is 
a most appropriate one for the Illustrated National Libra]7 ; for the reading public it is a 
great acquisition, fieyond the title and the brief outline of its contents, it needs no re- 
commendation to those who love adventures plainly and simply narrated." — Ecofutmist, 



SECOND EDITION. 

THE LIKE OF GEKERAL WASHINGTON, 

FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

WrttUit bit $lmtlf. 

COMPRISING HIS MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE, AS PREPARED BT HIM 

FOR PUBLICATION : 

INCLUDING SEVERAL ORIGINAL LETTERS NOW FIRST PRINTED, 

EDITED BY THE REV. C. W. UPHAM. 

2 vols post 8vo, IHustrated with Portraits ofWashington and 

Franklin, and Vignette Battle-pieces, cloth, gilt . . . 7«* 
The Same, elegantly bound in calf half-extra, marbled edges^ . 145. 

*' Mr. Upham's notices of the early portion of Washington's life are rapid summaries, 
' but they are well done.*'— Daily News, 

" Some of the letters now published by Mr. Upham have not previously appeared in 

print The appearance at the present moment of a popular biography of the 

founder of the magnificent American republic is peculiarly opportune."— G/ode. 

"To English readers who are not so familiar as are his own countrymen with the Life 
of the founder of American Independence, this manner of presenting it has its use and 
attractions, for It makes personally known to us the man whom we have been accustomed 
to contemplate only as the central figure in an historical picture, rather than as an indi> 
vidual human being with the faults, weaknesses, and virtues of humanity."— Critic. 

"To Mr. Upham, however, belongs the merit of collecting and arranging almost every 
existing document connected with Washington into a complete and symmetrical whole, 
and of adding to the store not a few interesting private and public letters, now for the 
first time put in print. The result is a very valuable contribution to historic literature, 
and the presentation of a mine of information about Washington, formerly all but inac- 
cessible to inquirers, inasmuch as the major part of it was scattered over scores of vo- 
lames. . . . The spirit in which the work is written is remarkably moderate, and marl^ed 
by a perfect absence of national Jealousy. ... To the diligent searcher after the facts, 
and the stem and rigid truth of history, we most cordially recommend Mr. Upham's work. 
It is a laborious and well-digested mass of authentic information, coming, for the most part, 
from a source — that of Washington himself— which prevents even the suspicion of the 
false colouring, far less the false narration, of the circumstances of his career." — Atlas. 

" There have been few public men who have passed through life with more credit for 
the possession of high moral principle, as well as of natural gifts of no common order, 
than George Washington. Like the great English captain of this century, General Wash- 
ington's chief human defence against the shafts of calumny was found in his sterling 
and high-minded integrity of character. ... In the 'Life' now given by Mr. Upham, 
Washington mostly si)eaks for himself, and hence its value."— CAri«<ian Times. 

" We are really glad of an opportunity of calling attention to the works now being 
issued Arom the press of the National Illustrated Library, and of acknowledging the 
excellent style in which they are produced. . . . This, if it is not the most brilliant, is 
the most honest method of representing to posterity the value of the departed great; and 
we question if any eloquence could impart so high a respect for the simple virtues of 
Creorge Washington, or admiration of his talents, as the perusal of these unpretending 
volumes. They contain many documents hitherto unpublished."— 7at<'« Magazine. 
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THE PATHWAY OF THE FAWN. 

BY MRS, T. K, HERVEY. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH OHAFTEB-INITIAIfi JlSD TWELVE HEGHLT-FIinBHSD 

WOOD-ENGBAYIKOS. 

Post 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 5#. 



"The theme of thii book is the repentance of a dark and selfish heart through an ap 
peal to those common mstincts of good which, even when dormant, are seldom utterly 

quenched. In this tale the road to the conscience lies through the affections 

The illustrations are profuse,— and all appropriate to the scene and period of the story.**— 
Jtkenaum, 

** Mrs. Hervey has introduced some charming poetry, and the pencil of G. H. Thomas 
has adorned the volume with no less than twelve illustrations of great merit, and which 
of themselves tell the story to the eye. The taste of the binder has been employed in 
covering it with a dress of white and gold, most tempting to those who are seeking appro- 
priate presents for the season ; and this one offers the further advantage, that the beauty of 
the outside is even surpassed by the beauty yrithin.*'— Critic, 

" A charming and appropriate tale for a New Year's Gift, written as it is with ex- 
quisite taste and a most benevolent intent, and set off with a number of capital illustra- 
tions."— jyro<«« and Querits. 

" ' The Pathway of the Fawn,* a charming little tale, written in a style of peculiar ele- 
gance, and designed to convey a wholesome moral lesson by means of a parable, wliich, 
while it pleasingly engages the fancy, speaks most eloquently and truthfully to the aflfee- 
tions and to the heart The illustrations are numerous and very well de- 
signed." — Globe. 

" The scene of this pretty tale is laid on the banks of the Rhine, and the subject is the 
' heart-struggle* of a loving twain, with whom, as ' in all such cases made and provided/ 
' the course of true love' ran by no means smooth. ... No fewer than twelve admir- 
ably designed and excellently engraved sketches ornament this pretty volume, and rai- 
der it, therefore, at once as delightful to the eye as it is agreeable to the understanding.*'— 
Obterver. 

"This is anew production of the romantic school — a most acceptable present for the 

New Year The engravings, twelve in number, fTom designs by G. Thomas, 

are of a high class of art, evincing rare poetic aentiment, and vigorous in style. Arrayed 
in Its elegant binding, this is one of the most graceful productions which we have re- 
ceived for many a New Year A tale so gracefully written, and so elegantly 

produced as the present, even in these days of illustration, seldom appeal to our critical 
sympathies. Mrs. T. K. Hervey is already known to our readers by the delicacy of her 
fancy and the refinement of her style." — JUusirtUed London 2fewt» 

*' This is a very attractive little volume, written in a highly poetical style. ... As a 
* New Year's Gift' for young people, it is one ol the best publications we have seen, and 
deserves an extensive circulation.*'-«rorA; Herald* 
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"TrniUPKninhliigto i^pAinuiMa, bowevti pluutble and cbancUililIc, u 

wonhf to tH retii and luineil a> veil ai looked at Tfag IsHmate counciloD < 
■nd Ibt beautlTul at natnie. art. and virtue, ia the gist of Ihe itoiy. . . . Wn mi 
ITiUof some dpsanenp^TlDgB, all moat exoellent, and woTthUjUliutrating the tv 
^uit p. IM ami ;. 181) muil Teiy high pnlia.'— rolfr MagoMliu. 



22 HEW AND XMPORTAHT WORKS* 

nmault ready. 

An indispentahU Work for the School, the College, Vie Library, 

and for General Reference, 

Ik Onb Volume, Rotal 8vo, extra Cloth, 1265 paoes, pbice 16ff. 
Stbonglt bound in Russia, habblbd edges, 1/. 4«. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

or THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words ; 
comprising also a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different 
Orthoepists ; and Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 

A New Bdltion, Revised and Enlar^edy 

BY C. A. GOODRICH, Phofessor in Yale College ; 

WITH THE ADDITION OF 

A VOCABULARY OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
AND THEIR PRONUNCIATION. 

Dr. Webster's Dictionary has long been considered the very best yet published. The 
Work has passed through a number of editions, and in each, improvements have been 
made by the addition of new matter, and the correction of previous errors, until the Work 
is now emphatically thx Stamsarb Dictionabyof the Enolish Language. One im- 
portant feature of this book is, its being a Stnomymous Dictionary. Under each of th« 
important words, all others having the same general signification are arranged together, 
except in cases where they have been previously exhausted in fhiming tlie definitions. 
This arrangement wUl be found of frequent use even to those who are practised in com- 
position, while it affords important aid to young writers in attaining grace, variety, and 
copiousness of diction. 

The chief value of a Dictionary consists in its definitions — in its giving a clear, full, 
and accurate exhibition of all the various shades of meaning which belong by established 
usage to the words of a language. . It is in this respect especially that Dr. Webster's Dic- 
tionary has been generally considered superior to every other ; and to this point, there- 
fore, the labours of the present Editor have been mainly directed. No efforts Iiave been 
spareil to consult the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in the 
vaiious departments of science and the arts embraced in the Dictionary.^ As these sub- 
jects are in a state of continual progress, every important word in its varidufi applications 
has been diligently examined and compared with the statements made on each topic by 
the latest and most approved authorities. In addition to this, the Editor has been assisted 
by various distinguished Professors, who have revised the definitions elonging to their 
several departments. > 

On the subject of Frokunciation much labour has also been bestowed in this Edition. 
A careful comparison has been made with ihe latest authorities, and wherever changes 
seemed desirable they have been introduced. The Key to Pronunciation has been some- 
what enlarged, and the poinf«d letteri \i?L\e been used to a still greater extent. Many 
thousand words have been re-spelt, and no effort has been spared to render the work in 
all respects a Complete Prokouncing Dictiokary. 

The New Words that have been added amount to several thousands, and the Dic- 
tionary now contains 27,000 words more than " Todd's Edition of Johnson." 

The Work is handsomely printed upon a fine paper, in a clear readable type, in double 
columns. 

%* This valuable Dictionary of the English language must not be confounded with 
fTorcesier's edition, which, although similar in appearance and price, is smaller, and 
not so complete. 



« 



Webster's work is the best and most. useful Dictionary of the English language erer 
published." — Examiner. 

** Dr. Webster's incomparable Dictionary.'* — Cambridge Press, 

"The most valuable English Lexicon in the world. We are proud of him as our 
countryman ; we use his work daily.'* — Prof. J. H. Agnew. 

" Dr. Webster, to whom our schools and our language are more indebted than to any 
other American, living or dead."— Dr. Humphrey, in his Valedictory Address. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price One Guinea, with Portrait, now first Collected, 

and Translated in a complete form, the 

POLITICAL WRITINGS OF 

LOUIS NAPOLEOl^ BONAPAETE; 

WiiV^ an <!^r(gmal fBLtXMXx of \i% Eife, 

TO THE PRESENT DATE, FROM AXTTHENTIC SOURCES ; CRITICAL NOTES, ETC. 

These Volumes possess great interest. Among the more important Works of the 
Prince which they comprise are his " Political Reveries/' with the Scheme of a Consti- 
tution, published in 1832 ; " Ideas of Napoleonism ;** " On the Extinction of Pauperism ;'* 
*• Historical Parallels between 1688 and 1830," &c. &c. 

'* To enable the public to form a proper conception of the man who is now the ' ob- 
served of all observers;' who seems— but only seems we hope— to hold the destinies of . 
Europe in his hands ; who is now the object of more attention, and engages more thoughts, 
hopes, and fears, than any other man ; by collecting and publishing all his works Is an idea 
quite worthy of the enterprising publishers of the Illustrated Library. . . . The work 
which explains his character to the world is of pre-eminent importance. In a philosophical 
point of view, also, his mental peculiarities make the book one of great interest. In 
reference to present circumstances, no more important book perhaps ever issued from the 
press. " — EconomUt, 

" The proprietors of the Illustrated Library have collected, translated, and published 
the works of Louis Napoleon, and have done it well. The work is no catchpenny affidr : . 
it has been done deliberately and liberally. The memoir of Napoleon that precedes the 
work has been carefully compiled, and is brought down to the coup ^itaf, with the addi- 
tion of the new constitution. When we state that the memoir occupies upwards of 150 
large octavo pages, it will be seen that sufficient space has been given to it; and we may 
add that the tone is liberal, without violence." — Leader. 

" The volumes before us furnish ample materials for a sketch of Louis Napoleon. 
They include his various writings ; his exposition of what he calls ' Id^es Napoliennes ;' 
and in the prefatory memoir large excerpts fh}m his correspondence are printed. All 
thci^e have, of course, an interest, as so many materials towards the understanding of a 
noted performer in contemporary history. The satisfaction of curiosity, if not of sympathy, 
is provided for in this seasonable collection of the literary lucubrations of Louis Napoleon. 
The reading of the memoir and the works will awaken at once the laughing and the weep- 
ing philosopher." — AtheTueum. 

" A most acceptable, valuable, well-edited, and timely work is this compilation and 
translation of the historical and political works of the remarkable man who, as 'the 
nephew of his uncle,' now lords it almost unchecked over 33,000,000 of people, assuming 
themselves to be * the most enlightened nation of the earth.' . . . These well-edited 
volumes are introduced with a clever and comprehensive memoir of the political life of 
the president, and conclude with a resume of, and a variety of, important documents re- 
lating to the coup d^etat of 1851 and its subsequents.** — Morning Advertiser. 

" The publishers of this work deserve credit for much more than good intentions ; they 

have conferred a real advantage upon the commnnity. **-^Weekly Dispatch. 

*' This interesting work makes its appearance very opportunely for those who wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the character and opinions of the French dictator. It 
contains a complete collection of the various historical ahd political works composed by 
Louis Napoleon while in exile or in prison, with a memoir of his eventful life and the 
late proceedings in France." — Manchester Guardian, 

The same bondsomely bound in Calf half-extra, marble edges, price IL lie. 6</. 
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A NEW NOVEL, BY HENRY COCKTON, 

ACTHOB OF " VAlWrnK* VOX#" " BYLTSSTKB BOCOID," BTO. 

LADY FELICIA. 

Post 8vo, with Xllnstrated Frontispiece and Title, elegantly 
bound in blue and silver, price 5s, 

Notices of i^t Hress. 

" From the office of the Illustrated London Library is issued ' Lady Felicia,* a noTel, 
by Henry Cockton, author of ' Valentine Vox/ • Sylvester Sound,' &c. The book is more 
animated and less diffuse than the generality of novels." — Literary Gazette. 

" This is an agreeably- written novel ; and few of the lovers of fiction who may com- 
mence its pages will be likely to relinquish their pursuit until they arrive at the grand 
denouement, ... . A more fascinating specimen of womankind than Lady Felicia 
has seldom been introduced to us through the medium of romance ; and there is also 
much to attract in her arch, lively, and attached maid, Fiddle. Then, the genuine warm- 
hearted uncle, Cys, and Chubb, ' who, although a coarse person, held nearly half the 
mortgages In the borough,' are extremely well drawn." — Naval and Military Gazette. 

" These very orthodox materials are woven together with considerable cleverness, 
although in defiance of probability, and make up a story which is pleasant and amusing. 
Mr. Cockton sketches freely and talkingly. At the outset of this volume we have a 
telling picture of a Sudbury election, Arom which we extract a acene,"— Nonconformist. 

" An amusing story. **^Hampshire' Independent. 

** Mr. Henry Cockton has already earned a reputation as a writer of animated fiction 
by his ' Valentine Vox,* 'Sylvester Sound,' &c. One of the most remarkable features of 
the present work is an extreme facility of dialogue,^— something, indeed, approaching that 
of the school of Dumas. The story runs on with great vivacity, amidst a constant suc- 
cession of incidents and life-like scenes. The broad humour, striking portraiture, happily- 
turned reflections, and literary skill which we find in these pages, bear witness that the 
author is still as much himself as ever. The novel is issued in one volume, bound with 
much elegance, and has a frontispiece and Vignette. It would serve admirably (or a 
new year's gift." — Keenest Bath Journal. 

" Like all the publications which are issued by the conductors of the National Illns- 
trated Library, this is a very neatly printed work. The tale, imlike many of those pub- 
lished at this season of the year, is by no means dull or stupid, but is characterised with 
a considerable amount of vivacity and amusement." — York Herald, 

"This is somewhat of a political Novel, the main incidents being constructed upon 
electioneering at the celebrated borough of Sudbury; but the narrative is relieved by a 
love-story of considerable interest. The work is much better printed than the ordinary 
run of novels, and it is handsomely illustrated, and encased in an ornamental cover/*— 
Dublin Evening Post, 

"IfthisnoVel had no greater recommendation than that of being comprised in one 
handsome volume, instead of being orthodoxically dilute, beat out into the most impal- 
pable tinsel until the requisite number of sheets for *' S vols, post 8vo" were somehow 
covered, it would be welcome enough. But, luckily for the author's reputation, this is 
not all : the book is cleverly written.'*— 7ai#'« Magazine, 
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With the Magazines for April. 

A STORY WITH A VENGEANCE; 

» 

■' INSCRIBED TO THE GREATER NUMBER OF RAILWAY TRAVELLERS, 

AND DEDICATED TO THE REST. 

By ANGUS B. REACH and SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

With Steel Engraving by John Leech, Esq., and Ten Cuts by Smyth. 

Crown 8vo, in wrapper, price Is, ; neat cloth, sprinkled edges, Is. 6d, 

Shewing bow, through Secret Diplomacy, that River has been closed, Exportation fh>m 
Turkey ariested, and the re-opening of the Isthmus of Suez prevented. By David 
Urquhakt, Esq,, M.P. Royal 8vo, in Wrapper, price 25. 

AUTHENTIC LIFE OF 

HIS EXCELLENCY LOUIS KOSSUTH, 

GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY, 

From childhood to his overthrow by the combined armies of Austria and Russia ; with 
a full report of his Speeches delivered in England,— at Southampton, Winchester, Lon- 
don, Manchester, and Birmingham. To which is added his Address to the people of the 
United States of America. Dedicated by permission to M. Kossuth. 8vo, embellished 
with beautiful Engravings, and stitched in Illuminated Wrapper, price Is. 

New Edition, 

MEN AND MANNEES. 

BY WILLAm HAZLITT. % 

. A SERIES OF SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 

On Reading New Books ; Cant and Hypocrisy ; Merry England ; A Sun-Dial ; 
Prejudice ; Disagreeable People ; Knowledge of the World ; Fashion ; 
Nicknames; Taste; Why the Heroes of Romance are insipid; The Con- 
versation of Lords ; The Letter-Bell ; Envy ; The Spirit of Partisanship ; 
Footmen ; and a Chapter on Editors. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2*. 

In preparation, 
the 

SQTIANDEES OE CASTLE SQUANDEE: 

BY WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 

2 vols, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, &c. 
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IS THE PRBSS, yEAXLT SSdDT, TBB 

ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON COOKERY-BOOK; 



embnuUg tift »t)t\t Stitut tB> ^rt of (Cniktrf . 




BY FREDERI(fK BISHOP, 
:> Bt. ititEa'a palace, ZAia orst, i 



Demy Bra, cloth, sprinkled edges, price 6f. 
,* The fiill«»t nod bat book th»thM,ev«rappeaTCd upon tbe lublecL 



THE RAILWAY ANECDOTE-BOOK. 

FOR THE BEADING OF RAILIVAT PASSESGER8. 

BEISa A COLLECTION 01 NEARLT TWO THOCSAHD AHECDOTEa ; 

Embellished with Portraits of Sydney Smith, Washington living, Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Hood, Judge Haliburtoo (" Sara Slick"), Franeis 
Hobler, Lord Brougham, and J. C. Appleby (" Nimrod"). 

In paper cover, demy Svo, 193 pages, price One Shilling. 
Or neatly bound in cloth, sprinkled edges, Is, Gd. 
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JOHN BARNETT'S 

NEW EDITION OF WADE'S 

HAOT)-BOOK TO THE PIANOEORTE ; 

COKPBISINa 

AN EASY RITDIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THAT 
INSTEUMENT, AND MUSIC IN GENEBAL ; 

The Art of Fingering according to the Modes of the hest Masters, exemplified 

in various Exercises, Scales, &c., in all the Major and Minor Keys ; 

and interspersed by Relaxations fiom Study, consisting of 

Tfcpnlax fiithiits ani VimautSi 

And Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of the most celebrated 

Masters ; also a 

SHORT AND EASY INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY OR COUNTERPOINT, 

AND A NSW YOCABULABY OF TERMS. 

Demy 4to, neatly bound in cloth, with Engravings and Diagrams. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 

*' A work of larger intention than we find in hand-books in general. While it com- 
prises an easy rudimental introduction to the study of the piano and music, it also 
provides instructions on the art of fingering, according to the modes adopted by the best 
masters, and is interspersed by relaxations from study, consisting of popular melodies, 
and selections from the pianoforte compositions of some of the most celebrated masters. 
There is also attached a short and easy introduction to harmony and counterpoint, and 
a new vocabulary of terms As a manual, the book before us is decidedly com- 
mendable, and we have great pleasure in proffering it to the attention of the pupil and 
student, who will find in it much matter worthy their most careful and serious perusal." 
—Musical World. 



GEMS OE WOOD-ENGRAYING; 

CONTAINING UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED OP THE FINEST SPECIMENS 
OF WOOD-ENQRAVING EVER PRODUCED. 

Carefully printed on a warm-tinted Plate Paper. 
Wiitl^ a CrCtiral anH Sestriptilie %i»X of tf)e Suhfetts. 

TOOBTHBB WITH A 

HISTORY OF THE ART OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Imp. folio, enamelled boards, 2 If. 
*«* Only a small number of this elegant Drawing-Room Book remains. 



M new AJID IMPOSTAKT W08KS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
For 18S2. 

EEmO THE EIGHTH ANItJAI: lEBUB OF THIS BEAOTIPUU.T EUBELUSHEIt 



Knildtiig Cmtlu eigraaingi of tl)t iHbtiiiii, 
CntlDt ptfigni kq tfiDarRi, 

Events of Ihe Months, with numerous Illuetratioiis ; Fiflj Astronomical 
Diagrams, li; Jaues Glaisher, Esq., FJUS., and of the Ro;a) Obser- 
vatory) a History and Tables of the Great Exhibition, and 
Twelve Portraits of the Royal Con 



rable events and pJocea^ will bear peniul again and again " — Mark-Lamr Expreu. 

VIEW OF LONDON 

AHD PANORAMA OF THE RIVBE THAMES, WITH A KEY. 

On tinted paper, with Roller & gilt eloth Wrapper, price 5s. Coloured. 

PANOBAMIC VIEW OF THE HOLY LAND ; 

EXHIBIIIKO Tl 
Fine Steel EiigraTing, 2 ft. by 8 in. On Plate Paper, mounted. Price 2s. (id. 

PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOWER EGYPT, 

ARABIA PETRA, EDOM, AND PALESTINE, 

HEAD OF THE BED SEA AND THE ISTHMUS OF SCEZ. 



Fine Steel Engraving, 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. On Plate Paper, i 



J 
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lApIar 0miianl Wissth, 

One-hundredth Thousand, piHce !«., or Post-free Is. Qd., The 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING-BOOK; 

ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OP ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL 
WOODCUTS OF OBJECTS AND SCENES DESCRIBED : 

Forming by far the most alluring Introduction to Learning ever published. 

Coloured, price 28. (144 pages.) 

" The Illustrated London Spelling Book contains no fewer than one hundred and 
seventy woodcuts, well executed ; and, what is still more important, well chosen as to 
subject, of a cheerful and practical character, instead of the fantastic, nay cabalistic, forms 
which disfigured our earliest educational books. Even the alphabet subjects will be sug- 
gestive to the little learner,and such as will induce him to ask questions relating to them: 
this is the moment for imparting information with effect, for it is never so strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind as when given the moment it is asked for. At the same time, the 
progressive plan of the book is closely watched: the child is not frightened by impossi- 
bilities at its tender age ; but, both in the spelling and reading, the progress of the scholar 
is consulted by the gradual increase in the length of the words. The reading lessons are 
pretty little narratives, mostly original, and of just such incidents of amusement and in- 
struction as are most likely to attract the attention of a child : they are cheerful through- 
out, although ' the good seed' is not forgotten to be thrown in the path of childhood — a 
priceless feature in its first lessons, in spite of the secular cant and coldness of the day. 
Among the pictures, subjects of natural history predominate ; and there cannot be a 
readier means of leading children to understand the beauty of earth and all that therein is, 
tlian by well-drawn figures of striking objects in the kingdoms of Nature." — Illustrated 
London News. 

Thirty-first Thousand, price 2s., The 

ILLUSTEATED LONDON EEADING-BOOK ; 

CONTAININa A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE MOST AMUSING AND 

INSTRUCTIVE SUBJECTS. 

Selected with great care from the best English Authors in Prose and Verse. - 

The whole beautifully Illustrated with above Two Hundred and 

Fitty Engravings. 

*' The Illustrated London Reading-Book is the next stage in the series. It contains 
some hundred and fifty lessons, mostly selected from standard authors. The subjects are 
not of the old < Tommy and Harry' class, or of a hackneyed character ; but of actual living 
interest, in many instances describing wonders which are at the moment arising around 
us. Histoiiettes are sprinkled throughout the book. Its leading recommendation is the 
vivacity as well as variety of its contents : they are, to quote a common, and often mis- 
used phrase, 'highly graphic;' the events and incidents have a certain picturesqueness of 
character, which must prove highly attractive to all growths : and both teacher and 
learner may profit in their progress, though in a different ratio. The engravings are of 
higher pretensions than those of the Spelling-book: some are from pictures by eminent 
living painters ; and not unfrequently they take the reader to remote comers of the earth, 
as well as familiarise him with the wonders of his own country. Appended is a vocabu* 
lary of words used in the volume, and rendered necessary by the somewhat advanced. 
• nature of certain of the information conveyed in the descriptive \eMons.'*— Illustrated 
London News, 
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T»t«ty-fint Tkoumtd, priet it., Tht 

ILtUSTRATED LONDON INSTRUCTOR; 

Kring ft Compsnion to tl^e JReaUCng^lSoolt. 

CONSISTINa OF EXTBACTB FROM ENGLISH CLASSICAL AUTHORS^ FROM THE "KAjn.ntarf 
FEBIODS OF ENGLISH LTTERATURB TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

With One Hundred and Twenty fine Engravings. 
** The Jttuttrated London Jm^-netor, the Uilrd volume of the serieB, has a still hi^rher 
aim than its predecessors — the teaching of the Art of Elocution, by 'selections from the 
best ancient and modem authors in every branch of English com^sition, most fitted for 
the purpose of eliciting and strengthening the powers of reading and speaking.' The 
contents are less discursive than those of the Reading-Book; snd the Instructor, as its 
name implies, is more directly educational. The plan commences with an £ss^ on 
Elocution and Composition : though the author does not fail to enforce the importance of 
* the oral example of a competent teacher — ^without which, all books professing to give in* 
struction in Elocution are comparatively of little value/ The selections, about one hun- 
dred in number, consist of Moral and Miscellaneous Essays ; Historical and Biogmphlcal 
Readings; Ancient Eloquence; Natural History; and Dramatic and Poetic Readings. 
The masterpieces of English literature, by the elder uithors, have supplied the staple of 
the volume; although there is an almost equal proportion of graceful compositions by 
living writers. These impart much novelty, whilst they do not impair the soondness of 
the papers, many of which treat of the higher branches of study. The Illustrations arc 
tsstefiil, various, and appropriate ; and are, perht^s, of more artistie design than the 
Engravings of the * Reading-Book.'" — lUuttrated London Newt, 

Jiut ready, price 5s,, a New and most degant MdxHon of the 

ILLUSTKATED NEW TESTAMENT. 

(AUTHORISED VERSION.) 

Wiii^ tt|»toarli0 ot <!9ne J^unUreH and ^^toents ^ngrsbtngs. 
Beautifully bound in embossed gilt cloth, gilt edges. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS ABE FROM DRAWINGS EXECUTED BY EMINENT ARTISTS 

EXPRESSLY FOB THIS EDITION, 

With Notes Historical, Explanatory, and Descriptive ; and eifibellished by a 
novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a View of Lower Egypt. 

The Nonpareil Edition in. Paper Covers, price 2s. 6d, 

IN THE FUESS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., 
Of Magdalen College, Oxford. Anthor of numerous popular Educational Works. 

Demy 8vo., with about ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS of Cities, 
Costumes, and Wonders of the World, &c. 

The Drawings are made with great care from truthful sources-* a desi- 
deratiun so necessary in an Elementary Geography. Nine Maps have been 
engraved by a patent process expressly for this Work, and are corrected to the 
present period. The price will be about Two Shillings. 



i 
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IN THE PRESS, NEARLY READY, THE 

ILLUSTRATED 

LONDON DEAWING-BOOK, 

COMPKISIKG A COMPLSTV 

INTRODtJCTION TO DRAWING AND COMPOSITION; . 

WITH 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR ETCHING ON COPPER OR STEEL, &c. frc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOVE 300 SITSJECTS FOR STUDY IN BYEBT BBANCH OF ABT. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
GEOGRAPHY, MODERN. 
EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. 
MATHEMATICS. 
MECHANICS. 



GEOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY. 

CHEMISTRY. 

DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 

GEOMETRY, &c &o. 



The foregoing Works vill he, as far as practicable, illustrated by Diagrams and 
£ngravings, thus rendering ths varuyus svJbjects nwre easy of OAiquirement, 
The books mil aU he tctM prinied on stotU paper, and strongly hound. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

▲ GRAPHIC VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

3 ft. 6J in. by 2 ft. 6 in. Beautifully ColourecL Price 5*. 
*•* ThU is universally acknoTfledged to be the moat satisfoctory View of the Interior, 

THE LILT AND THE ROSE, 

A SUPERB LINE ENGRA VING, 2 ft. 4 in. by I ft. 9 in. 

FROM A FAIKimO BT KBNNT MEADOW, ENGBAYXD BT H. BOBHTSON. 

India ProofB, before Letters, 105. 6d. 
India Proofs, 7s. 6d, 
Prints, 6s, 

ACCIDENTS AND EMEEGENCIES, 

A GUIDE FOE THEIR TREATMENT BEFORE THE ARRIVAL 

OF MEDICAL AID. 

BY ALFRED SMEE, P.R.S. 

Surgeon to the Bank of Englaiid, Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 

Clearly printed upon a Sheet of Stout Paper, with numerous Woodcuts. 

Price 6d. 



